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PEEFAOE. ^^^^ 

?Z 

It would be presnmptiioiu in majm&ot to Attempt to give rahe, or to 
lay down laws, to wfaicfa all the depeitmenti of EngUih Compoeitioa 
■honld be subjected. Geniiifl cannot be fettered, and an oripnal and 
thinking mind, replete with its own exuberance, will often burst ont in 
apontaneons goshings, and open to itself new channels, throogh which 
the treasures of thought will flow in rich and npid currents. Bales and 
Boggestions, however, are not whoUj useless. The^ encourage the dillU 
dent, and give confidence to those whose want of conyersanoe with ap* 
proTed models renders it necessary for them to rely on foreign aid. Li 
the volume to which this book is designed as a sequel, the author has 
attempted to render assistance in the removal of the two obstacles which 
beset the youthful writer in his first attempts at composition ; to wit, the 
difficulty of obtaining ideas, or learning to think, and that of expressing 
them properly when obtained. There are those who profess to have been 
benefited by the assistance therein afforded. In this volume he has en- 
deavored to embrace a wider range in the extensive Mid before him. Ha 
candidly confesses that he is not satisfied with his own labors. He would 
have been better contented to see the task completed by abler hands. But 
as his labors have been found useful, ho has been encouraged to extend 
them, in the hope that they will inrove beneficial, especially to those who 
have neither the leisure nor the inclination to seek in the wide fields of 
literature for other and deeper sources of information. If the water in 
the bucket drawn from the well has not the coolness and radness of the 
fountain, o^ the spring, it will quench the thirst and cool the brow of the 
toiler, in his laborious ascent of the hill of sdence. 

With regard to the manner in which this volume is to be used, the 
author has only to say that he has not aimed at giving a regular and 
systematic course of instruction. Few teachers would probably foUoW 
any path that might be pointed out It has not been his aim to present 
zn this volume a progrettive course. Leaving to the judgment of those 
who may use the book the task of selecting such exercises as may in 
thdr opinion best promote the intellectual advancement of those whose 
minds they are training, he respectfully submits the volume, in the hope 
that it may prove a usefol anxiliary in tiie difficult but highly useful task 
of Compositition. 
Onmgt Street, Boston, /aniiary lit, 1814. 
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ADVERTISEMENT TO THE SECOND EDITION. 

The Publishers haying detennined to stereotype this work, iha 
Author, unwilliiig that it should leave his hands and be put into 
permanent form until he had giren it a careful reyision, and made 
it as worthy as he could of the favor with which it has been recdy- 
ed, hss made some important improyements in the plan, the ar- 
rangement, and the materials, by which he thinks its yalue as an 
Aid to Cromposition is greatly enhanced. The subject of Descrip- 
tion in particular has been considerably extended and enrichedt 
from sources not within his reach in the original preparation of the 
volume. The examples and exercises in various parts of the work 
have been much improved by the rejection of those which he had 
borrowed from odier works, and which had long been fiuniliar, and 
the substitution of others more valuable, because they are new. 
He now submits the work, in the hope that it will not be fbmid un- 
worthy of the continuance of the fitvor with which it has been 
received. 

Qraaft BtaMt, BotloB, J«M 1, IBiS. 
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Ck>M?MiTi<nr 2i tKe art of ibrm&ig idew, uni txp tt u Sug tbeat &i lan- 
guage. Its ioo9t obyioas diTvioiui, vith respect to the iiatnfe of lis sub- 
jects, are the yiiia tiv e, the DescriptiTe, the Didactic, the FersnaaiTe, tha 
paihetiCi and the ArgnmeDtatiTe. THth regard to Hs fbnn or style, tt 
may be considered as concise or diffhs^ as nenrons or feeble, as drji 
pla^, neat, elegant or floireiy, as sTmpIe, or affected, as cold or rebementi 
as barren or luxuriant ; and its essential requisites are clearness, unity, 
strength and harmony. As it is strictly a mental eflbrt, Its fbnndalioii 
must be laid in a disciplined and cultivated mind, in the exercise ef Tigor- 
ous thou^t, on reading and obserration, and an attentive study of the 
meaning and the foroa tf lnfwa8ii> Ilia pmpar jpseparation for its sue 
cessfnl performance should be laid in a diligent aMentioB to the rules of 
grammar, a thorough knowledge of the principles of rhetoric, and a no- 
cessfnl application of the maxims of logic ; for logic must direct us in 
the selection of ideas,. iheUnia wasi nhiiln tiieni in a MitaMe dress, and 
grammar must adapt tke dress to tike peaiSn'fom of the idea. In the 
following pages an attempt is made gradually to introduce the student to 
the several departments of English composition by examples and exer* 
cises, with such observations and illustrations as may appear to be neoet- 
sary for an intelligent comprehension of its rules and principles. The eariy 
lessons are simple and easily performed, but, in the course of the woik^ 
suggestions will be found, which, it is thought, will be useful to those by 
whom composition is not regarded as a task. 

Of the importance of attention to the subject of composition thus 
much may be sud; that there are few individuals, in any station of lifo^ 
to whom ease and fluency in writing are not valuable acquisitions. All 
who are engaged in professional or commercial pursuits, and evon the 
hardier sons of labor, whose ''bread is procured by the sweat of their 
hrow,** nrast have coiiespondence to manage, or written statements to 
fhmish, requiring at once accuracy and despatdi; and therefore the far 
cility which practice alone can impart, in the arrangement of theii 
tfionghts, and a ready and correct expression of them, is an attainment 
exceedingly desirable. In the language of a late transatlantic writer, 
then, it may boldly be asserted, that ** No acquirement can equal that of 
comporitaon in giving a power over the material of thou^t, and an apt- 
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4 AIDB to Idiatlffi COKPOftXnOH. 

The use of the pen is to write down what we have seen, 
read, or thought^ and thereby to preserve what would probar 
blj soon be lost, if intrusted to the memory alone. What is 
once written can be read, or preserved for fatnre in^Dimation, 
wd thereby we can learn what our friends- who are absent, 
and even those who are dead, have seen or said. 





*^ ExercUetp 


• 


Enumerate the pufB, qnalities, and nset of the following objects 


A book. 


A work-box. 


A knife. 


A house. 


A saw. 


A wing. 


A tree. 


A chiseL 


A fin. 


A table. 


A plane. 
AbalL 


The hand. 


A bureau. 


The arm. 


The contents of a box. 


A kite. 


The foot * 


A secretary. 


A dressmg-ease. 


The eye. 


A plate. 
A barrel 


A sofa. 


The ear. 


A cfaajr. 


The nose. 


A lamp. 

A candlestick. 


A lock. 


The mou^ 


Akcfsr. 


The human face 



EVENTS. 

The object of this lesson is to teach the learner to describe, 
in easy sentences, any circumstances which happen to himself 
and others. 

He should be directed to write the ia<jdent just as he would 
relate it to his parents or a young friend ; and after he has 
thus written it, to revise it carefuUy, to see whether any of 
bis wordd are mis-spelt, and whether he has used the very 
words which he int^ided to use. 



Msample. 

On returning home yesterday, I saw a man severely beating 
ahorse. I stopped a moment to ascertain the cause; and 
perceived that one of the wheels of the wagon had sunk deep 
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Uk the mire, and the poor animal was exerting all hit strength 
to drag the heavy load, while the cruel driver was mercilesslv 
beating the unfortunate creature because he could not proceedL 

JBMmMs. 

In a fuoOsr iii9iiii«r« tb0 IsMnar laay dM^^ 

The meeting of a beggar in the street 

The OTertom of a caniaoe. 

The passing of a proceMKm. 

The sailing of a ship. 

The catchug of a fish. 

The capture of a bird. 

The raising of a kite. 

Afire. 

The raising of a bnilding. 



V. 

I 

OBJECTS AJSD EYSSTS. 

The object of this lesson is to accustom the learner to com- 
l>ine the results of the preceding lessons. 

The same directions should be given to him as are present- 
ed in the last lesson ; and it wUl be proper to enforce the 
directions with regard to the spelling, and the proper use of 
words, in every exercise. 

Example, 

As my brother was riding in the country, he saw a beauti- 
ful, large house, painted white, with green blinds. In the 
front of the house was a small flower-^u^en, and the bright 
tulips, all in full bloom, presented a brilliant show. The rose 
bushes were not yet in flower ; but the lily of the valley was 
dropping its modest head, while it perfumed the air with its 
delicious fragrance. At the back of the house were a num- 
ber of fruit trees, in full blossom, among which was the peach 
tree, with its beautiful pink flowers. Some boys were seen 

1* 
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clustering aronnd a willow near the brook, busily engaged 
with their knives. One was cutting the small leaves and 
scions from a large branch, which he had just taken from the 
tree for a whip, while anoUier was busily engaged in making 
a whistle. As my brother approached the house, the boys, 
mistaking him for the owner, immediately scampered away ; 
some hiding themselves among the bushes, while the more ac- 
tive leaped over the high stone wall, to escape being caught. 
It appeared that these boys were truants from a neighboring 
school-house, and the little rogues were fearful, not only of 
being caught in trespassing upon private ground, but likewise 
lest they should be carried into the presence of their master, 
to be corrected for playing the truant. 

JSxerctses, 

In the same manner the learner may describe the following objects and 
events; 

Boys fishing from a bridge. 

Giris dressing their dolls. 

A tree blown down by a tempest 

Boy driving cows or sheep to pastore. 

Horses running at large. 

A dog, in a state of madness, biting passengers in the street 

A lion, ele}5hant, or tiger broken loose from its cage. 

A menagerie, with the postures and employments of the wild anmnUa. 

A museum, with dancing puppets. 

A public concert 

An exhibition of paintings and statuary. 



VI. 

NAMES. 



The object of this exercise on names, is to prepare the 
student for a future exercise on definitions. How it is to be 
performed will be readily seen from the following 

JSxamples. 

What is the name which is applied to false or undeserved 
praise? 
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Amwer, Flatteiy. 

By what name do we call the delajing of that which we 
know cannot be finally escaped or avoided ? 

Answer. Procrastination. 

B7 what name do we designate that animal which has two 
horns, a long tail, and doyen feet, and that affords beef, batter, 
and cheese ? 

Amwer. The Cow. 

By what name do we designate the restraint of appetite 
and passion? 

Answer, Temperance. 

Mcercises. 

What name is giyen to the rererenoe of God? 

What name is applied to an effort of genius and art, prodadng an 
association of exalted and brilliant ideas in language narmonimisly 
arranged? 

A general coincident feeling between two persons ? 

Hiiitual inactiyit J both of mind and bodj ? 

That tranquil state of mind in which the agitations of anxiety and dis 
appointment are no lonser felt ? 

That state of mind "^ch suffers no dismay from danger ? 

The dissolntionof corporeal existence ? 

The resolution to persist in any undertaking that has been commenced * 

The t[me after sunset ? 

That Grod is present every where, and that he knows all things * 

A habit of bemg pleased ? 



vn. 

SIMPLE DIALOGUE, OB CONVEBSATION. ' 

Toung persons are seldom at a loss for topics of conversa- 
tion, when lef); unrestrained to themselves. But as soon as 
they are required to write what is called a composition, they 
feel at a loss what to say. This arises from no inability to 
form ideas, nor from want of words to express them ; but 
rather f^m a vague apprehension that something is required 
of them, which they have never done before ; and to which 
they know not how to address themselves. The cultivation 
of the habits of observation, to which allusion has already 
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been made in the first exercise, will help them whdlj oat of 
the difficoltj ; especially, if they be informed, that the art of 
writing is nothing more thaa the art of expressing with the 
hand, in signs which present themsdyes to the eye, that, 
which with their voice, they oouTey to the ears g£ others. 
In other words, thai in their early attempts at writing compo- 
sition, they may write down in letters, what they would say 
to their companions in their common conversations. 

To coltivate the habits of observation, the following dia- 
logue, from the pen of Dr. Aikin, is presented; with the 
recommendation that it be read to the young student, or that 
he be required to read it carefully, in order that he may 
learn to use his eyes arigfaty and attentively observe what 
passes before them. 

THE TUTOB AND HIS PUPILS. 
Eya and no EyeM; or^ ihi Ast cf Seekig. 

*' Well, Robert, .where hare voa been waBdng this afternoon t * said a 
tutor to one of his pupils, at tne dose of a holiday. 

Bobert I have heea to Broom-heath, and so round by the windmiD 
upon Camp-mount, and home through die meadows by the river side. 

Tutor, Well, that is a pleasant round. 

BoberL I thought it very dull, Sir ; I scarcely met with a single per 
son. I would much rather have gone along the turnpike road. 

Tutor, Why, if seeing men and horses was your object, yon would, 
indeed, have oeen better entertained on the high-roaa. But did yon 
see William? 

BoberL We set out together, but he lagged, behind in the lane, so I 
walked on and l^t him. 

T}itor, That was a pity. He would have been company for yon. 

BoberL O, he is so tedious, always stopping to Iook at this thing ana 
that ! I would rather walk alone. I dare say he is not got home yet 

JVtfor. Here he comes. Well, William, where have you been ? 

Wtttiam, O, the pleasantest walk ! I went all oyer Broom-heath, and 
so up to the null at the top of the hiU, and then down among tiie green 
meadows b y t he side of the riyer. 

ISttor, Why, that is just the round Bobert has been taking, and he 
co mpl ains of its dulness, and prefers the highHx>ad. 

JriUiam, I wonder at that I am sure I hardly took a step that did 
not delight me, and I haye brought home my handkerchief full of curiosities 

Tutor. Suppose, then, you give us an account of what amused yon 
io much. I lancy it will be as new to Bobert as to me. 

WUUam, I will do it readilyv The lane leading to the heath) yoa 
know, is dose and sandy, so I did not mind it much, but made the best of 
my way. However, I spied a curious thing enough in the hedge. It 
was an old crab-tree, out of whidi grew a great bunch of something green, 
quite different firom the tree itself. Here is a favanoh of it 
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2Wor. Ah ! this is a mistletoe, a plant of ^reat fame for the use made 
of it by the Druids of old in their religious rites and incantations. It 
bears a very slimy white benj, of which birdlime may be made, whence 
the Latin name, Visats. It is one of those plants which do not grow in 
the gronnd by a root of their own, but fix themselyes upon other plants ; 
whence they have been humorously styled paragitical^ as being hangers 
on, or dependents. It was the mistletoe of the oak that the Druids par* 
ticularly honored. 

Wilham, A little farther on, I saw a green woodpecker fly to a tre« 
and run up the trunk like a cat 

Tutop. That was to seek for insects in the bark, on which they live 
They bore holes with their strong bills for that purpose, and do much 
damage to the trees by it 

Wuliam, What beautiful birds they are ! 

Tutor, Yes ; they have been calleJ, from their color and size, the £n^- 
lishjparrot 

William. When I got upon the open heath, how charming it was ? 
The air seemed so fresh, and the prospect on every side so free and un 
bounded I Then it was all covered with gay flowers, many of which I 
had never observed before. There were at least three kinds of heath, 
(I have got them in my handkerchief here,) and gorse, and broom, and 
bell-flower, and many others of aU colors, of whidi I will beg you pre 
sently to tell me the names. 

Tutor, That I will," readily. 

WUliam. I saw, too, several birds that were new to me. There was 
a pretty grayish one, of the size of a lark, that was hopping about some 

treat stones ; and when he flew, he showed a great deal of white above 
is tail. 

Tutor. That was a wheat-ear. They are reckoned very delicious 
birds to eat, and frequent the open downs in Sussex, and some other 
counties, in great nuilibers. 

William. There was a flock of lapwings upon a marshy part of the 
heath, that amused me much. As I came near them, some of them kept 
flying round and round, just over my head, and cryine pewU so distinct- 
ly, one might almost fancy thev spoke. I thought I should have caught 
one of them, for he flew as if one of his wings was broken, and often 
tumbled close to the ground ; but, as I came near, he always contrived to 
get away. 

Tutor. Ha, ha! you were flnely taken in, then! This was all an 
artifice of the bird's, to entice you away from its nest ; for they build upon 
the bare ground, and their nests wonld easily be observed, did they not 
draw oiF tRe attention of intruders, by their loud cries and counterfeit 
lameness. 

WiUiam. I wish I had known tha^ for he led me a long chase, often 
over shoes in water. However, it was the cause of my falling in with an 
old man and a boy, who were cutting and piling up turf for fud ; and I 
had a good- deal oi talk with them, about the manner of preparing the 
turf, and the price it sells at They gave me, too, a creature I never saw 
before — a young viper, which they had just killed, together with its dam. 
I have seen several common snakes, but this is thicker in proportion, and 
of a darker color than they are. 

Tutor. True. Vipers frequent those turfy, boggy grounds prettv 
much, and I have known several turf-cutters bitten by them 
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WUliam, They are very Tenomous, are they not ! 

I\aor. Enough so to make their wounds painful and dangerous, though 
theyseldom prove fataL 

WUUam, Well — I then took my course up to the windmill on the 
mount I climbed up the steps of the mill, in order to get a better yiew 
of the country rouna What an eztensiye prospect I I counted fifteen 
church steeples *, and I saw sevoral gentlemen^s houses peeping out from 
the midst of green woods and plantations ; and I could trace the wind- 
ings of the liyer all along the low grounds, till it was lost behind a ridge 
of hills. But 1 11 tell you what I mean to do, if you will giye me leave. 

Tutor. What is that? 

WUUam, I will eo again, and take with me Gary's country map, by 
which I shall probably be able to make out most of the places. 

Tutor. Ton shall have it, and I will go with you, and take my pocket 
spyinff-^lAss. 

Wuham. I shall be yenr glad of that Well ^ a thought struck me^ 
that, as the hill is called Gunp-mounty there might, probably, be some re- 
mains of ditches and mounds, with which I have read that camps were 
surrounded. And I really beUeve I discovered something of that sort 
running round one side of the mount 

TVftor. Very likely you might I know antiquaries have described 
such remains as existing there, which some suppose to be Koman, others 
Danish. We will examine them further when we go. 

WiUiam. From the hill I went straight down to the meadows below, 
and walked on the side of a brook that runs into the river. It was all 
bordered with reeds, and fiaes, and tall flowering plants, quite different 
from those I had seen on the heath. As I was getting down the bank to 
reach one of them, I heard something plunge into tiie water near me. It 
was a lai:ge water-rat, and I saw it swim over to tiie othiu: side, and go 
into its hole. There were a great many dragon-flies all about the stream^ 
I caught one of the finest, and have got him hero in a leaf. But how I 
loi^d to catch a bird that I saw hovering over the vrater, and every now 
and then darting down into it ! It was all over a mixturo of the most 
beautiful green and blue, with some orange color. It was somewhat less 
than a thrash, and had a large head and bill, and a short taiL 

Tutor. I can tell you whf^ that bird was — a kii^gfisher, the celebrated 
halcyon of the ancients, about whidi so many tales are told. It lives on 
fish, which it catches in the manner you saw. It builds in holes in the 
banks ; and is a shy, rotired bird, never to be seen far from the stream 
where it inhabits. 

WiUiam. 1 must try to get another si^ht at him, for I never saw a 
bird that pleased me so much. Well, I followed this little ^rodc, till it 
entered toe river, and then took the path that runs along the bank. On 
the opposite side, I observed several HtUe birds ranning along the shore, 
and makinp^ a piping noise. They' were brown and white and about as 
big as a smpe. 

7\Uor. 1 suppose they were sand-pipers, one of the numerous family 
of birds that get their livu^ by wading among the shallows, and picking 
ap worms and insects. 

William. There were a great many swallows, too, sporting upon the 
"mrface of the water, that entertained me with their motions. Sometimes 
they dashed into the stream; sometimes they pursued one another so 
quickly, that the eye could scarcely follow them. In one place, wliere a 
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high, 8te^ sand-bank rose directlj above (he lirer, I obsenred m$aj of 
Qiem go in and out of holes, with which the bank was bored folL 

Jlttot. Those were sand-martins, the smallest of oar four speciea of 
swallows. They are of a moose-color above, and white beneath. They 
make their nests and brin^ up their young in these holes, which nm a 
ipnat depth, and bj their situation are secure from all plunderers. 

WflianL A little farther, I saw a man in a boat, who was catching 
eels in an odd way. He had a long pole with broad iron prongs at ib» 
end, just like Neptune's trident, only there weie five instead of three. 
This he pushed straight down into tbe mod, in the deepest parts of the 
river, and fetched up the eeU sticking between the prongs. 

Tutor. I have seen this method. It is called spearing of eels. 

WiUiam. While I was looking at him, a heron came flying over my 
bead, with his large flapping, wings. He alighted at the next turn of the 
river, and I crept softly behind the bank to watch his motions. He had 
waded into the water as far as his long legs vonld carry him, and was 
standing with his neck drawn in, looking intently on the stream. Pres- 
ently ho darted his long bill as quick as lightning into Uie water, and 
drew out a fish, which he swallowed. I saw him catch another in the 
lame manner. He then took alarm at some noise I made, and flew 
away slowly to a wood at some distance, where he settled. 

Tut0r, Probably his nest was there, for herons build upon the loftiest 
tree they can find, and sometimes in society together, lue rooks. For- 
meiiy, when these birds were valued for the amusement of hawking, 
many gentlemen had their Aeronrta, and a few are still remaining. 

^imam. I think they are the largest wild birds we have. 

Tutor, They are of great length and spread of wing, but their bodies 
are comparatively smalL 

WiUiam, I then turned homeward across the meadows, where I stop- 
ped awhile to look at a large flock of starlings, which kept flying about at 
no great distance. I could not tell, at first, what to make of them ; for 
they rose all together from the ground, as thick as a swarm of bees, and 
formed themselves into a kind of black cloud, hovering over the field. 
After taking a short round, they settled again, and presently rose again 
in the same manner. I dare say there were hundreds of them. 

Tutor, Perhaps so; for, in the fenny counties, their flocks are so 
numerous, as to break down whole acres of reeds by settling on them. 
This disposition of starlings to fly in close swarms was remarked even 
by Homer, who compares Sie foe flying from one of his heroes, to a doud 
of starlings retiring dismayed at the approach of the hawk. 

WiUiam. After I had left the meadows, I crossed the cornfields in 
the way to our house, and passed close by a deep marl-pit Xiooking 
into it, I saw in one of the sides a cluster of what I took to be shells ; and, 
upon going down, I picked up a clod of marl which was quite full of 
wiem ; but how sea-shells could get there I cannot imagine. 

Tutor. I do not wonder at your surprise, since many philosophers 
have been much perplexed to account for the same appearance. It is not 
uncommon to find great quantities of shells and relics of marine animals 
even in the bowels of high mountains very remote from the sea. ' 

WiUiam. I got to the high field next to our house just as the sun was 
setting, and I stood looking at it till it was quite lost. What a glorious 
sight 1 The clouds were tinged with purple and crimson, and y^low of 
all shades and hues, and the clear sky vaned from bliie to n fine green ni 
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the horizon. Bat how large the sun appears, jiut as it sets ! I fhmk it 
seems twice as big as when it is over head. 

TSOor, It does so ; and yon may probably have obseired the same 
apparent enlargement of the moon at its rising. 

JVUUam. I have ; but pray what is the reaJBon of this 1 

Tutor. It is an optical deception, depending upon principles' which I 
cannot well explain to you, till you know more of that branch of science. 
But what a number of new ideas this afternoon's walk has afforded yon I 
I do not wonder that you found it amusing ; it has been rery instructiye* 
too. Did you see noming of all these sights, Bobert ? 

Robert I saw some of them, but I did not take particular notice of 
them. 

7\atfr. Why not? 

BobtrL I do not know. I did not care about them; and I made the 
best of my way home. 

Tutor, That would have been right, if you had been sent on a mes- 
taee ; but, as you only walked for amusement, it would have been wiser 
to haye sought out as many sources of it as possible. But so it is ; one 
man walks through the world with his eyes open, and another with them 
shut ; and upon this difference depends all the superiority of knowledge 
the one acquires above the other. I have known sulors who had been m 
all the Quarters of the world, and could tell ]^ou nothing but the signs of 
the tippling-houses they frequented in the different ports, and the price 
and quality of the liquor. On the other hand, a Franklin could not cross 
the Cnannel without making some observations useful to mankind. While 
man^ a vacant, thoughtless youth, is whirled throughout Europe, without 
^nmg a sipgle idea worth crossing a street for ; the observing eye and 
mquiring mind find matter of improvement and delight, in every ramble 
in town and country. Do you^ men, William, continue to make use of 
your eyes ; and you, Robert, leam that eyes were given you to use. 

The preceding dialogue, if it has been attentively read, will 
probably enable the young student to write simple dialogues 
or conversations, similar to that presented in the following 

Example. 

DIALOGUE BETWEEN CHARLES AND HENRY, ABOUT DOOS. 

Charles. Whose dog is that, Henry, which I saw in your 
yard yesterday ? 

Henry. He belongs to my uncle, who bought him, when 
he was very young, of a poor boy in the street The boy 
appeared very destitute, and uncle bought him rather out of 
compassion for the boy, than because he wanted the dog. 

Charles. Is he good for any thing, — has he been trained? 

Henry. O yes; he is a very valuable animal. Uncle 
would not sell him at any price. He is an excellent water- 
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dog, and knows more than many boys of his own age. The 
other morning he was sitting in a chair at the window, from 
which he had been accustomed to look at the boys, as they 
were playing in the street, and, finding that he could not see 
tlirough the window, on account of the frost on the glass, he 
applied his warm tongue to one of the panes, and, lidking the 
finest from the glass, attempted to look out; but, the spot 
which he had cleared being only large enough to admit one 
eye, he immediately made another, in the same manner, for 
the other eye, by which he was enabled to enjoy the sight as 
usual. 

Charles. That was yery remarkable. But your uncle did 
not teach him to do that 

Henry, !No ; that was rather an operation of instinct than 
of training. But he will carry bundles, stand on two legs, 
find articles that are hidden, fetch tlnngs from the water, and 
is also well trained for hunting. 

Charles. He is a water-d<^, then, is he not? 

Henry. O yes. He is very fond of the water himself, 
but will not sdlow others to go into it Unde has a fine situ- 
ation at Nahantj on the water's edge, and many of his friends 
go there to bathe. But uncle is obliged to tie up Guido, the 
dog, when any one wishes to bathe ; for the animal will not 
allow any one to go into the water, if he can prevent it. 

Charles. That is very selfish in him. TVliat do you sup- 
pose is the reason that he is unwilling that others should en- 
joy a thing, of which, you say, he is himself so very fond ? 

Henry. O, he has a good reason for that, as well as for 
every thing else he does. The reason is, that, one day, my 
little brother, Geoi^e, was standing on a kind of wharf, built 
of stones, near the bathing place, and, happening to stoop 
over too far to look at some eels, that were gliding through 
the water below, he lost his balance and fell in. Nobody was 
near but Guido, and he immediatety jumped into the water, 
and held George up by the collar tOl some one came to his 
assistance. When the servant man, John, came to help 
Greorge out of the water, Guido had nearly dragged him to 
the shore ; but he found it rather hard work, for George is 
very fleshy, and, of course, quite heavy ; and, although Guido 
has a good opinion of himself, and doubts not his ability 
to drag any one else out of the water, yet he reasons very 

2 
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fioundljy and thinks it much less trouble, to piey^t people 
from going into the water, than to drag them out when tliej 
have got in. 

Oharlei. No wonder that yocir uncle values ]m ; he ia 
certainly a very valuable dog. 

Benry. 0, 1 could tell you a hundred stories about him, 
which would surprise you. The other day, George broii|rht 
home a bundle from Miss Farrar's, for my sister Caroline, 
which he threw down on a chair in the entry, and then ran 
off to play. Caroline was in her chamber, and, hearing 
George come in, spoke to him from her room, not knowing 
that he had gone out, and requested him to bring it up stairs. 
Guide was lying on the rug by the fire in the parlor, and, 
hearing Caroline call for the bundle, immediately jumped up, 
and, taking the bundle in his mouth, carried it up stairs and 
dropped it at Caroline's feet 

Charles. I should be very happy to have such a dog^ bal 
mother is so afraid of a dog's running mad and biting us chil- 
dren, that she will not allow us to keep one, 

Henry. Father says, that there is no fear of a dog's run- 
ning mad, if he has plenty of water. He says, that the 
reason that we so seldom hear of a dog's running mad here in 
Boston is, because water is plenty here, and dogs can always 
get at it, if they have once found their way to the Frog Fond 
on the Common. 

Charles. What is the name of that disease which people 
have who are bitten by niad dogs ? 

Henry. It is called hydr<yphobia^ which is a Greek word, 
and means " fear of water." Dogs, when they are mad, can- 
not bear the sight of water ; they will not drmk ; and there- 
fore, whenever a dog vnil drink, you may be sure that he is 
not mad. When a person is bitten by a mad, or rabid ani- 
mal, he expresses the same dread of water, and hence the 
disease is called, as I said, hydrophobia. 

Charles. I thank you, Henry, for giving me all this infor- 
mation. I shall tell it all to mother, and as I have often 
heard her say, that your father is a very sensible man, per- 
haps she may overcome her fear of hydryphobia, and allow 
brother James a^d me to keep a dog* 
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J&Bompks* 

In the same maimer the learner may write i» fimi^e dSalogve aboot th« 
following babjects: 



A cat -4 walk. A Svnday School 

A fox. A pair of skatea. cvsion. 

A hone. A tree, A holiday visit 

A watch. A kite. An eyening party. 

A dress. A book. A wedding. 

A ride. A bonnet AAmemL 

A meeting-hoiiMi An excnziion on the water. A baptism. 

A schooL A lesson. The celebration of an 

A sled. A new year's present anniyersary. 

An evening party. A walk abont the city. A visit to a printiiig 

A sleigh-ride. An exconion into tiM woods, office. 



vm. 

WOBDS. 



Sentences consist of words, and words are used to express 
thoughts or ideas. The ideas which they express depend on 
their connexion with other words. Sometimes the same word 
will signify an action, an object, a quality, or an attribute. 
Thus, in the sentence ^ I shall present the book to Charles,** 
the word "present" signifies an action. If I say "the book 
will then be a present," the word ^present" will signify an 
object, and is a noun or name. But, if the sentence be, 
" Charles must be present when the book is given," the word 
^present" will signify an attribute, and is an adjective. 

The proper use of words, and the correct understanding of 
them, constitutes one of the greatest difficulties in written 
language. It is therefore highly important that every writer 
be careful to use the proper word to express the idea which 
he wishes to communicate ; and when he is required to use a 
wc»*d, that he endeavor thereby to express no other idea than 
that, which the word is intended to convey. 

The Dictionary is however a very unsafe guide to the 
proper signification of words, because their meaning is so ma- 
terially affected by the connexion in which they stand. 
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There are manj words, the sound of which is exactlj simi- 
lar to the sound of other words that are spelt very differently. 
In using such words there is little danger of their being mis- 
taken the one for the other, because, as has just been said, we 
are guided by the connexion in which they stand. But in 
writing them, many mistakes are frequently made, on account 
of the want of early attention to the subject of orthography. 
The object of this lesson is to afford an exercise in the use of 
such words as are both sounded and spelt alike, and of those 
which have the same sound and are spelt differently. 

The remark may here be made that the change of a single 
letter, or the removal of the accent, frequently alters the en- 
tire character of a word. Thus the words advise and prac- 
tise, which are verbs, expressing an action, by the change of 
the letter s to c, become practice, and advice, which are nouns. 
Again, the words comment', increase', are verbs ; while com'- 
ment, in'crease, &c are nouns. In the use of such words, the 
student should be accustomed to note the word, in his early 
exercises, by the proper accent. 

S^Mmple, 

*' I saw with some surprise that the Muses, whose business 
was to cheer and encourage those who were toiling up the 
ascent, would often sing in the bowers of pleasure, and ac- 
company those who were enticed away at the oall of the pas- 
sions. They accompanied them, however, but a little way, 
and always forsook them when they lost sight of the hill. 
The tyrants then doubled their chains upon the unhappy cap^ 
tives, and led them away without resistance, and almost with 
their own assent, to the cells of Ignorance or the mansions of 
misery." 

Johnson, slightly altered, 

Example 2d. 

" The bold design 
Pleased highly those infernal states, and joy 
Sparkled in all their eyes ; with full assent 
They rose." 

MtUon, Paradise Lost, B, 2d, 
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*< He hath deserved worthily ot his eoanlay ; aod his oiceni 
(namely^ to the highest hancrsj S^.) is not by siich easy degrees 
as those who have been sappie aoid conrteoiis to the people.'' 

Shaiipearej CbrudamUf Act 2d, Som$2d, 

Meeretses, 

Air, ere, heiri devise, deriee; ahsr, •Iter: tnaste, truMte'; pAlafte, 
pallet, palette^ fane, fain, feup ; bear, bare ; ooie, boar; coniicfl, eoooael; 
coarse, course ; eeiliag, sealing: drawer, drawer; eminent) imminent; 
canon, cannon; freeze, frieze, riize; gnaw, nor; hoard, horde; horse, 
hoarse; heal, heel; hanl, hall; key, quay; lead, led; lyie, li«r; manor, 
manner; mien, mean; meat, meet, mete; pavt, pear; peas,|ieee; prac- 
tice, practise; assent, ascent; rite, right, write, wiig^t; rose, rows; vein, 
vain; rain, rein, reign; raise, ra^ raze; size, si^^ ; slay, sleigh, slaie ; 
their, there; yale^ yeil, rail; white, wight; way. weigh, wney; you, yew; 
fare, fair] deer, dear; hne, hew; high, hie; nole, w4K>le; seen, scene, 
seine; stile, st^e; straight, strait; waist, waste; bdl, bdle; se]l,edl; 
herd, heard; wring, ring; angfat, ought; lessen, lesson; profit, prophet; 
choler, collar; weU, (a ttouii,^ well, (an adoerb) ; pei'fiime, perfnme' : snb- 
iect'; snl/ject; oVject, object^: im'port, imjport , pres'ent, present'; ab- 
sentf, aVsent; smr^Tey, soryey ; ferment, ferment^; tor'ment, tormenf; 
insult', in'snlt; com^pact, compact'; eon'cerl, concert^; dis'eoimt^ du- 
connt'; rec'ord, record'; ex'tract, eztraet'^ bow, bean; berry, bnry; 
boogh, bow ; capitol, capital ; cask, casque ; censer, censor ; claws, danse ; 
aite, dte, sikht; dime, dimb; complement, compliment; creek, creak; 
flue, flew; blew, bine; fort, forte; frays, phrase; herd, heard; sli^t, 
sleight; waye; waive. 



1^^ 



OF PHRASES, CXAUSES, AND SENTENCES. 

When names, whether proper, oommoa,' or abstract, are 
joined to their subjects by means of connecting words, but 
without a verb, the collection is called a phr€ue. As, The 
extent of ^e city ; The path up the mountain; The house 
by the side g£ the river. 

If the connecting word be a verb, the assemblage of words 

* There are abont sixty words in the fio^h hmgoage that are thus dia 
tingnished by the accent alone. See Bice^e ChmpMition, page 21«i. 

2* 
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is then styled a clatue, a simple sentence, or a simple propo- 
sition, words of nearly equivalent import. As, The city is 
large. The path up the mountain was exceedingly steep. 
They are taught by a good master. See Jt%ce*e Gampanttonj 
pages 7th and Q6th. 

The -words phrase and dauee may therefore be thus de- 
fined: 

A phrase is a connected assemblage of words, without a 
finite verb. 

A clause is a connected assemblage of words, with a finite 
rerb.* 

A sentence is an assemblage of words making complete 
sense. 

The difference between a phrase, a dause, and a sentence, 
may be stated as follows : A sentence always, a clause some 
times, but a phrase never makes complete sense. 

There aro various kinds of phrases, such as substantiive 
phrases, participial phrases, infinitive phrases, adverbial 
phrases, prepositional phrases, and inteijectional phrases ; so 
named from the office which they perform, or the parts of 
speech which they contain. 

Clauses are frequently designated neuter, active-transitive, 
active-intransitive, and passive ; in allusion to the verbs which 
/orm them. A clause which contains a relative pronoun is 
ealled a relative clause, and one containing a verb in the sub- 
junctive mood is called the subjunctive clause. Specimens 
of most of these will be found in the following sentence : 

Neuter douse, . . . Daiins was 

Sviatantive j^aroM in appomiion^ . a King of Pezsia. 

Active clause^ . . . Alexander conqnered Darius, 

Rdative claute, .... who fled from the field of battle : 

Passive clause, . . . (but) he was assassinated 
Substantia phrase, . . .by one of his own generals, [der, 

Participial phrase, . . (who) coveting the favor of Alexan- 

illtnor active and rdative douse, slew his nnfortnnate master 

Infinitive phrase, . . . to secure his own interest 

Skibstantive phrase. . . with that monarch. 

A sentence usually consists of three principal parts, ttie 
subject, the verb, and the object. As, The man struck the 



* A Jimte verb is a verb that has a sabject or nominatire. Verbs in the 
infinitive mood, or the participle, as they have no nominative, are not con- 
«!idered Jinits verbs. 
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tx>7. Here man is the subject, struck the verb, and hof the 
object. Some verbs, however, admit no object, after them, 
and the sentence will then consist of only two principal parts, 
the subject and the verb. All the other parts of a sentence 
are merely adjuncts, relating to the principal parts, and de« 
signed to express some circumstance affecting their signifi- 
cation. 

Sentences are of two kinds, simple sentences and compound 
sentences. 

A simple sentence contains but one nominative and one 
finite verb. As, " Life is short." 

A compound sentence contains two or more simple sen- 
tences, joined together by one or more connecting words. As, 
^ Life is short, and art is long." The different parts of a 
compound sentence are called members. 

Clauses are joined together to form compound sentences by 
conjunctions and relative pronouns ; and phrases are, for the 
most part, united by prepositions and adverbs ; the latter are 
also A'equently employed to connect minor clauses with the 
other parts of a sentence. 

Both the subject and the object of a verb may be expressed 
as follows : 

First. By a single noun or pronoun. As, [John] struck 
Piim.] 

Secondly, By a series of nouns or pronouns. As, [Dili- 
gence, industry, and proper improvement of time] are mate 
rial duties of the young. 

Thirdly, By a substantive, or an infinitive phrase or 
phrases. As, [The acquisition of knowledge] is one of the 
most honorable occupations pf youth. 

Fourthly, By a noun or a pronoun, attended by a minor 
or relative clause. As, [The veil, which covers from our 
eyes the events of succeeding years] is a veil woven by the 
hand of mercy. 

Fifttdy, By an entire member of a compound sentence. 
As, [He who pretends to great sensibility towards men, and 
yet has no feeling for the Mgh objects of relidon, no heart to 
admire and adore the great Father of the Universe] has rea- 
son to distrust the truth and delicacy of his sensibility. 

The object of this lesson is to make the student acquainted 
with the constituent parts and members of sentences, both 
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■imide aad oompouiid. The exercises that are f 
presented that he may distipgnish the phrases froi 
the daoses firom the senteiioes» the imperfect « 
the perfect, and the simple firom the oompoond. 



Hie eye of the paisiiig tnyeUer may mark thenii or maxk ihtm noi 
hot tfasy ftead peaoefoUy in thonmnds over all Ibe hind; and most bean- 
tifol do they make it, tfarongfa all its wide ralleys and narrow n^oofl, — iti 
low hobns eaciicled hj the rocky wallf of some bonny boin, rr-its green 
moonts elated with their little crowning groves of plane jtrees,'-^ its yellow 
cornfields, — its bare pastoral hill-sides, and all its heathy moors, on whose 
black boaom Ue thhiing or concealed glades of ezoessiTe yerdnra, inhabit- 
ed by flowen, and yiiited only by the fiu^^ymg beaik 

By annmenta so itfBong. If we eonld iniyiwi. Thegr ^ agree la the 
belief. The fearful conseqnenoea. In spite ofall admomtion and rqatx£ 
Feel themselyes at liberty. Such an nndertakinff woold be vain. I am 
deairoiu of explaining. Tov the reasons already given. We cannot 
bat i:ejoice that Directed their attentScm. AMampted to pioye. Haka 
themselyes aooonntable. The question whidi arises has poasled. Has 
produced in oar mind. Religion has its seat in tbe heart Were now 
out in diousands. Would be expedient Bemains for us to notice. On 
the Sabbath momii^ Oyeigrown with grass and moss. With somewhat 
diminished lustre. The daisies of a luxuriant sprinir had coyeved the spot 
Opportunity of addressing each other. Had fataU^ infected. With in- 
descobable ^easure. The most remote period of tune. We hoped that 
this sight. The interior of the cavern. Yerpr important purposes. Hays 
a ten£ncy to preserve. Withdraws his propitious l^t Uowever base or 
unworthy. Is the emblem of. How boundless. The tender assiduities 
of fiienaiBhip. Irregular projecting rocks. Was peculiarly dear. Witk 
very great pleasure. The nsnlgent lamp of nignt The science whk^ 
treats of language is called Grammar. Writi^ is the art of making 
thoughts visible. 

Now came still Evening on, and Twilight gray 

Had in her sober livery all things clad. 

The melancholy days nave come, the saddest of the year, 

Of wailing winds, and naked woods, and meadows brown and sere, 

Heaped in the hollows of the grove, the withered leaves lie dead. 

They rustle to the eddying gust, and to the rabbit*s trMd. 

The lower animals, as far as we are able to judge, are entirely occupied 
with the objects of their present perceptions ; and the case is nearly tha 
same with the lower orders of our own species. 

Diligence, industry and proper improvement of time^ ave materia 
duties of the young. 

Honor and shame finom no condition rise ; 
Act weU your part, there all the honor lies. 

Charity, like the sun, brightens every object on which it shinea. 

Thooffh I speak with tbe tongue of men and of angels and Itave aot 
charity, X am nothing. 
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U8E OF WORDS, PHRASES, AND CLAUSES^ IN THE 
EXPANSION OF THE IDEA 

The preTicms Exercise having rendered the student fa- 
miliar with the parts of which a compound sentence is com- 
posed, it is now proposed thai he be exercised in the 
oonstmction of Midi sentences ; as in the following 

We went. 

We went in a carriage. 

We went in a carriage to the meeting. 

We went in a carriage to the meeting last night. 

We went in a carriage to the meeting in Church Street last 
night 

We went in a carriage to the meeting in Chnrch Street last 
night, and heard an excellent sermon* 

We went in a carnage to the meeting In Chnrch Street last 
nighty with a munbetr of friei^ and iMard an excellent ser- 
mon from the Ber. Mr. Sterens. 

We went, in a carriage to the meeting in Church Street last 
night, with a nnmfoer m friends firom the country, and heard 
an excdlent sermon &om the Bev. Mr. Stevens, on the duties 
of children to their parents. 

We went in a carriage to the meeting in Church Street last 
night, with a number of friends from the country, and heard 
an excellent sermon from the Bev. Mr. Stevens, on the duties 
of children to their parents, delivered in a very solemn and 
impressive manner* 

In the same manner iha Btndent may expand the following simple 
sentences: 

My father sailed. They hare done all Ihej could. 

John rehited. A cat canght 

If Heniy had not disobeyed. A thief was eaoght 

God created. The liirhtnine stmck. 

Iremember. The riler rolled. 

Habitofll indolence undermines. The minister preached. 
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I heard John say. Th^ artist painted 

Henry declared. I have purchased. 

This book contains. His parents reside. 

A horse ran away. The dot feU. 

Gentleness coirects. The gins rose. 

The boys took. A mad dog bit 

The servants retomed. The sheriff took. 

My father keeps. The wind blew down. 

The ship sailed. The tide OTcrflowed. 

The master came. The earthquake destroyed 
A large number of peopled assembled. The beg^ came. 

Geography teaches. X heard him sing. 



XL 

OP THE PARTS AND ADJUNCTS OF A SENTENCE. 

The natural order of an English sentence is to place the 
subject with its adjuncts, if any, at the beginning of the Ben- 
tence, and the verb and the objective, with their respective 
adjuncts after it. This order, however, it is not necessary al- 
ways to preserve, but on the contrary the beauty and harmony 
of the sentence are often greatly increased by a departure from 
it With respect to the cadence, or dose of a sentence, care 
should be taken that it be not abrupt nol: unpleasant. In 
order to give a sentence its proper close, the longest member 
and the fullest words should be reserved for the conclusion. 
But in the distribution of the members, and in the cadence of 
the period, as well as in the sentences themselves, variety 
must be observed ; for the mind and the ear soon tire with a 
frequent repetition of the same tone. \ 

Li the following example the student will notice the differ* 
ent order in which the parts of the sentence are arranged, 
while they still collectively convey the same idea. The dif- 
ferent forms of construction, which depend on the power of 
varying the arrangement, have a material effect upon the 
precision and harmony of the sentence ; and therefore that 
arrangement is always to be preferred, which, while it sounds 
most harmoniously to the ear, conveys most clearly the idea 
intended to be expressed. 
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. JEoecanple 

The poet most stadj variely, above all things, not only 
in professed descriptions of the scenery, but in frequent 
allusions to natural objects, which, of course, oflen occur in 
pastorals. 

Above all things, the poet, not only in.professed descriptions 
of the scenery, but in the frequent allusions to natural objects 
which occur of course in pastorals, must study variety. 

Not only in professed descriptions of the scenery, bat*in 
the frequent allusions to natural objects, which oocor, of 
oourse, in pastorals, the poet must, above all things, study 
variety.* 

ExercUe9. 

IThe Btadent wQl notice that in the followmg aentenoes, the memben 
are very badly arranged. It is required of hun to present them in sadi 
orda: as will make them most harmonious and exhibit the sense to the 
best adyantage.] 

There was a feeling of strangeness, as he passed through the village, 
that every thing shomd be just as it was when he left 

In the trees, there was a melancholy gusty sound, and the night was 
shutting in about it, as they drew near the homse. 

But not only from its relation to the past ni^ht, the morning is a fit 
time for devotion, but considered as an introduction to a new day. 

To strengthen a character, which will fit me for heaven or for hell, to 
perform actions which will never be forgotten,* to receive impressions 
which may never be effaced, to that world where I have often gone astray, 
[ am to return. 

Temptations which have often subdued me, this day, I am to meet ; 
again with opportunities of usefulness, I am to help in deciding the hap- 

* It win save much time and trouble in copying, if the student, in the 
preparation of his exercises, pursue the following method: placing the dif- 
ferent members ^f 11i». sentence in separate Imes and numbermg them, 
ne may afterwards' arrange them by their numbers, as in the following 
example : 

1 We. 

2 with the rest of our party, 

3 notwithstanding the storm and darkness, 

4 pursued. 



^ our journey. 

J' ^ ^' 2' 2' 

14 5 2 3 

13 4 5 2 

2 14 5 3 

2 3 14 5 

3 12 4 5 
3 2 14 5 



4 15 2 3 

4 15 3 2 

5 14 2 3 
5 14 3 2 

2 4 15 3 

3 2 1 4 5&c. 
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pineH of thfiir present and futore life, in sending their cliaraeteni and to 
mflnence the mmd« of othen. • 

HaTiiHi; on the men^ and protection of the Almigfatr cast onrselTes, 



to the labor and daties wluch as imposes^ with aeir coBMenee ire riioald 

go forth, 

Giren in part to prayer, as of deyotional topics and excitements, a t»- 
riety it ftinushes, tms period shoald be. 

And gone to testifj of us to onr jndse, and that anodier daj has gone, 
at this mmr, natually a ledeeting mind wiU remember/ 

Time misspent and talents wasted, defectiye motiyes and irregnlar de> 
nres, if soifered to speak plainly and inspect faitibfbllj, conscience will 
recount 

Between the brothers was no deadly nd deep qoattel and of tlis nn 
natoral estrannment the causa neither of them eewd USL 

In the little noUow that lay between the graye of then: fadier, whose 
shrood was hai>ly not yet sdll from the fall of dost to dnst, and of their 
mother long since dead, as the brothers composedly bat firmly stood, 
gruping each others hand, the minister said, ** 1 most fulfill the promise 
wfaidi imade to ^oor &ther on hb death bed" and with a oleasant ooon- 
tenance stood beside them. 

On a yoyaee in quest of a north-west pasaam to IikBa, Henry Hndsoo 
In 1609, an En^^isnman in the servioeec the Dutch, dis eo ver ad the noble 
mer that bean his name. 



xn. 

8ENTEKGES. 

The following words oonstitate a perfect sentence. liia 
required to arrange them into sentences. 

1. 

A gratitude emotion delightful is. 
Gratitude is a delightful emotion. 

Exclamation interesting adverse when drcumstanoes under 
Mark Antony this made ^ have all I except lost away given 
have I what'' 

Mark Antony, when under adverse circumstances, made 
this interesting exclamation * << I have lost all, except what I 
have given away." 
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Exerciiei. 

Sorrows the poor pity sufferings of the Ind. 

To itscir others heart grateful the duty at performs once Rs and Uftlf 
grateful endears. 

Beings best of God kindest the is and. 

Lamented an amiable yoaih sincere of terms in grief paient d«Uh 
affectionate the of a most 

Temper even and mild remarkably a possessed Sir Isaac Newton. 

Words few these in duties contained all are moral our : By do done be 
would as you. 

To eat and drink, instead of living do as many drink and eat we ■tMwMi 
to live in order. . 

Glorious the l^nn how an object is ; bat glorious more how much good 
It great that and good Being use for our made it who. 



xnL 

CAPITAL LETTERS. 

) ■ 

The first word of every book, chapter, letter, note, or any 
other piece of writing shoald begin with a capital letter. 

The names of the months and the days of the week should 
always begin with a capital letter. 

The first word after a period should begin with a capital 
letter. 

The first word after every interrogation, or exclamation, 
should begin with a capital letter ; unless a number of inter- 
rogative, or exclamatory sentences occur together, and are 
not totally independent. 

The various names, or appellations of the Deity should 
begin with a capital letter ; as, God, Jehovah, the Almighty, 
the Supreme Being, the Lord, Providence, the Messiah, the 
Holy Spirit, &c. 

All proper names, such as the names of persons, places, 
streets, mountains, lakes, rivers, ships, &c, and adjective 
derived from them, should begin with a capital letter. 

The first word of a quotation after a colon, or when it is In 
a direct form, should begin with a capital letter. 

3 
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The first word of an example, everj substantative and prin- 
cipal word in the titles of books, and the first word of every 
line in poetry, should be^n with a capital letter 

The pronoun I, and the inteijection O, are alwajs written 
In capitals. 

Anj words, when remarkably emphatical, or when thej 
are the principal subject of the composition, maj begin with 
capitals. 

Mcercises. 

when Socrates Was Asked what Man- Approached the Nearest to Per 
feet happiness, He answered, that man who Has The Fewest wants. 

addison Has Remarked, with Eqnal pietj and tmth, that the CreatioQ 
b a Perpetual feast To the mind of a Good man. 

diligence, industry, and Proper improyement Of time, Are Material 
duties of the Young ; but the young Often Neglect These duties. 

how often shall my brother sin against me and I forgive him ? tiQ 
Seven Times? 

but what Excuse can the englishman Plead 1 the custom Of duelling ? 

how manv lessons are there in this book ? are there More Than twenty- 
five? 

why did Ton Not Arrive sooner ? were you necessarily Detained ? 

dan^ter of faith. Awake ! Arise ! Illume 
the I>rcad Unknown, The chaos of Hie tomb. 

the lord Mv pasture Shall Prepare, 
and Feed Me With.A shepherd's care. 

, V father of aH in Every Age^ 

in Every Clime Adimred, 
by Saint, by savage, Atia By^sSg^ ^ % 
Jehovah, jove, or lord '^ 



/ ■ 



thou great first cause, least tmtferstoocL 
who AH my Sense Confined (confin^tjf^ 
to Know But This, That thou Art gooil 
and That myself Am Blind. 

jet Gavest me In this Dark Estate, &c. 

the language of Manv of the enropcan nations was derTrnd Vnm tSf 

Ancient latin. 
The english and french Fleets had a Severe Engagement 
i saw the dutch Ambassador in the Carriage of the Spanish consuL 
Always remember this Ancient maipm, Spoken by the ereek philoscf 

pher: "Know thyself." tr- j b f 

The christian lawgiver Savs, " take up Thy Cross Daflv and follow me.' 
Solomon oUerves, that " Fride goes Beforo Destruction,** 
Johnson's dictionary has long been the standard of enaljsh orjliography 
mt the work of doctor webster seems in a Fair way to Supplant Jt 
have yon nead rollings ancient history. 

thomson*8 laasoas «n4 cowper's task contun many Po(Btical BeautS«0 
i hope Ton will bo able to W rite Connectly All that I hiave Written 
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XIV. 

OF PUNCTUATION.* 

Punctuation is the art of dividing a written oompositum 
into sentences, or parts of sentences ; and is principally used 
to mark the grammatical divisions of a sentence. The marks 
employed in pu;ictuation are sometimes used to note the dif- 
ferent pauses and tones of voice, vhich the sense and an 
accurate pronunciation require. 

The characters or marks, used in punctuation are : 

The Comma f , The quotation marks ** * 

The Semicolon X ^ ; The Diasresis 

The Colon : Crotchets ( ) 

The Period! . Brackets [] 

" ' : V 

* The importance of correct panctnation raaj be seen hj the following 
extract from ^e I^ndon Times of September, 1S18. 

" The contract lately made for limiting the town of Lirerppoli during the 
ensuing year, has been thrown void bv the misplacing of a comma in the 
advertisement, which ran thus : * The lamps at present are about 4050 la 
number, and have in general two spouts each, composed of not less than 
twenty threads of cotton/ The contractor would have proceeded to fur- 
nish ea^ lamp* with the said twenty threads ; but^ this being but half the 
usual quantity, the commissioner disoovered that the difference arose from 
the comma lollowing, instead of preceding, the word eaek. The parties 
agreed to annul the contract, and a new one is now ordered.** 

Again ; the meaning of the following sentence is materially affected by 

the punctuation : . ' 

^* 1 said that he is dishonest it is true and I am sorry for it.** 
Now the pause placed after eUskonest, will imply that it is tru4 that he is 
diskonestf tnus: "1 said that he is dishonest ; it is true, and I am sorry for 
It.** But, if the pause be placed after true, the sentenoe implies that it i$ 
true that I said he is dishonest, and I am sorry that I said so, thus: ''I 
said that he is dishonest, it is true ; and I am sorry for it.*' 

The misplacing of a comma, by a Mr. Sharjie, converted an innocent 
remark into a piece of horrid blasphemy : ^ Believing Richard Brothers to 
be a prophet sent, by God I have engraved his portrait.** Had the comma 
been removed two words forward, the assertion would have been innocent, 
t The word comma is derived from the Greek language, and properly 
designates a segment, section, or part c%a of from a comnlete sentence 
In its usual acceptation, it signifies the point, which marks the smaller 
segments, or portions of a period. It, therefore, represents the shortest 
pause, and consequently marks the least constructive or most dependent 
parts of a sentence. 

1 The word semiaJon is derived from the Latin word som%, which meani 
mf, and the Greek word hdon, which signifies a member. . 

f The wor^ period is derived from the Greek languajpe, and ineans **« 
nretUt,** "• 
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The Exclamation I xhe Brace J- 

The Interrogation ? I 

The Dash — The Acute Accent / 

The Ellipsis The Grave Accent \ 

The Hyphen - The Circumflex Accent a , 

The Breve w The Caret a 

The Apostrophe * The Cedilla . 9 

To these maj be added the marks of reference : 

The Asterisk ♦ The Section $ 

The Obelisk t The Parallels I 

The Double Obelisk J The Paragraph If 

BULES OF PUNCTUATION. 

1. When two or more words are conneeted without the oonneeUng 
word being expressed, the comma supplies the place of that word ; «8, 
** Alfred was a orave, pious, patriotic pnuce.** 

2. Those parts of a sentence which contain the relative pronoun, the 
case absolate, the nominative case independent any parenthetical daose^ 
and simple members of sentences, connected by words expressing a com- 
parison, must be separated by commas ; as, ^ The elephant, which yoit 
saw in the menagerie, took the child np with his trunk into his cage." 
** Shame being lost, all nrtue is lost** ** Peace, Virtue, peace is all 
thine own.** " Better is a dinner of herbs widi love, than a stalled ox and 
hatred therewith." 

3. The following words and phrases, and other? similar to them, are 

/enerally separated by commas from the rest of the sentence ; name! j 

Nay, so, however, hence, besides, perhaps, finally, in short, at least, more* 

/ver, agam. first, secondly, thirdly, lastly, once more, on the contrary, 

'ic ■ 

4. The words of another writer, not formally introduced as a quota* 
ion, and words and clauses expressing contrast or opposition, though 
closely connected in construction, are separated by a comma; as,'** I 
pity tlic man, who can travel from Dan to Beersheba and cry, *T is all 
barren." 

** Though deep, yet dear ; though gentle, yet not duU ; 
Strong, without rage ; without overflowing, full." 

5. When the absence of a word is indicated in reading or speaking by 
a pause, its place maybe ?r7-)lied by a comma; as, "From lawari8e$ 
security: from secuntpr, vi^^ j ; from inquiry, knowledge." 

6. liouns in apposition, accompanied by explanatory words or phrases, 
■re separated by. commas; but ir such noups are single, or only form a 
proper name, they are niit divided : as, *" Paul the Apostle of the Gentiles 
was eminent for his zeal fiMA knowledge." 

^ 7. When a sentence consists of several members, each constituting a 
distinct proposition, and hi^ving a dependence upon each other, or upon 
some common clause, they are separated by semicolons ; as, " Wisdom 
has bnilded her house; she hath hibwn out ner seven pillars; she hath 
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killed her beasts; she hath ming^led her wine; she hath also f nrdshed 
her table." 

8. The colon is nsed to divide a sentence into two or more paiia^ 
which, althoogh the sense be complete in each, are not wholly indepen* 
dent ; as, " Nature felt her inability to extricate herself from the conse* 
quences qf guilt : the gospel reveals the plan of Divine interpositioQ 
and aid." 

9. The colon* is used when an example, a quotation, or a speech if 
Introduced; as, "The Scriptures give ns an amiable representation of 
the Dcitj in the^e words : God is love." 

10. The period is used at the end of a complete and independent sen- 
tence. It. is also placed after initial letters, when used alone ; and, like- 
wise^ after all abbreviations; as, ''One clear and direct path is pointed 
out to man." "Fear God." "Have charity towards all men.^ " G. 
W." for « George Washington." " Geo." for " George." " Bety." for 
« Benjamin.'' " U- S." for *' Old Style." « F. B. S." for " FeUow of the 
Koyal Society." 

In a general view, the period ' separates the paragraph into sentences ; 
the semicolon divides a compound sentence into simple ones ; and the 
comma collects into clauses tne scattered circumstances of manner time, 
place, relation, &c., belonging to every verb and to every noun. 

The note of interrogation,! or the question, as it is sometimes called, is 
placed after< every sentence which contains a question ; as, " Who is 
this ? " "" What have you in your hand I" " The Cyprians said to me^ 
Why do you weep^ " . 

The exclamation point is used to express any sudden or violent emo- 
tion ; such as surprise, joy, grief^ love, hatred, anger, pi^, anxiety, ardent 
wish^ &p. It is also used to mark an exalted idea of the Deity ; and is 
generally placed iifter the nominative case independent ; and after the 
noun or pronoun which follows an interjection ; as, " How mischievous 
are the effects of war 1 " ** blissful days I Ah me J how soon ye pass 1 " 

The exclamation point is also used after sentences containinjg a ques- 
tion when no answer is expected; as, "What is more amiable than 
yirtuc.*^ 

Several exclamation points are sometimes used together, either in a 
]>arenthesis or by themselves, for the purpose of exoi-essing ridicule, or a 
great degree of suiprise, &C. 

A parenthesis | is a sentence, or a part of a sentence, inserted within 



4f Some very respectable grammarians tell ns, that the propriety of using 
a colon or semicolon is sometimes detennined by the use or omission of a 
conjunction ; as, " Do not flatter yourself with the hope of perfect happi 
ness : there is no such thing in the world : " " Do not flatter yourselves 
with the hope of perfect happiness ; for there is no such thing in the 
world." But many respectable writers make no use of the colon ; and it 
mav well be questioned, whether the retention of this character among the 
marks of punctuation adds any thing to the clearness or precision of written 
language. 

' t The word interrogation is derived from the Latin, and means a qites 
tion* 

I The word parmtheszt is derived from the Greek language, and means 
tft intertion, 

8» 
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■nother sentence, but which may be omitted withont injuring the senn 

or construction, and is enclosed between two curved lines like these ; ( ). 

The curved lines between which a parenthesis is enclosed are called 

crotchets* 

Sometimes a sentence is enclosed between marks like these, [ ] whidi 
are called brackets 

The following difference is to be noticed in the nse of crotchetd^ and 
brackets : Crotchets are used to enclose a sentence, or part of a sentence, 
which is inserted betvreen the parts of another sentence : Brackets are 
^nerally used to separate two subjects, or to enclose an explanatory note 
or observation standing by itselt. When a parenthesis occurs within 
another parenthesis, brackets enclose the former and crotchets the latter: 
as in the following sentence from Sterne : ** I know the banker I deal 
with, or the physician I usuallpr call in [there is no need, cried Dr. Slop 
(wfUdng), to call in any ohvsician in this case] to be neither of them men 
of much religion." 

It may be here remari^ed, that a parenthesis is frequently placed be- 
tween commas, instead of crotehets, &c. ; but the best writers avoid die 
ase of parentheses'as much as is possible. 

The hyphen * is a small mark placed between the parts of a compound 
word; as, sea- water, s^mi-drcle. 

The hyphen is also used to denote the long sound of a vowel ; as,' Epi- 
curean, deco-rum, balco-ny. 

The hyphen must always be put at the end of the line when part of a 
word is in one line and part in another; but, in this case, the letters of 
a syllable must never be separated ; as, extraor- 
dinary, not ext- 
raordmary. 

The dash is a straight mark longerthan a hyphen ; thus, — 

The proper nse of the dash is to express a sudden stop, or change of 
the subject ; but, by modem writer!^ it is etnployed as a substitute for 
almost all of the other marics ; being used sometimes for a comma, semi 
colon, colon, or period ; sometimes for a question or an exclamation, aad 
sometimes for crotehets and bn^Jcets to enclose a parenthesis. ' 

An ellipsis t or omission of words, syllables, or letters, is indicated by 

various marks ; sometimes by a dash ; as, the k g, for th^ king ; 

sometimes by asterisks or stars, like these, ****; sometimes by hy 
phens, thus, - - - - ; sometimes by small dots or periods, like these : . . . . 

The breve (thus ^\ is placed over a vowel to mdicate its short sound , 
as, St Helena. 

^ The apostrophe t is a comma pUu^d i^bove the line. It is used as the 
sign of the possessive case, and sometimes indicates the omission of a 
letter or several letters; as, John*s; "'Tis" for "it is"; "tho'" for 
"though;" "lov'd" for -loved"; « 1 11 " for « I wUL" 

The quotation marks, or inverted commas, as they are sometimei 



* The word hyphen is derived from the Greek language, and ^gnifies 
under one^ or to^^her; and is used to imply that the words or syllables, 
between which it is placed, are to be taken together as one word. 

t The word elUpsts is derived from the Greek langu^e, and means a» 
9misswiu 

X The word apoetrophe is derived from the Greek language, and signifies 
the turning away, or omission, of one letter or more. 
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called, Consist of fonr commaa ; two inverted, or npside down, at the be* 
ginning of a word, phrase, or sentence which is quoted or transcribed from 
Bome author in his o¥m words ; and two o&ers, in their direct poiMoo, 
placed at the conclosion ; as, An excellent poet says: 

** The proper stad j of mankind is man.* 

Sometimes the quotation is marked bj single, instead ef dosbli^ 
commas. 

The diflsresis * consists of two periods placed over tbe latter of two tow* 
els; to show that they are to be prononnccd in separate srllables; as, 
Laoco5n, Zo5nomia, cooperate. 

The brace is employed to unite several lines of poetry, or to conned 
a number of words with one common term ; and it is also used to preveiil 
a rei)ctition in writing or printing ; thus, 

*^ Waller was smooth : but Dryden taught to join ) 
The varying verae, uie full-resounding line, f 
The long majestic march and encigy divineJ' i 

C-e-o-u-s ^ 

S^c^o^u-s I "'^ pronounced like shus. 
T-i-o-u-s } 

The cedilla, or cerilla, is a curve line placed under the letter e, to show 
iSiat it has the sound of s. It is used principally in words derived from 
the French language. 

Thus, garqon, in which word the ^ is to be pronounced like 9, 

The accents! are marks used to signify the proper pronunciation of 
words. 

The accents are three in number ; 

The grave accent thus, ^ 
The acute accent ; thus, / 
The circumflex accent ; thus, a 

The grave accent is represented by a mark placed over a letter, or syl 
lable, to show Uiat it must be pronounced with the falling inflection of 
the voice ; as, Ilcuthkmir. 

The acute accent is represented by a similar mark, pointing in the 
opposite direction, to show that the letter or syllable must be pronounced 
with the rising inflection of the voice ; thus, Epicur&in, European. 

The meaning of a sentence often depends on the kind of accent which 
is used : thus, the following sentence ir the acute accent be used on the 
word ownBy becomes a question. 

** Pleased thon shalt hear, and thou aldne shalt hear ? " 

But, if the grave accent be placed on the word alone^ it becomes a simple 
teclaration; as, - , . 



* The word dUaretU is derived fh>m the Greek language, and signifies 
a taking awafy or a tUvisian, 

t The word aeceta hi derived firom the Latin language, and signifies tM 
soiM o/the voice. 
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" pleased thoa shalt hear, and thou al^e shall hear." 

The drcnmflex accent is the union of the graTo and acute accents, and 
indicates that the syllable on which it is placed should haVe both the 
rising and ^e falling inflection of the roicc. 

The cai-ct * is a mark resembling an inverted v, placed under the line 
It is never used in printed boolu, but, in maanscripts, it shows that 
lomething has been acddentallj omitted ^ as, 

reeited 
'* Geoi^ has his lesson." 

The following marks are references; and are generallv used to call 
attention to notes on words or sentences, placed at the bottom of the 
page: 

The Asterisk, * The Parallels, D 

The Obelisk, t The Paragraph, f 

The Doable Obelisk, | The Index, O^ 
The Section, S 

When many notes occur on ft page* And these marks are all exhausted, 
they are sometimes doubled. I'igures and letters are also sometunes 
used instead of the above marks. 

It is proper to remark, that, in some hooks the section, 4* and the para- 
graph, % are used to mark the parts of a composition, which in writing 
or printing should be separated. 

A paragraph t denotes the beginning of a new subject, or a sentence 
not connected with the forecoing. 

A section X is used for subdivi(fing a chapter into smaller parts. 

It is proper here to remark, that every composition should be divided 
into paragraphs, when the sense will allow the separation. DitferenI 
subjects, uiless thev are very short, or very numerous in a smuall compass 
should be separated into paragraphs. 

EXEBCISES IN PUNCTUATION. 
Ituert Commas in their pn^jer places in the foBowing sentences. 

Wifb children servants all that could be found were savagely slaugh* 
tered. 

He had been bom bred and educated on a small moorland farm which 
he now cultivated. 

Doing to others as we wish them to do to us constitutes the fnndamen 
tal principle of Christian charity. 

Julias Csesar wrote in a clear n 



natural correct flowing style. 



* The word caret is derived from the Latin language, and signifies U »« 
wanting^, 

t The word paragraph is derived from the Greek huiguage, and signffien 
an asertption tn tho tnargin, 

I The word sfetionu derived from the Latin language, and signifies m 
mvisum or euthMg. The character which denotes a section seemA to b« 
made of M, and to be an abbreviation of the words s^nm seetionis. thu 
4\ga of the section. 
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Climate soil laws custom food and other accidental differences haT« 
nrodaced an astonishing rarietj in the complexion features mannen and 
racalties of the human race. 

In our epistolary correspondence we may advise dissuade exhort re- 
quest recommend discuss comfort reconcile. 

Exercise ferments the humors casts them into the proper rh*nn^|f 
throws off redundancies' and assists nature in her necessary operationi. 

A wise man will examine every thing coolly impartially accurately aad 
rationally. 

Homer the greatest poet of antiquity is reported to have heen blind. 

Milton the author of "^ Paradise Lost" and "Begained" was blind. 

I am my dear Sir your humble servant 

The earth like a tender mother nourishes her children. 
. Harold being slain the conqueror marched immediately to London. 

Swift says no man ever wished himself younger. 

To err is human ; to forgive divine. 

The great Xerxes upon whom fortune had lavished all her favors not 
content with being master oi powerful armies numerous fleets and inex- 
haustible treasures proppscd a reward to any one who should inrent a 
uew pleasure. 

You should not desire says an ancient Greek author even the thread 
of another man^s needle. 

She let concealment like a wonU in the bud feed on her damask cheek. 

Nature has wisely determined tjjat plan shall want an appetite in the 
l)eginning of distempers as a defence against their increase. 

The whole cirde of vi(»s like shadows towards the evening of life 
appear enormous to a thinking person. 

You are not to suppose that tne fate either of single persons of empires 
or of the whole eartn depends on the influence of 3ie stars. 

Insert- the Comma, -Colony astd Semcoion when they hdong m the faUowmg 

tentencet. 

Green is genemlly considered the most refreshing color to the eye 
therefore Providence has made it the common dress of nature. 

To err is human to forgive divine. 

The aim of orators is victory of historians truth of poets admiration. 

Saint Peter is painted with the k«ys Paul with a sword Andrew with a 
cross James the Greater with a pilgrim's staff and a gourd bottle James 
the Less with a fuller's pole John with a cup and a winged serpent Bar- 
tholomew with a knife Philip with a long staff or cross Thomas with ft 
lance Matthew with a hatchet Matthias with a battle-axe Simon wiUi a 
•aw and Jude with a dub. 

Some place their bliss in action some in ease 
Those call it pleasure and contentment these. 

Host of our pleasures may be regarded as imaginary but our disqni* 
etudes may be considered as real 

Chaucer we are told by Dryden followed nature every where but that 
he never went beyond her. 

A downish ah: is but a trifling lefect yet it is enough to make a man 
imiversally disagreeable. 

In the New Testament as in the dignified and sober litu/gy of the 
CSiureh we see deep humili^ but not loathsome abjectness sincere repent- 
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ftnce bat not agonizing horror steadfiist faith hot not jpreramptnoiis assux^ 
ance lively hope bat not seraphic abstraction the deep sense of humaa 
infirmity 6at not the anbloshing profession of leprous depravity the holy 
and heavenly commanion bat not vague experiences nor the intempcrata 
trance. 

Do not flatter jronrself with the idea of enjoying perfect happinesf 
there is no such thing in the world. 

Keep dose to thy business it will keep thee from wickedness poverty 
and shame. 

The path of truth is a plain and it b a safe path that of falsehood is a 
perplexing maze. 

Do not flatter vonrself with the idea of ex)|oying perfect happiness for 
there is no such thing in the world. 

Were all books reduced to their quintessence many a bulky author 
would make his appearance in a penny paper there would be no such 
thing in nature as a folio the works of an ase would be contained on a 
few shelves not to mention millions of rolumes that would be utterly 
annihilated. 

Insert the Period, QuettUm, and ExdamatUm Point, where lAcy reipeetiv^ 

belong in the foUowing 



Honor all men Fear God Truth is the basis of every Tirtoe Every de- 
viation from veracity is criminal The l^itin language is now called a dead 
language because it is not spoken as the m<Hher tongue of any nation 
America was discovered in tne night of Oct 11th O S AD 1492 Kive 
yon ever read its histonr The Rambler was written by Samuel Johnson 
LL D Sir Josh Reynoldis F It S was a very distinguished artist 

In the formation of man what wonderfkd pn>ofs of the magnificence of 
God's works and how poor and trifling in comparison are the productions 
of man Why do yon weave around you this web of occupation and thoa 
complain that you cannot break it How superior is the internal construc- 
tion of the productiona of nature to all the worlLs of men 



DERIVATION AND COMPOSITION OF WORDS. 

tVords, with regard to their origin, are divided into primi- 
tive and derivative ; and, with regard to their form, into sim- 
ple and comprund. 

A primitive word is a word which is in its original form, 
tnd is not derived from anj other word; as, man, ^ood* 
content 



\ 

\ 
I 
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A derivatiye word is tbat which is derived* from another 
word ; as, manM, manhood, manlj, manliness; goodness, good* 
Ij, &c ; contented, contentment, contenting, oontentedlj, &c.; 
which are derived respectively trom the primitive words, man, 
good, content. 

- A simple word consists of one word, not compoiiiided ; as 
sea, able, self. 

A compound word is a word that is made np of two or more 
words, or of one word and some syllable added ; as, sea-water, 
miable, myself. * 

Words are fonnd, on exmnination, to be reducible to ffnraps or families, 
and are related to each other Jby identity (^ origin and similari^ of tigni- 
fication. Thns the words ''justly, jvMtkst, jusdfy^ juttt/ieaHonj fusiiciaiy^ 
adfvst, rtadjwt, unjust, injuOice, £c^ are all Undrea words, connected 
with the primitive word just. The primitive words of a language are 
generally tewin number, and language is Tendered copious and expressive 
by the forqaation of derivatives and compounds from the primitires. 

When a syllable is added, in the composition of words, it takes its 
name from the position in which it is placed with regard to the word. If 
it is placed before the word it is callea a prefix, if at the end of the word, 
it is called an affixi 

In derivative words, there are generally three, and sometimes four 
things to be considered ; namely, first, the root, from which the word is 
derived; seoondly^.the ff^fix; thirdly, the tiffix; fourthly, l^e letters 
which are added for the sake of sound, and which may be called €»phoiwR 
letters. 

The root is cometimes called ^e radical letters of a word. Thus, from 
the Latin word venio, which signifies to come,,axid its variation ventitm^ 
many English words are deriv^, in the following manner: The first 
three letters of the word are taken, as the radical letters, or root of the 
word. By adding the prefix contra, which signifies against, we have con- 
traven ; to wldch is added the euphonic letter e, to lengthen the last sylla* 
ble, and thus is composed the word amtravene, which means to come ogainMt^ 
or oppose. In a similar manner, we have the words prevad^ invent, drcum 
veni, convent, and their derivatives, t 



* Some compound words are formed by the union of two other words ; 
as sea-^ufoter, semi-annudL Such words are generally recosnixed by tho 
hyphen placed between the words composing the componnd. Mr. (joold 
Brown says, that ** 2Mirmantfra^ compounds are eonsoUdated," that is, are 
written without the hyphen. . Bat it is contended that '* glass-house '* is as 
much a permanent compound as ** bookseller.*' The truth is, that no better 
reason can be given for the use or omission of the hyphen, than caprice. ^ 




siODS of Purley," may be found a learned and ingenious account of the de 
rivation and mesming of many « ' the adverbs, conjunctions and preposi 
Uona of the English language. 
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Many of the prefixes used in ihe compositioii of English words an 
Latin or Greek prepositions ; and the^ effect which they produce npon the 
meaning of the root contributes much to the copionsness d the Knglish 
language. 

There are so many other ways of deriving words from one another, 
that it would be extremely difficult and nearly impossible to enumerate 
them A few instances, only, of the various modes of derivation, can be 
given here. 

Some nouns are derived from other nouns, or from adjectives, by add- 
ing the affix hoodj or head^ ahip^ ry, wich^ rick, dom, ian, mad, and om; as, 
from man, by adding the affix hood, comes manhood, from knight, JaiigM'' 
hood, &C., fwm f€Uie,falBehood, &c. 

Nouns ending in hood, or head, are such as signify character or quality ; 
as, manhood, fusehood. 

Nouns ending in $hip are those that signify office, employment, state, or 
condition ; as lordship, stewardship, haitUhip. 

Nouns ending in ery signify actron or habit; as, slavery, knavery, 
bravery. 

Nouns ending in wick, rick, and dom, denote dominion, jnrisdicdon, or 
condition ; as bailiwick, bishopridc, dukedom, kingdom, freedom. 

Nouns ending in tan signify profession ; as, physician, musician, &c 

Nouns that end in ment or age signify the ac^ or habit; as command* 
ment, usage. 

Nouns uiat end in ard denote character or habit; as drunkard, dotard 

Nouns ending in kin, ling, ing, ode, d, generally signify diminution; af 
lamb» lambkin, duck, duckHng, hill, hillcdc, cock, cockerel. 

Nouns ending in tude, or ude, generally signify state, condition, or tt 
padty ; as plenitude, aptitude, &c 
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A, Ab, Abs, JronL 

Ad, Ac, Al, Ap, At, ftc, f». 

Ambi, both, 

Amb, amphi, round, 

Aiite,btfore, 

Anti, ogaingL 

Anti,bacL 

Apo, Aph, fiom. 

Auto, on^s aetf. 

Be, to make. 

Bene, weR. 

Bi, Bis, two, half. 

Biblio, book. 

Bio, life. 

Centu, hundred. 

Chrono, time. 

Circum, rowid. 

Co, Con, Col, Com, Cor. wt^ 

Contra, aqainaL 

Cosmo, the world. 

Counter, opposite. 



De, from, down, 

Deca^ten. 

Di, Dis, &C., eqtaration, noL 

Dia, through. 

Dys, bad, difficult, hard. 

£, Ex, £1, £:m, Er, &c.^ ouf of 

En, Em, in. . 

Epi, upon, 

Equi, equai. 

Extra, beifond. 

For, against 

Fore, orior. , 

Geo, the earth. 

Hetero, of diven hnds. 

Hex, Hexa, six. 

Homo, of one land. 

Hydro, water. ^ 

Hyper, ooer. 

In, Im, II, not, with an adje^ 

tive, into, with a verb, Ml. 
Inter, among. 
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Intro, uithitL 
Jrai, legal, 
Juxta, near, 
litho, stone. 
Male, «m/. 
Mana, hand, 
^is^ error. 
Mono, onej 
Mnlti, mamf. 
Myth, falmoui, 
"NoctftnghL 
Kon, Ne, noi. 
Ob, Oc. &c, befire^ 
Oct, e^^. 
Omni, all. 
Ornidio, bird, 
Ortho, righL 
Oste, bone. 
Out, ba/ond. 
0?er, oioee. 
Vtoi^aU. 
Para, againd. 
Penta,./Svie. 
Per, tmtNi^ 
Peri, ortnmi 
Phil,/nemCy. 
Phjgi, nature. 
Pleni, fiM. 
Polj, many. 
Post, o/ier. 
Pre, before. 



Preter, beyond, 
Vro^ before^ ouL 
Vyto/fire. 
QjuA^four* 
Bie, e^aoi. 

Se, teparutiotim 
Semi 1 

Demi, yAa[^ 

Hemi, J 
Sex, fir. 
Sine, tratiouL 
Soli, o^one; 
Steno,<Aorf. 
Stereo, aoi£idl 
Snb, Sac, &c, 
Subter, under. 
Snper, Supra, a6o«i 
Sor, OMT. 

Syn, Syl, &&, imeH. 
Tetra, /bur. 
Theo, God. 
Tofto, place. 
Trans, acnm. 
Trijthree. 

Under, OOMOM. 
XJni, one. 
Wiih, opponikm. 
Zoo, animal Hfe. 
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A^,rank^ office. 

Anc^ ancy, ] 

£nce, ency, > state or act oft 

Ant, ent, ] 

Ate, ary, having, 

Ble, that may lie. 

Blenefl8, the quality of being oUs. 

Biy, in a mannef. 

Py» ty> 7i *^> state, eondition, 

"En, in. 

Kr, or, an, iah, ex, ess, ee, eer, ist| 

ite, san, zen, theperion who. 
"Fj, to make. 

Ion, ity, ment, the ataie or act of, 
Ish, tomedegree. 



Ism, doctrine, itate, 

lye, ic, ical, ile, ine, ing, it, ial, ent 

ant, pertaining to, htmng the qmd 

ity, relating to. 
Izctomahe. 
Less, without. 
Jjy, Uhe, resemtiing. 
ifesa, quality of. 
Oid, reaemi&ng. 
OvLB, ose, ) nature of, 
Ory, some, ) Uhe, fm of. 
Ric, dom, poeaeteion. 
Ship, offilcc 
Ude, ataUof being, 
Vre, act of state of beim^ 
Ward, in a directum. 
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AFFIXES TO AFFIXES. 

Am, ated, ating, ater, ator, ately, ateness, ation, ative, atorj, abls^ ablj^ 
idleness, ability, tj*f, tiei, ties'. 
Ant^ antlj, ance, ancy, ancy'i, andes, andei*. 
ISdj fully, falness. 

/V, fies, fiest, fied, fying, fier, fication, caArt, cator. 
Alt ally, alneHS, aiism, alist, alitj, t/s, ftc. 
/«, ized, izingg-ization, ism, ic, izieUile. 
Out, OQsly, ousness, osity, ity, y, ty. 
Joe, iyely, ivencss, ivity. 
//«, ilely, ileness, ility. 

The English lanffoage has, in many Instances, two sets of deriTatira 
irords, expressive of the same thing, tne one of Saxon, and the other of 
Latin origin. Thos, 

aAxoir. lATur. sixoir. ultxit. 

Fearful, Timid. Heieht, Altitude. 

Swiftness, Velocity. Lifeless, Exanimate. 

Womanish, Effeminate. Yearly, AnnaaL 

Bailding, Edifice. Watery, Aqueous. 

Fewness, Paucity, Hearer, Auditor. 

And, in many instances, the nouns are of Saxon origin, while the oo^ 
responding adjectives are from the Latin. Thus, 

NOUNS FROM TBB SAXON. ADJECTIYSfl FROM TBB lATIN. 

Beginning, InitiaL 

Body, CorporeaL 

Brouer, FratemaL 

Father, FatemaL 

Mother, MatemaL 

Cat, Felme. 

Day, DiumaL . 

Dog, Canine. 

Earth, TerrestriaL 

Flock, Gregarious. 

Flour, Fannaceous. 

Glass, Vitreous, &e. 

The student is now prepared to write a list of words de- 
rived from the proposed simple words, according to the foU 
lowing 

Example* 

From the word jt>**ew, the following words are derived 

Prcsser, pressed, pression, 

pressure, pressive, pressingly* 
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depress, 
depression, &c 
impresSy 
impression^ &c. 
re-impress, &c 
compress, 
compression, &c 
uncompress. 



uncompressedi &c 

repress, 

repressed, 

repression, 

express, 

expression, 

oppress, 

Exercises, 



oppressor, 
oppression, && 
suppress, 
suppressor, 
suppression, &c 
insuppress, &c. 
onsuppressed, &c. 



Write a list of words derived from the following words or roots bj add> 
iiig the prefixes, soflixes, &c., that have been explained. 



Faith. 

Health. 

Pity. 

Hope. 

Mercy. 

Art 

Care. 

Need. 

Fear. 

Shame. 

Respect 

Create. 

Fine. 

Scribe. 

Argae. 

Sense. 

Lude. 

Join. 

BeaL 

Large. 

Form. 

Fense. 

Move. 

Spect 

Sign. 



Jare. 

Marry. 

Merge. 

Tend. 

Stand. 

Ban. 

Bange. 

CreiUe. 

Pose. 

Graphic. 

Fac and 

Factum.* 

Divide. 

Improve. 

Profess. 

Succeed. 

IXeduce. 

Defend. 

Besolve. 

Calumny. 

Arm. 

Peace. 

Love. 

Langh. 



Bight 

GkxxL 

IdoL 

Law. 

Author. 

Contract 

Present 

Attend. 

Moderate. 

Yirtoe. 

Use. 

Presume. 

Separate. 

Cntic. 

False. 

Fire. 

Full - 

Frolic. 

Fortune. 

Multiply. 

Note. 

Conform. 

Hindec 

Book. 

Apply. 



AppemL 

Aosolve. 

Abridge. 

Answer. 

Aspire. 

Pnde. 

Blame. 

Bless. 

Caprice. 

Censure. 

Caution. 

Cite. 

Commune. 

Conceal. 

Correct 

Beform. 

Defy. 

Dehne. 

Discover. 

Elect 

Blevate. 

Fancy. 

Faction. 

Fault 

Favor. 



. * The origin of this word is the Latin verb /ado, and its supine facUism^ 
which signifies to make, to do, or to cause, and it enters, in some form, into 
the composition of more than five hundred of our English words. The 
word pamo, and its supine positwn, furnish 250 words ; fiieo, 200 ; fero and 
latumy 19S ; epecio. 177 ; mitto and missum, 174 ; ieneo and teTUttm, 168 ; 
etufeo and caption., 197 ; tendo, tetuum, and ientwm, 162 ; dueo and duetttm, 
156 ; logos, {from the Greek language,) 156 ; ^a/pho, 152. These twelve 
words enter, m some shape, into the composition of nearly 2500 English 
words. From 154 Greek and Latin primitives, nearly 13,000 English words 
ue derived, cmt are affected in their signification^ See Towne*s Analysis of 
Derwativ4 Words, 
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Hgmps. 


Mount 


Motion. 


Teadi. 


Fonn. 


Open. 


BebeL 


Tolerate. 


Fary. 


FcAce. 


Renunk. 


TraditMo. 


Grace. 


Potent 


Beprewnt 


Tremble. 


Harm. 


Prefer. 


Secret 


Value. ^ 


Homor. 


Presume. 


Spirit 


Vapor. 


Imitate. 


IVoper. 


Subscribe. 


Vivid. 


lodalse. 
MoimL 


Pure. 


Suffice. 


Wit 


Bftenwii 







XVL 

8TK0NTMES. 

SynoJXjmeB are words having precisely the same meaning; 

The number of words, in any language, which are strictljr 
synonomoiis, are few ; but, as was stated in the last lesson, 
in the English language there are man j instances of words, 
derived from different sources, expressive of predselj the 
same idea. Thus, the words stviftness and velocttt/, womanish 
and effeminate^ building and ^dijice, fetcness and paucity^ 
brotherly and fraternal^ fatherly and paternal^ motherly and 
materwotl, yearly and annualy height and akitudef are words of 
precisely the i^ame import 

Altboogh, with exceptions of the kind just enumerated, the words 
strictly synonomous are few, jet it is often the case that one word of 
simiUur meaning may be substituted in a sentence for another, without 
materially altermg we idea intended to be expressed. Thus, in the sen- 
ence, **laetign to show the difference in these toords^ the word detagn may 
be changed into intend^ pwrpoeejprtfpeee, or meom; thus. 

I design to show the difference in these words. 
I tntoK/ to show the difference in these wo*^. 
Ipurpoae, propose^ or mean to show the diff'^rence, &c 

The word show may, In like manner, be changed into explain^ point outy ot 
illustrate; the word cLfferenoe may be changed into distinction^ and expres' 
sions may be substituted for wonts, without materially altering the mean- 
ing of the sentence. 

Such exercises as these give a command of language to the student 
and are of great use as a preparntion JPor exercises in prose, as well as 
verse. But to the poet especially a familiar acquaintance with expres 
sions of simUar meaning is absolutely indispensable. Confined as he is 
to certain rules, it is often the case, that a long word must be substituted 
for a short one, or a short one for a long, in oraer to produce the necessa 
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rjT SQCcession of syllables to constitute the measure, or the hannonj, of 
us verses. 

It has been stated, that few words are strictly synonymous. AUhongh, 
in the sentence just recited, namely, ^ I design to show the difference in 
these words," it has been observed, that the words intend^ mcrpoae^ ympote, 
or mean, may be substitnted for design, without materially aitenng tho 
sense, yet it must be understood, tliat the words themselres are reidly 
different in meaning. The word design properly signifies to mark out, as 
umlh a pencil; purpose signifies toset before ones mind as an object of pursuit ; 
mean signifies to nave in the mind; propose properly implies to offer, and tin- 
ifnd expresses the bending of the mtnd toward an object. * 

■ The words difficulties, embarrassments, and troubles, arc often used as 
words of precisely similar signification ; but there is, in reality, considera- 
ble difference in their significatidn. The three terms are all applicable to 
a person's concerns in life, but difficulties relate to the facility of accom- 
plishing an undertaking, and imply, that it is not easilg done. Embarrass- 
ments relate to the confusion attending a state of debt, and trouble to the 
pain which is the natural consequence of not fulfilling engagements or 
answering demands. Of the three words, difficulties expresses the least, 
and troMes the most " A young man, on nis entrance into the world, 
Wfil unavoidably experience diffiadties, if not pro^ided with ample means 
m tiie outset But, let his means be ever so ample, if he have not pru- 
dence, and talents fitted for business, he will hardly keep himself free 
from embarrassments, which are the greatest troubles that can arise to disturb 
the peace of a man's mind." 

.The words difficulty, obstade, and impediment, although frequently used 
as synonymous, have nice distinctions in their meanings. Diffictdtu, as 
has already been observed, relates to the ease with which a thing is aone; 
obstade signifies the thing which stands in the icay between the person and 
the object he has in view ; and impediment signines the thing which entan' 
des the fed. All of these terms include in meir signification, that which 
mterferes either with the actions or views of men. The difficidfy lies 
most in the nature and circumstances of the thin^ itself; the wAads and 
impediment consist of that which is external or foreiqn ; the difficulty inters 
f#res with the completion of any work ; the o&tadk interferes with the at- 
tiiinment of any end ; the impeaiment interrupts the progress and prevents 
the. execution of one's wishes; the difficutty embarrasses; it suspends the 
powers of acting or deciding; the obstade opposes itself; it is properly 
met in the way, and intervenes between us and our object; the impeaiment 
shackles and puts a stop to our proceeding; we speak of encountering a 
difficulty, surmounting an obstacle, and removing an impediment; we go 
through difficulty, over an obstade, and pass by impediments. The dispositi(Mi 
of the mind onen occasions more difficMes in negociations, than the sub- 
jects themselves ; the eloquence of ficmosthenes was the greatest obstade 
which Philip of M^M^don experienced in his political career; ignorance 
in the language is the greatest impediment which a foreigner experiences 
in the pursuit of any object out of his own country. 

* The student who wishes a fuller explanation of the difference be 
tween tiiese words is referred to that verv valuable work entitled, ** English 
Synonymes explained in Alphabeticfd Order, with copious Illustrations and 
Examples drawn from the best Writers, by George Crabb, of Magdalen 
Hall, Oxford.'» 

4* 
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The following instances show a difference in the meaning 
of words reputed synonymous, and point out the use of at- 
tending, with care and strictness, to the exact import of 
words. 

Custonij habit Custom respects the action; habit, the 
actor. Bj custom, we mean the frequent repetition of the 
rfame act ; by habit, the effect which that repetition produces 
on the mind or body. By the custom of walking often in the 
streets, one acquires a habit of idleness. 

Pride, vanity. Pride makes us esteem ourselves ; yanity 
makes us desire the esteem of others. It is just to say^thai 
a man is too proud to be vidn. 

HaugkUnesB, disdain* Haughtiness is founded on the high 
opinion we entertain of ourselves ; disdain, on the low opinion 
we have of others. 

Onlyy alone. Only imports, that there is no other of the 
same kind ; alone imports being accompanied by no other. 
An only child is one that has neither brother nor sister ; a 
child alone b one who is left by itself. There is a difference, 
therefore, in precise language, between these two phrases : 
^ Virtue only makes us happy;" and ^^ Virtue alone makes 
us happy." 

Wisdom, prudence. Wisdom leads us to speak and ^ act 
what is most proper. Prudence prevents our speaking or 
acting improperly. 

.Entire, complete. A thing is entire when it wants none of 
its parts ; complete when it wants none of the appendages 
that belong to it A man may have an entire house to him- 
self, and yet not have one complete apajrtment. 

Surprised, astonished, amazed, confounded. I am surpris- 
ed with what is new or unexpected ; I am astonished at what 
is vast or great ; I am amazed at what is incomprehensible ; I 
am confounded by what is shocking or terrible. 

Tranquillity, peace, calm. Tranquillity respects a situation 
free from trouble, considered in itself; peace, thei same situar 
tion with respect to any causes that might interrupt it ; calm, 
with regard to a disturbed situation going before or following 
it. A good man enjoys tranquillity, in himself; peace, with 
others ; and calm, after a storm. 

In a similar manner, difTerences can be pointed out in the worda con 
qiier, vanquish, tubdue, wercome, and sutTnount. Conquer signijfies tofeekot 
try to gcan an object ; vanquish implies the binding of an individual ; ttAdm 
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Signifies to give or put under ; overcomt expresses the eomnp over or getting 
the mastery over one ; surniount sienHics to motattover or to nee'above a$ig one. 
Persons or things are conquerea or subdued; persons, onljr* are vanquishaL 
An enemy or a country is conquered; a foe is vamqmshed; people an 
subdued; prejudices and prepatsessions are ovatxmt; obstacles are sur* 
mwiOed We conquer an enemy by whatever means we giun the mastery 
over him ; we vanquish him, when oy^ force we make him vield ; we tubdm 
him b^ whatever means we check in him the spirit or resistance. A 
Christian tries to conquer his enemies by kindness and generosity; a 
warrior tries to vanquish them in the field ; a prudent moriarch tries to 
subdue his rebel subjects by a due mixture of clemency and rigor. One 
mav be vanquished in a single battle; one is subdued only by the mosi 
violent and persevering measures. 

William tiie First conquered England by vanquishing his rival, Harold; 
after which he completely subdued the English. 

^ Vanquish is used only in its proper sense; cmupur and stAdue are like- 
wise employed figuratively, in which sense they are analogous to overcome 
and sumwunL That is conauered and subduedyrhich is in the mind ; that 
is overcome and surmountea which is either internal or extcmaL We 
conquer and overanne what makes no great resistance ; we subdue and sur 
numnt what is violent and strong in its opposition. Dislikes, attachments, 
and feelings in general, either for or against, are conquered; unruly and 
iiimultuous passions are to be subdued: a man conquers himself, he subdues 
his spirit. One conquers by oi*dinary means and eifort^ one subdues by 
extraordinary means. It requires determination and force to conqtur and 
overcome; patience and perseverance to s*didue and surmount. Whoever 
aims at Christian perfection must strive with God*s assistance to conquer 
avarice, pride, and every inordinate propensity; to suMue wrath, anger, 
lost, and every carnal appetite, to overcome temptations, to vanqtmh the 
tempter, and to surmount trials and impediments, which obstruct his 
course. 

The nice distinctions which exist among some words com* 
monly reputed synonymous having now been pointed out, the 
student may proceed to the exercises of this Lesson according 
to the following 

Example, 

The words vision j way ^ formerly j weaken^ unimportcmti see^ 
and think, are proposed ; and it is required to find a list of 
words, having a meaning similar to them respectively. 

Vision, apparition, phantom, spectre ghost 
Wayi manner, method, mode, course, means. 
Formerly, in times past, in old times, in days of yore, an- 
ciently, in ancient times. 

Weaken, enfeeble, debilitate, enervate, invalidate. 
Unimportanty insignificant, immaterial^ inconsiderable 
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Se0, perceWe, observe, behold, look at 
Think, reflect, ponder, muse, imagine, suppose, beliere 
deem, consider.* 

In the sentences which follow, it is required to change th« 
words as in the following examples. The student will notice 
that every change of words will,, in most cases, produce some 
corresponding change in the idea ; but, as the object of the 
exercise is to give him a command of language, it is not 

* It may here be remarked that phrases, as well as words, may be 
expressed by appropriate synonymes. Technically speaking, the term 
fvnon3ane is generally applied to 'simple terms. But a compound term or 
pnrase may be sometimes expressed by a synonymons word ; and a simple 
term may be also expressed by a synonymous phrase. It will be unneces- 
sary to present in this place, any list of words for the pupil to be exercised 
upon, as tho living teacher, or the pupil himself, may easily select them 
irom any volnme at hand. But it may here be remarked that exercises 
on synonymous phrases may be considered as more valuable than those on 
simple terms, because the}* ma;ir generally be <»xpressed with greater pre- 
cision. But the value of exercfses of both kinds is clearly and forcibly set 
forth by Mr. Murray, in the *• £xercises * appended to his larger Grammar, 
in the following lan^raage : 

*■ On variety of Expression, Besides the practice of transposing the 
parts of sentences, the compiler recommends to tutors, frequently to exer- 
cise their pupils, in exhibiting some of the various modes in whic£l the same 
sentiment may be properly expressed. This practice will extend their 
knowledge of the language, afford a variety oi expression, and habituate 
theni to deliver their sentiments with clearness, ease, and propriety^ It 
will likewise enable those who may be engaged in studying other langua- 
ges, not only to construe them with more facility into English, but also to 
observe and apply more readily, many of the turns and plu'ases, which an 
best adapted to the genius of those languages.' 

A few examples or this kind of exercise, will be sufficient to explain ths 
nature of it, and to show its utility. 

The brother deserved censure more than his sister. 

The sister was less reprehensible than her brother. 

The sister did not deserve reprehension so much as her brother. 

Reproof was more due to the brother, than to the sister. 

I will attend the conference, if I can do it conveniently. 

I intend to be at the conference, mil ess it should be inconvenient. 

If I can do it with convenience, I purpose to be present at the conference. 

If it can be done without inconvenience, I shall not fail to attend the con 
ference. 

I shall not absent myself from the conference, unless circumstances ren 
der it necessary. 

I propose to be present at the conference, if I can do so consistently witii 
my other engagements. 

I purpose to be at the conference, unless I am prevented by other avocit 
tions. 

Unless I am restrained by other in^erative duties, I shall certainly be a. 
the conference. 

I will be at the conference if nothing unforeseen prevents. 

If I am master of my own time I will not neglect the conference. 

I shall by no means absent myself from the conference if I can possibly 
Attend it. 
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deemed important in these Exercises to exact strict yeriMl 
acctiracj. 

Example IsL 

He continued the work without stopping. 
He continued the work without retting* 
He continued the work without cessation. 
He continued the work without intermission. 
He continued the work without delag. 
He continued the work without leaving off. 
He continued the work without interruption. 
He continued the work without ohstaele. 
He continued the work without impedimentf ACm 

Example 2d. 

He is free from care. .: 

He is free from solicitude. 
He is exempted from anxiety. 
He is without concern. &c 

Example Sd. 

I found that he was an enemj. 
I found that he was a foe. 
I found that he was an adversarj. 
I found that he was an opponent. 
I found that he was an antagonist. 

Exercises. 

Xaw and order are not nmmJbered. 

On that deoated ground where the verdant tmf looks dark with 1^, J9I 
terday stood a noble houae, 

T/wnkina deeply on the nature of my exittenee, the oontndictkJis I hui 
tuffered filled me with humbleness, 

1 began to think that there was some deaption in the sensation conveyed 
by my eyes. 

How lored, how valued once avails thee not, 
To whom connected or by whom begot ; 
A ]^le of dust is aU remains of thee, 
'T IS all thou art and all the ffrecU shall be. 
The bov translated the book to my lodgings, and convaied a chair to the 
table ; ana I sat dowii with the intention of bringina tiie first chapter, 
which hdds a very interesting story from the French into the English 
language, in a style suitable to fetch the author's meaning clearly to every 
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We gd up from onr thinkings with hearts softened and amqvered and w« 
time back into life as into a shadowy vista where we hare " disquieted 
ourselves in Tain." 

Thus he went on until the sun drew near to his mid-dag and the aug^ 
mented heat, preyed upon his /tMnoe. He then cast round abcat him, for 
some more commodioua path 

Charity, like the san, rubs up eyery t>biect on whidi it shines. 

He who is ustd to torn aside from tlie world, and htald eommunioaiion 
with himself in retirement will sometimes at least hear the veracities which 
the world do not speak of to him, A more sound teacher will devote his Yolce 
and rouse up within the heart those hidden sug^tions which the world 
had overpowered and put dousu 

Among all onr baa passions there is a strong and intimate jonmi^. 
When any one of them is taken as a child into oar family it selc^mi for' 
sokes us until it has fathered upon us all its relations, ^ 

The Creator endowed man witi a k^ty countenance and directed him 
to look up to heaven. 

In the foBawinff extracts the student may alter the words 
in Italic, so as to complete the rhymes; as in the folio wiDg 

Msample. 

Did sweeter sounds adorn my flowing tongue. 
Than ever man pronounced or angel chanted ; 
Had I all knowledge, human and godUke, 
That thought can reach, or science can define ; &c 

Rhyme completed. 

Did sweeter sounds adorn my flowing tongue, 
Than ever man pronounced or angel sung; 
Had I all knowledge, human and divine, 
That thought can reach or science can define, && 

Exercises, 

A shepherd*s dog, unskilled in sports, 
Picked up acquaintance of all kinas, 
Among toe rest, a fox he knew; 
By frequent chat their friendship increOMed, 

Says Ben'ard, **'T is a cruel case, 
That man should stigmatize our generaHmu 
Ko doubt, among us, rogues you find, 
As among dogs and human sort 
And yet, (unknown to me and yon,) 
There may be honest men and notfdse. 

Thus slander tries, whate*er it can, 
To put us on the foot with the human rooa 
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Not in the solitude, 
Alone, may man commnne with Heaven, or hehoU 

Only in say Age forest 
And snnnj vale tne present Deity; 
Or only hear his voice 
Where the winds whisper and the wsrei are ^fad 

t Even here do I behold 

Thy steps, Almighty I here, amidst the crowd 
Tbroagh the great city rolled, 
With everlasting mnrmnr, deep and sfrof^p— 
Choking the ways that wind 
*Mongst the proud piles, the work of human kind. 

^ Without a vain, without a grudging heart, 
To him who gives us all, I yield sl portion ; 
Prom him you came, from him accept it here — 
A frank and sober, more than costly, entertainment* 
He spoke, and bade the welcome tables spread; 
Then talked of virtue till the time of rect. 
When the grave household round his hall repair. 
Warned by the bell, and close the hour with supplioatum. 

At length the world, renewed by calm tleep, 
Was strong for toil ; tiie dappled mom arose 
Before the pilgrims part, the younger crept 
Kear the closed cradle, where an infant slumbered. 
And writhed his neck; the landlord's little pride— 
O strange return !— grew bl^ek, and gasped, and expimL 
Horror of horrors I what ! his only son I 
How looked our hermit when theVfjeed was completed! 
Kot hell, though hell's black jaws in sander part. 
And breathe blue fire, could more assault his br&tst. 

Confused, and struck with silence at the de^ 
He flies ; but, trembling, fails to fly with haste. 

If all our hopes and all our apprehensions^ 

Were prisoned in life's narrow Umit ; 
If, travellers through this vale of tean, 

We saw no better world beyond > 
Oh, what could check the rising sigh ? 
What earthly thing could pleasure bestow t 
Oh, who could venture then to expire f 
. Oh, who could then endure to hve ? 

A few examples are presented lelow, in which the wards in 
idUe are improperly used far others which in some respects 
they resemUe. 

Example 1st, 

*^ The Iftmb is tame in its disposition." 

Here the word tame is incorrectly used for gentle ; tame- 
ness is produced bj discipline; gentleness belongs to tlie 
Bataral disposition. 
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Example 2dL 

** Newton discovered the telescope, and Harvej ifwenUd 
Ihe circulation of the blood.'* 

In this example the words diecovered and invented should 
change plaoes. We discover what was hidden; we invent 
what is new. 

Example Bd, 

'< Caius Marcus displayed courage when he stood unmoved 
with his hand in the fire ; Leonidas displayed his fortthide 
at Thermopjlas when with three hundred Spartans he op- 
posed the entire army of Xerxes." 

Here al^o^ courage and fortitude should change places. 
Courage enables us to meet danger; fortitude gives as 
strength to endure pain 

From such examples the student will learn the importance 
of proper attention to the exact meaning of words. A loose 
style of writing is the result of the careless use of words* 
improperly considered as synonymous. 

Mxercises* 

I heard a karge noise, whidi, though made at tkhig distance, most haw 
been made by a Tery yrsetf animal 

The work is capable of great improvement, although i^ was written by 
a yery auaoepUble man. 

Muck men were present, and their united Toioes caused many confusion. 

Franklin/mmea the fact that lightning is caused by electricity. Sir 
Isaac Newton discovered the telescope. Solon irwenied a new set of laws 
for the city of Athens. 

A wicked raMi fabricates sorrow for his sins, and oit&n/eigns an excuse 
for his crimes. 

The book has many vices, but the defect is not in the author, who has 
snfficiently shown his abhorrence oifavUs. 

I know the man and am acquaitOeU with his faults. We are agreeably 
amazed to see our friends returning so soon. We are surprised mat they 
accomplished their business so early, as well as aitonidied at the unexpect- 
ed events which nearly threatened their ruin. 

We often know the spot where a thing is, but it is not easy to find oirt 
the exact oAsoe where it nappened. 

When dissensions arise among neighbors, their passions often interfere 
to hinder accommodations ; wSen. memben of a family consult interest 
or humor, rather than affectioii, there will necessarily be variances; and 
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I 

^when many member of a commnnilr haye an equal liberty to esqnvM 

'their opinions, there will necessarily oe diaagreemenis, 

A misplaced economy in people of property is lowy bat swearing and 
drunkenness are mea/ief rices. 

We perfonn many duties only as the oooasion offers, or as the oRporte 
nity requires. 

It is the .duty of a person to govern those who are under him in all mat 
tors wherein they are incompetent to rule themseWes. 

Fashion and caprice regutate the majority as the time of one clock rulet 
that of many others. 

Exuberance of imagination and luxuriance of intellect are the greatest 
gifts of which a poet can boast 

We may be eminent and illustrious for things good, bad, or indifferent , 
we may be distinguished for our singularities ; we may be conmicuous for 
that which is the subject of vulgar Sscourse ; but we can be aisiinguished 
only for that which is really eood and praiseworthy. 

Lovers of fame are somemnes able to render themselves eminent for 
their vices or absurdities, but nothing is more gratifying to a man than to 
render himself ilhtsbious for his professional skilL It is the lot of few to 
be noted^ and these few are seldom to be envied. 

Water and snow amass by the continual accession of fresh quantiti^, 
the ice; accwntdates in the river until it is frozen over. 

The industrious man amasses guineas and accumulates wealth. 

France has long been celebrated for its health; and many individnals 
resort thither for the benefit of their salubrity* 

The places destined for the education of >onth should be salutary; thB 
diet of the young healthy rather than delicate, and in all their disorders, 
care should be taken to administer the most wholesome remedies. 

A nation may be extravagant of its resources, and a government may be 
profuse of the public money ; but no individual should be lavish of what is 
not his own, nor prodigal of what he gives another. 

There are but few remarkable things ; but many things are extraordinatff. 

A man may have a distaste for his ordinary occupations without any 
apparent cause ; and after long illness he will frequently take a disiHoe X» 
the fodd or the amusement which before afforded him pleasure. 

It is good to suppress unfounded disgusts ; it is difficult to overcome a 
strong S^iifce; audit is advisable to divert our attention from ob^ts 
calcn^ted to create distaste,* 



*■ Words are sometimes similar in sound, although different in spelling 
and signification. Such are the words sig/U. cite, and site; raise and raze 
aisle and isle ; scent ^ cent, and sent, &c. Although these are not, technically 
speaking, to be considered as synonymous, they may be here mentioned in 
order to caution the student with regard to the use of them. The vM'bs lie 
and lay, also, although entirely different in meaning, have some parts in 
common, which are frequently misused. The teacher who wishes ror exer 
clses of this kind, to be corrected by the pupil, will find a large collection 
of them in a little work recently published by a distinguished teacher of 
this city, entitled " The Companion to Spelling Books, in which the Or 
thography and Meanmg of many thousaad Words, most liable to be mis 
speuea and misused, are impressed upon the Memory by a regular Series 
«f Written Exercises." The work is by that eminent te<<ther, Mr. William 
B. Fowle. See also the exercises on words, page 17 

5 
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METHODS OF INVEB8I0N AND TRANSPOSITION. 

The same idea may be expressed in a great variety of 
ways by the methods of inversion and transposition su^ested 
in the following examples. 

ExamiplB Iff. 

By chan^g active verbs into passive, and the contrary , 
thus, By Uie active verb, A multitude of delighted guests 
fO(m/£2£Mf the places of those who refused to come. By the 
passive verb. The places of those who revised to come tcere 
soon filled by a multitude of delighted guests. 

Example 2d. 

By using the case absolute, instead of the nominative case 
and its verb, and the contrary; as. The class having re^ 
died their lessons^ the teacher dismissed them. The class 
recited their lessons and the teacher dismissed them« Of these 
two sentences the former is preferable, because it preserves 
th« unity of tbe sentence, which requires that the subject or 
nominative should be changed as little as possible during the 
course of the sentence. Another recommendation of the for- 
mer expression is, that it throws out the conjunction, which 
fihould never be unnecessarily introduced into a sentence. 

Example Sd, 

B^finitive mood or substantive and participial phrases in* 
stead of nominative or oljective nouns, and the reverse ; as, 
His having been unfortunate is no disgrace ; instead of, His 
misfortunes are no disgrace. 

Diligence, industry, and proper improvement of time are 
material duties of the young ; or. To be diligent, industrious, 
and properly to improve time are material duties of the young. 

Example 4th. 

By the negation or affirmation of the contrary ; as, Solon 
the Athenian effected a great change in the government of his 
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countrj. Solon, the Athenian, effected no small change in the 
government of his country. 

The beautj of the earth is cu carupictious as the grandeur 
of the heavens. The beauty of the earth is not less eontpicuf 
mis than the grandeur of the heavens. 

Example bih. 

By reversing the corresponding parts of the sentence^ with a 
negative adverb ; as, The grandeur of the heavens is not more 
conspicuous than the beauty of the earth. 

The negation of the contrary.^ The beauty of the earth is 
not less conspicuous than the grandeur of the heavens. 

By a comparison. There is as much beauty in the earth, 
as there is grandeur in the heavens. 

^ an expletive cause* There is no less beauty in the 
earth than grandeur in the heavens. 

Example 6^. 

By changing the participial phrases into a personal verb 
with a conjunction ; as, Charles, having been deprived of the 
help of tutors, neglected his studies. Charles was deprived 
of the help of tutors, and therefore he neglected his studies. 

Example 7th. 

Change of the nominative and verb into an infinitive 
phrase ; as. He sacrificed his future ease and reputation that 
he might enjoy present pleasure. ' He sacrificed his future 
ease and reputation to enjoy present pleasure. 

Example 8M. 

ITie infinitive changed into an objective noun; as, Canst 
thou expect to escape the hand of vengeance ? Canst thou 
expect an escape from the hand of vengeance ? 

Or into a finite verb with its nominative ; as. Canst thou 
expect that thou shalt escape the hand of vengeance ? 



4f The neeative adjective is generally more elegant than the negative 
adverb. Thus, "I was utiable^^'* is to be preferred to the expression, 
^^Iwa^ 7iot aUe:'' ^^InvisiUe^' rather than ^* not msible ; " "IneonsisteTa,*^ 
rather than " not consistent J** &c. 
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ExairvpU 9th, 

Participial nouns converted into common nouns, and the 
contrary ; as, Providence alone can order the changing of 
times and seasons. Providence alone can order the changes 
of times and seasons. 

Example lOM. 

The change of the verb, an adjective, or an adverb, into a 
noun and the contrary ; and the conversion of a noun into a 
pronoun ; as, Idleness, ease, and prosperity tend to generate 
folly and vice. The tendency of idleness, ease, and pros* 
perity is to generate folly and vice. Idleness, ease, and 
prosperity have a tendency toward the generation of folly. 
FoUy and vice are too generally the consequences of idle- 
ness, ease, and prosperity. 

Simple language always pleases most. Simplicity of lan- 
guage always pleases most We please most when we speak 
simply. 

Those persons who, &c. They who, «fec. 

Example llih. 

The conversion of an active or a passive verb into a neuter 
verb with an adjective ; as. Sobriety of mind suits the present 
state of man. Sobriety of mind is suitable to the present state 
of man. 

Example 12th. 

By the conversion of a declaration into an obligation, with 
a corresponding change of words. 

Declaration, Man's present state renders sobriety of mind 
highly becoming. 

Obligation. Man in his present state should be charac- 
terized by sobriety of mind. 

Example 13th. 

By a noun in apposition to avoid the use of the conjunction 
and. Hope is the sustainer of the mind, and supports us 
under many a burden. Hope, the sustainer of the mind, 
supports us under many a burden. 
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ExampU IWu 

By tkepr^osiHon and its objective case, instead of the pos- 
sessive ; as, The moon's mild radiance and the sun's resplen 
dent brightness are objects which, &c. The mild radiance of 
the moon and tiie resplendent brightness of the snn,* &c 

The repetition o/*andt avoided hy the use of the preposi* 
tion ; as, God has given us senses to enjoj all these beautiful 
objects, and reason to guide us in the use of them. God has 
given us senses to enjoy all tiiese beautiful objects, vnth rea- 
son to guide us in the use of them. 

By the use of the potential mode instead of the infinitive ; 
Grod has given us senses that we may enjoy all these beauti- 
fill objects, with reason, &c. 

An infinitive phrase instead of a nominative noun ; To do 
justly, to love mercy, and to walk humbly, are duties enjoined 
by Christianity. Justice, mercy, and humility, are duties 
enjoined by Christianity. 

Uie negative adverb with the conjunction but ; We can ob 
serve the exquisite skill of the Artificer in all that we see 
around us. We csamot but observe the exquisite skill of the 
Artificer in all that we see around us. 

It is to be remarked, that although some examples have 
been given, in which the participial noun is used, yet when 
there is a common noun from the same root, of similar mean- 
ing, the participial noun should be avoided. Thus, "The 
habit of deceiving'* is not so elegant an expression as " Habits 
of deception." 

Example 15^ 

BesoluUon of the personal pronoun, with ike conjunction 
and into the relative pronoun ; thus, We can learn a lesson of 
resignation, and it will prepare us for that happy home where 
the weary are at rest. We can learn a lesson of resignation, 



* It is deemed very inelegant to construct a sentence with many posses 
sive noans, or with many objectives governed by the preposition of. Thus, 
the sentence, The extent o/the prerogative o/the King o/ England, or, The 
King of England's prerogative's extent, would be better expressed thus, 
The extent of the King of England's prerogative. 

t The use of the conjunction and may often be avoided by dividmg long 
MDtences into short ones. 

5* 
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which will prepare us for that happj home where the weary 
are at rest 

Examph l^th, 

Bj the use of the present or piNrfect particijde instead of 
the verb ; as. He wcu called to the exercise of the supreme 
power at a very earl j age^ and evinced a great knowledge of 
government and laws, and was regarded by mankind with a 
respect which is seldom bestowed on one so young. 

In this sentence the use of the participles removes one of 
the conjunctions, which young writew are very apt to repeat 
mwecessanly ; thus, OaUed to the exercise of the supreme 
power at a very early age, and evincing a great knowledge 
of government and laws, he was regarded by mankind with a 
respect which is seldom bestowed on one so young. 

By the use of the participles instead of the relative clause, 
as, ^^ The smiles that encourage severity of judgement hide 
malice and insincerity." Smiles encouraging severity of 
judgement hide malice and insincerity. 

Far the sake of emphasis, or to groJtify o. taste for singub^ 
larity, some writers have adopted the poetical style in prose^ 
placing the verb before its nomtTiaiive ; thtis, When we go, for 
go we must, <&c. Proceed we now to the second subject of our 
consideration. Recognize we here the hand of an Almighty 
power. 

In some instances, perhaps not strictly proper, we find the 
definite article placed before the relative pronoun ; as, These 
things, the which you have seen and understood, &c. 

It is to be observed, that in all the changes suggested in the 
foregoing models, there must be some slight change in the 
idea, but still the identity of the thought is sufficiently pre- 
served in all the changes suggested. * 

* Under the head of variety of expression^ may be noticed some few 
peculiarities and improprieties^ which are sometimes heard, especially in 
colloquial intercourse, and which, in some instances, are not notioed by any 
grammatical authority. And first, the improper use of if" for whether, as 
follows : " She asked me if I would go with her.»* It should be, " She 
asked me whether I would eo," &c. Again, the improper use of me for my 
seff and of you for yourself As, I am going to wash me. Do you intend 
to wash you 7 It should be mysdf 9xA ymurself Again, The use of as for 
iluxt; as, I do not know as I shall go. 1 do not know a>s I could tell when. 
It should bo thcU. I do not know tha/t I shall go. I do not know that \ 
eould tell when. Again, The use of atvy and gat with a negative ; as, I havo 
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Examples of some of the preceding methods of Inversion 
and transposition. 

ExampU lit. 

The mind is sustained by hope. 
Hope sustains the mind. 
Hope is the sustains of the mind. 
The sustainer of the mind is hope. 

Example 2d, 

Idleness, ease, and prosperitjr, tend to generate follj and 
vice. 

The tendency of idleness, ease, and prosperitj is to gener- 
ate folly and vice. 

Idleness, ease,, and prosperity have a tendency, .&c 



not got cmy book. It would be better to say, I haTe no book. Snob words 
tji/kch for brin^y sweat tor pmrsniration^ ana many others of a similar char- 
acter, are considered,. to say the least, inelegant, and are to be avoided. 
The word so is sometimes heard in use for therefore; as, Charles did not 
wish to go. 50 1 did not nrge him. It should be, Charles did not wish to 
so, there/ore I did not nrge him. Other is sometimes improperlj 
followed by hut instead of them; as, I saw no other bvt hhn. It shonid be, 
I saw no other than him. We sometimes hear the demonstrative pronoun 
improperly nsed for the personal prononn ; as, 2%om who hear mnst obey. 
It should be, T^iey who near must obey. We sometimes heat such expres- 
sions as this : I know of hardly [or scarcelyl a passage, &c It would be 
better to say, I know of no passage, &c. The past tenses of the word lay 
(to place) are very frequently and improperly used for the oorre"ponding 
tenses of Ue (to lie down). Thus, The water laid in the pool. It dk uld be, 
toy in the pool. Ton have laid abed too long. It shoula be, Tou have kun^ 
&c. Agam, We frequently find a want of correspondence in the different 
parts ofa sentence, as follows : He did not mention Leonora, nor that her 
father was dead. It is better to say, He did not mention Leonora, nor the 
death of her father. These expressions fall under grammatical rule. 

In Sentences where the negative adverb occurs, it should be followed bv 
the neg^ative conjunction. Thus, ** Thou canst not tell whence it cometh 
emd whither it goeth,*' should be. Thou canst not tell whence it cometh nor 
whither it goetn. 

In the use of prepositions we find many manifest improprieties. As no 
certain rule can be laid down with regard to them, s few examples are pre 
sented, to show what prepositions may be properly used with certain words 
It may, however, be remarked that the same preposition that follows a verb 
or adverb, should generally follow the noun, &c., which is derived from 
it, as, confide in^ confidence in; disposed to tyrannize, a disposition to 
tyranny, &c. 

Accuse o/ falsehood. Differ /row. Needo/ 

Accused by liis friend. Difliculty in. Observance of. 

Acquit of. Diminution of Prejudice against. 
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FoUj and vice are too frequentlj the consequences of idit 
nessy case, and prosperity. * 

^Jbaercises on the jmnciphs of the preceding methods of Inver 

sion and Transposition. 

IVovSdence alone can order the changing of the seasons. 

Can yoa expect to be exempted from these troubles which all most 
Stiifer? 

Earth shall claim thy growth, to be resohred to earth again. 

That I may conyince you of my sincerity, I will repeat the assertion. 

Sobriety of mind is not nnsuitaole to the present state of man. 

He had no little difficalty in accomplishing the undertaking. 

A laiige part of the company were pleased with his remarks. 

Hope sustains tlie mind. 

Indeed, if we could arrest time, and strike off the Ti^eels of his chariot, 
tfnd, like Joshua, bid the sun stand still, and make opportunity tarry as 
long as we had occasion for it, this were somethii^ to excuse our delay 
or at least to mitigate and abate the folly and unreasonableness of it 

* The word it commonly called the neuter pronoun, is sometimes yery 
senriceable in enabling us to alter the arrangement. Thus, Jt is hope that 
sustains tiie mind. It is by hope that the mind is sustained, &c. Set 
Whatefy't Rhttorie^ Part 3d, Chap, 2d, Fart Uth. 



Adapted to. 
Agreeable to, 
Ayerse to. 
Bestow upon. 
Boast or brag of. 
Call on. 
Change^. 
Confiae in. 
Conformable to. 
Compliance with. 
Consonant to, 
Conyersant ttnth^ a 
person, in a thing. 
Dependent tmon. 
Derogation from. 
Die <y or by. 



Disappointed imxtof.^ 
Disapproye of. 
Discoura^ment to. 
Di8sent.^ra». 
Eager in. 
Engaged tit. 
Exception from. 
Expert at or in. 
Fall under. 
Free from. 
Glad of or at. | 
Independent oj or on. 
Insist upon. 
Made of. 
Marry to, 
"Mttrtyrfor. 



Profit Ity. 

Provide with, for <^ or 

a^aitist. 
Beeoncile to. 
Keplete with. 
Resemblance to. 
Resolve on. 
Reduce ur>>der or to. \ 
Regard to oxjbr. 
Swerve from. 
Taste of or for. H 
Think of or on. 
True to. 
Wait on. 
Worthy of, *» 




when we have it, and find that it doei not answer our expectations. 

t " Glad </," when the cause of Joy Is sciniething gained or possessed ; and ** glad 
a/,** when something befialls anotner; as, ^^ Jonah was glad of the gourd; " '^He 
that is glad at calamities," &c. 

i*' Reduce iiudw," is io conquer or subdue. '* 
A taste <if a thing. Implies actual enjoyment of it ; but a taste/or it, implies only 
a capacity for enioyment ; as, " When we have had a taste qf the pleasures of virtue, 
we can have no taste/or those of vice. " 

** Hdany of these words sometimes take other prepositions after them, to exprese 
va'-ioiis meanings; thus, for example, *^FaU m, to comply;** **Fall oJ^\ to for. 
MiV.e ; " '' Fall out, to happen: " " Fall upon, to attack ; ^' ^* Fall to,'' to beghi ea 
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The records of Scriptare exhibit no character more remarkaMe and 
instmctive than that of the Patriarch Joseph. He is one who is beheld 
by us, tried in all the vicissitudes of fbrtane ; from the condition of a 
slave rising to be mler of the hind of Egjpt j and in every station, favor 
is acquired by him with God and man, by his wisdom and virtue. When 
he was overseer of Potiphar's house he proved his fidelity by strong 
^^niptations, which were nonorably resisted by him. 

When the artifices of a false woman threw him into prison, he was loon 
Jtmdcred conspicuous even in that dark mansion by his integrity and 
prudence. 

Poetry is sublime when any great and good affection, as piety or pat- 
riotism, is awakened in the mind by it 

But in this dark and bewildered state an opposite direction is taken by 
the aspiring tendency of our nature and a very misplaced ambition is fed 
by it 

The mind is sustained by hope. 

Idleness, ease, and prosperity tend to generate folly and vice. 

The beauty displayed in the earth equals the grandeur conspicuous in 
the heavens. 

Solon, the Athenian, effected a great change in the government of his 
country. 

The Spartans considered war as the great business of life. For that 
reason they trained their children to laborious exercise, and instilled into 
their minds the principles of temperance and frugality. 

He Sj^icrifioed his future ease and reputation that he might enjoy present 
pleasure. 

When virtue abandons us, and o(^cience reproaches us, we become 
terrified with imaginary evils. 

Expect no more from the world than it is able to afford you. 

Canst thou expect to escape the hand of vengeance ? 

Providence alone can order the changing of times and seasons. 

She who studies her glass neglects her own heart 

It is a favorite opinion with some, that certain modes of instruction are 
more profitable than others, or at least that there are some branches of 
study which give more full and constant employment to the intellectual 
faculties. 

While many- considerations allure the young and enterprising to com- 
^mercial pnrsmts, the amount of capital which is needed, tends to limit the 
number of those who thus employ themselves. 

The eye could scarcely reach the lofty and noble ceiling, the sides be- 
ing regularly formed with si>ars, and the whole place presenting the idea 
of a magnificent theatre, that was illuminated with a vast profusion of 
Mghts. 

An endless variety of characters, dispositions, and passions, diversifies 
t\e wide circle of human affairs. 

A crowd that obstructed his passage awakened him ^m the tranquillity 
oi meditation. He raised his eyes and saw the chief vizier, who had re- 
turned from the divan and was entering his palace. 

Let ns remember that of small incidents Uie system of human life is 
chiefly composed. 

Her temper and her capacity were the foundation of her singular talents 
for government She was endowed with a great command over hersel£ 
and she soon obtained an uncontrolled ascendancy over the people 
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Few sovereigns of England succeeded to the throne in more difficalt* 
circumstances, and by none was the government aniformly conducted 
so successfully and felicitiouslj. 

The enemy was subdued and the garrison was silenced, and the victori 
ous army returned triumphing. 

To be docile and attentive is required of the young. 

Miss Hannah Moore's writings nave produoed no small influence on 
the morals of the people. 

The elegance of her manners is as conspicuous as the 4>eauty of her 
person. 

He took great pains that he might obtain the reward. 

Gentle manners always please us most. 

Strong expressions suit only strong feelings. 

Providence has furnished us with telents ror performing our duties and 
reason to guide in their performance. 

We can see the wisdom of God in all his works. 



xvni. 



FORMATION OF COMPOirND SENTENCES FROM SIMPLE 

ONES. 

In every composition there should be a due intermixture 
of long and short sentences. For this reason the student 
should understand how to form compound sentences from sim- 
ple ones. ♦ In the prosecution of tins work, he must recollect 
that in every sentence there must be some connecting principle 
among the parts. Some one object must reign and be predomi- 
nant. There is commonly in every well-formed sentence, some 
person or thing which is the governing word, and this should 
be continued so, if possible, from the beginning to the end of 
the sentence. 

Another principle, which he must also bear in mind, is that 



* Professor Newman says, in his Bhetoric, that " Vivacity of Style is 
tfmutvmes attained by the omission of conjunctions and the consequent 
division of the discourse into short sentences.** The following example 
illustrates his remark : 

** As the storm increased with the night, the sea was lashed into tremen 
dons confusion, and there was a fearful sullen sound of rushing waves and 
broken surges, while deep called unto deep.** 

" The storm increased with the night. The sea was lashed into tremen- 
dous confusion. There was a fearful sullen sound of rusbins waves and 
broken surges. Deep called unto deep.* 



»» 
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which is expressed in Dr. Blair's second rule for the preserva- 
tion of the unity of a sentence, namely : " Never to crowd into 
one sentence, things which have so little connection, that thej 
could bear to be divided into two or more sentences." 

Tb<i violation of this rule tends so much to perplex and 
obscnre, that it is ' safer to err bj too many short sentences, 
tha«i by one that is overloaded and embarrassed. 

ExampU. 

The Sultan was dangerously wounded. 

Thy conveyed him to his tent. , 

Upon hearing of the defeat of his troops, they put him into 

u fitter. 

The litter transported him to a place of safety. 

The place of ^afety was at the distance of about fifteen 
letgues, 

Gompound sentence formed from the preceding simple ones. 

The Snitan Deing dangerously woanded, they carried him to his tent; 
and upon hearing of the defeat of his troops, they pat him into a litter, 
which transported him to a place of safety, at the distanoe of abont fifteen 
leagues. 

This sentence will be better if it. be constructed as follows 
SD that there shall be but one governing word from the begin- 
ning to the end of the sentence. Thus : 

The Snitan being dangerously wounded, was carried to his tent; and 
on hearing of the defeat of his troops, was put into a litter, and trans- 
ported to a place of safety, about fifteen leagues distant 

The following rules for the arrangement of woias should 
be particularly observed, in the composition of compound 
sentences. 

Rule \a. The words should be so arranged as to mark as distinctly as 
possible by their location^ the relation of the s^jYcral pdrts to each other. 

This rule requires that the verb should be placed as near as possible to 
the nominative ; that the object should follow the verb in close succession, 
that adverbs should be placed near the word whose signification they 
affect, that the preposition should be immediately followed by the word 
which it governs, and that pronouns should be placed in such a position 
us to leave no doubt in the niiitd, with regard to their antecedents. 

Rule 2d. When a circimistjvu*e is thrown into the midst of a sentence 
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tl ^onld not be placed between the coital clauses, nor so as to bai 
loosely, bnt shoala be distinctly determined to its connexion by the pusi- 
ikfa which it occupies. 

The following sentence, composed of several simple sentences, is badly 
arranged. The parts in Italic show what the ' circumstance ' is which is 
thrown into the midst of the sentence. 

^ The minister who grows less by his elevation, like a statue placed on a 
migfitif pedeUalf will always have his Jealousy strong about him/ 

Xh this sentence, a beautiful simile, by its improper location, is not only 
deprived of its effect, but is an encumbrance. Let a slight alteration of 
the arrangement be made, and the simile is restored to its beauty, and 
becomes highly ornamental Thus : 

The minister, who, like a statue placed on a mighty pedestal, grows 
Iffs by his elevation, will always have his jealousy strong about him. 

Mule S<L Every sentence should present to the mind a distinct picture, 
qr single group of ideas. For this reason, the scene and the circumstances 
•xpressed witliin tlie compass of a sentence must not be unnecessarily 
ehanged. 

In the formation of compound sentences, therefore, from simple ones, 
whatever cannot be grouped so as to form an harmonious picture, should 
be presented in a separate sentence. The following sentence shows very 
4bar^ the bnd effects of a change from person to peson 

' The Brittons left to shift for themselves, and daily hirassed by cmel 
Inroads from the Ficts, were forced to call in the Saxons for their defence, 
who consequently reduced the great part of the island to their power, 
drove the Britonsinto the most remote and mountainous parts, and the rest 
of the country, in customs, religion and language, became wholly Saxon ' 

This complicated sentence, by means of some slight alterations, and a 
division into several sentences, will appear clear and accurate ; thus, 

The Britons, left to shift for themselves, and daily harassed by the cruel 
Inroads of the Picts, were forced to call .in the Saxons for their defence. 
But these (the Saxons) soon reduced the greatest part of the island under 
their own power, and drove the Britons to the most remote and mountain 
ous parts. The consequence was, that the rest of the country became 
inhabited by a people in language, manners and religion wholly Saxon. 

Ride 4tfL The too frequent repetition of the same pronouns referring to 
different antecedents should be avoided. 

The reason for this rule is, that such words being substitutes, can be 
used with advantage only when that to which the pronoun refers is quite 
obvious. The following sentence exemplifies this remark : 

' One may have an air which proceeds from a just sufficiency and knowl* 
edge of the matter before him, which may naturally produce some motions 
of his head and body, which might become the bench better than the bar.* 

In this sentence the pronoun ' which ' is used three times ; and each time 
with a different antecedent The first time that it is used its antecedent 
is atV, the second time it is sufficiency and hnovdedge^ and the third, motions 
of the head and body. The confusion thus introduced into the sentence 
may be avoided by employing this for the second wkichj and such as for 
die third : thus, 

" One may have an air which proceeds from a just sufficiency of knowl- 
edge of the matter before him, and this may naturally produce some 
fliotipns of the head, swih as might become the bench better than the bar.* 

/2ule 5<A. All redundant words and clauses should l>e avoided. 
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The reason for this rale is, that whatever does not add to the meaning 
of a sentence mast be aseless if not hartfoL* 

In ccknclasion, it may be remarked in the words of Archbishop Whatelj, 
It is a oseful admonition to young writers, that they should always at- 
tempt to recast a sentence that does not please ; altering the arrangement 
and entire structure of it, instead of merely seeking to change one word 
for another. This will give a great advantaffe in point of copiousnesa 
also ; for there may be, suppose a substantive (or noun) which, eidier be- 
caose it does not fully express our meaning, or for some other reason, wa 
wish to remove, but can find no other to supply its place. Bat the obied 
may perhaps be easily accomplished by means of a verb^ adverb, or otner 
part of speech, the substitation of which implies an alteration in the con* 
struction. Jt is an exercise, accordingly, which may be commended at 
highly conducive to the improvement oi style, to practise casting a sea* 
tenoe into a variety of different forms. 



OF THIS ENGLISH LANGUAGE, t 

The English Language consists of abont thirty-eight thousand words. 
This indndes, of coarse, not only radical words, but all derivatives ; ex* 
cept the preterits and participles of verbs ; to which must be added somt 
few terms, which, though set down in the dictionaries, are either obsolete 
or have never ceased to be considered foreign. Of these, about twenty* 
three thousand, or nearly five-eighths, are of Anglo-Saxon origin. Th« 
majority of the rest, in wluit proportion we cannot say, are Latin and 
Greek; Latin, however, has the larger share. The names of the greater 
part of the objects of sense, in other words, the terms which occur most 
frequently in discourse, or which recall the most vivid conceptions, ars 
Anglo-Saxon. Thus, for example, the names of the most striking ol> 
jects in visible nature, of the chief a^ncies at work there, and of •the 
changes whidi we pass over it, are Anglo-Saxon. This language has 
given names to the heavenly bodies, the sun, moon, and stars j to three 
out of the four elements, earth, fire, and water; three out of the four sea- 
sons, spring, summer, and winter ; and, indeed, to all the natural divisions 
of time, except one ;. as, day, night, morning, evening, twiKght, noon, 
mid-day, midnight, sunrise, sunset ; some of which are amongst the most 
poetical terms we have. To the same language we are indebted for the 
names of light, heat, cold, frost, rain, snow, hail, sleet, thunder, lightning, 
as well as almost all those objects which form the component parts of the 
beautiful in external scenery, as sea and land, hill and dale, wood and 
stream, &c. It is from this language we derive the words which are ex- 
pressive of the earliest and dearest connexions, and the strongest and most 
nowerful feelings of nature ; and which are, consequently, invested witfc 

* See page 71, where the term Redundancy is separately considered, 
t The account here given is from the " Edinburgh Review," i>f 0<5tob« 
rS3P. See, also, pages 34 to 40. on the subject of Derivation. 
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our oldett and most complicated associations. It is tbis language which 
has given us names for father, mother, husband, wife, brother, sister, son, 
daughter, child, home, Idndred, friends. It is this which has furnished us 
with the greater part of those meton^piiea, and other fieuratiye expres- 
sions, by which we represent to the imagination, and mat in a single 
word, the reciprocal duties and enjoyments of hospitality, friendship, or 
love. -Such are hearth, roof, fireside. The chief emotions, too, of wmch 
we are susceptible, are expressed in the same language, as Jove, hope, 
fear, sorrow, shame ; and, what is of more conseciuence to the orator and 
the poet, as well as in common life, the outward signs by which emotion 
is indicated are almost all Anglo-Saxon: such are tear, smile, blush, to 
laugh, to weep, to sigh, to groan. Most of those oljects, about whidi the 
practical reason of man is employed in common lire, receive their names 
from the Anglo-Saxon. It is the language, for the most part, of business ; 
of the counting-house, the shop, the market, the street, the farm ; and, 
however miseru>le the man who is fond of pMlosophy or abstract science 
might be, if he had no other vocabulary but this, we must recollect that 
language was made not for the few, but the many, and that portion of it 
which enables the bulk of a nation to express their wants and transact 
their affairs, must be considered of at least as much importance to gen- 
eral happiness, as that which serves the purpose of philosophical science. 
Nearly all our national proverbs, in which it is truly said, so much of the 
practical wisdom of a nation resides, and which constitute the manual 
and vade mecttm of ** hobnailed ** philosophy, are almost wholly Anglo- 
Saxon. A very lar^ proportion (and that always the strongest) of the 
language of invective, humor, satire, colloquial pleasantry, is Anglo 
Saxon. Almost all the terms and phrases by which we niost energetl 
cally express anger, contempt, and indignation, are of Anglo-Saxon 
origin.'N' The Latin contributes most largely to the language of polite 
life, as well as to that of polite literature. Again, it is often necessary to 
convey ideas, which, though not truly and propeorly offensive in tbem- 
selves, would, if clothed in the rougn Saxon, appear so to the sensitive 
modesty of a highly refined state of society; dr^ed in Latin, these very 
same ideas shall seem decent enough. There is a large number of words, 
which, from the frequency with which they are used, and from their being 
60 constantly in the mouths of the vulgar, would not be endured in pol- 
ished society, though more privileged synonymes of Latin origin, or some 
classical circumlocution, expressing exactly the same thing, shall pass 
unquestioned. 

There may be nothing dishonest, nothing really vulgar about the old 
Saxon word, yet it would be thought as uncouth in a drawing-room, as 
the ploughman to whose rude use it is abandoned, t Thus, the word 



* One of the most distinguished orators and writers of the present ng» is 
remarkable for the Saxon force and purity of his language. He a-)mom 
uses an Anglicized Latin word, when a pure English expression is at hand. 
This will account, in some degree, for the strength of his language and the 
vehemence of his style. The reader scarcely needs to be informed, that 
reference is here made to the late Secretary of 'State, Hon. Daniel Webster. 

t To what is here said of the Saxon, may be added a short extract from 
Sir Walter Scott's ** Ivanhoe/' in a dialogue between the jester and tha 
swineherd. (Vol. I. p. 25. S. H. Parker's edition.) 
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^wtench^ is lavendered over into unpkcuant ejffluvioy or an til odor, 
" sweat," diluted into four times the iiumber of syllables, becomes a yezy 
inoffensive thing in the shape of " perspiration.*** To ** squint " is soften- 
ed into obliquity of vision; to be "drunk'* is vulgar; but, if a man bo 
simply intoxicated or inebriated, it is comparatively veniaL Indeed, we 
may say of the classical names of vices, what Bn»e more qoestioDably 
iaia of vices themselves, " that they lose half their deformity by losing 
all their grossness.** In the same manner, we aU know that it is vezy pos- 
sible for a medical man to put to us questions under the seemly disguise 
of scientific phraseology and polite drcumlocation, which, if expressed in 
the bare and rude vernacular, would almost be sa nauseous as his drang^ts 
ind piUs. Lastly; there are many thoughts which gain immensely by 
mere novelty and variety of expression. This the jndicions poet, who 
knows that the connexion between thoughts and words is as intimate as 
diat between body and spirit, well understands. There are diouf hts in 
themselves trite and common-place, when expressed in the hadmeyed 
terms of common life, which, if adorned by some p;racefnl or felicitous 
novelty of expression, shall ^assume an unwonted air of dignity and elo 
ganoe. What was trivial, becomes striking; and what was plebtiiui, 
noble. 



* See Euphemism. 



FEMPHEASE, PERIPHRASIS, OR CIRCUMLOCUTION, EU- 
PHEMISM AND A17T0N0MASIA. 

Periphrase, periphrasis, and circumlocution, are words all 
meaning the same thing, and are equivalent to what is gener- 



" How call yon these grunting brutes running about on their fore legs ? *^ 
iemanded Wamba. 

*^ Swine, fool, swine^'' said the herd ; *' every fool knows that.'* 

*' And swine is good Saxon," said the jester. " But how call yofl the 
svw, ^vhen she is laved and drawn up by the heels like a traitor ? " 

" Pork" answered the swineherd. 

"I am very glad every fool knows that, too," said Wamba; " and porky 
I think, is good Norman French ; and so when the brute lives, and is in the 
charge of a Saxon slave, she goes by her Saxon name ; but becomes a Nor> 
man and is called porky when she is carried to the Castle-hall to feast 
among the nobles. There is old alderman Ox, continues to hold his Saxon 
epithet, while he is under the charge of serfs and bondmen ; but becomes 
Beefy when he arrives before the worshipful jaws that are destined to con 
sume him. Calfy too, becomes Vtxdy in the like manner; he is Saxon 
wheM he re<][uires tendance, and takes a Norman name, when he becomes 
rnatter of enjoyment" 
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ully called a ^raundabata^ expression;' which explaiMition u 
itself an example of the figure, because it denotes in three 
words what periphrase, periphrasis, or circumlocution does in 
one. The definitions of woids, as they appear in dictionaries, 
are periphrases. Such circumlocutions are frequently usefiil, 
especially in poetry ; and are often necessary in translations 
from foreign languages, when we can find no word in our own, 
exactly equivalent to that which we have to translate. 

Periphras^ is frequently usefiil to avoid a repetition of the same word 
oat periphrases oi every kind reqau« careful management *, because, per- 
haps, more 0uui any other figure of speech, they are apt to run into 
bombastt 

Under the head of periphrases may be mcluded the figures Euphemism 
and Antonomasia. 

Words, or phrases that call up disagreeable ideas are, in po- 
lite language, softened by means of circumlocutions. In these 
changes, as well as in most others, custom is the guide. It is 
reckoned more decorous, for example, to the memory of the 
departed, to say that ^' he perished on the scaffold,*' than that 
" he was hanged." Such softened expression is called euphem" 
ism ; a Greek word signifying a kind speech. 

Antonomasia is a term applied to that form of expression in 
which a proper name is put for a common, or a common name 
for a proper ; or, when the title, office, dignity, profession, sci- 
ence, or trade, is used instead of the true name of a person. 
Thus, when we apply to Christ the term, " the Savior of the 
world," or " the Redeemer of mankind ; " or to Washington, 
the term, " the Father of his country ; " or when we say His 
Excellency, instead of the governor. His Honor, instead of 
the judge ; or. His Majesty, instead of the king, the expres- 
sion is called Antonomasia. So, also, when a glutton is call- 
ed a Heliogabalus ^rom the Iloman emperor distinguished 
for that vice,) or a tjnrant is called a Nero, we have o3ier in- 
stances of the same form of expression. 



* Periphrase, as defined by Webster, is " The use of more words than are 
necessary to express the idea ; as a figure of rhetoric, it is employed to 
avoid a common or trite manner of expression." 

t Bombast is a kind of expression by which a serious attempt is made to 
raise a low or familiar subject above ite rank, thereby never failing to make 
It ridiculous. BatJios is the reverse of bombast, and consists in degrading 
a subject by too low expressions. . Both of these modes of writing equallv 
excite the risible faculties of the reader. 
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Agsdn, when we call Greograpby, '^ that science which de« 
scribes the earth and its inhabitants," or Arithmetic is termed 
^' the science of numbers," the antonomasia becomes apparent 
It will thus be seen, that this form of expression is frequently 
nothing more than an instance of periphrasis, or circumlocution. 

This form of expression is yenr common in parliamentarf language 
and in deliberatiye assemUies, in which, in speaking of individaal persons, 
they are not called by their proper names, but by their oflice, or some 
other designating appellation.* Thus, in speaking of Washii^ton, the 
orator designates him, by antonomasia, as ** the sage of Mount Yemon,** 
or of Shakspeare, as ** the bard of Ayon " from the riyer on whose bank 
he resided. 

Amplification is the expansion of a subject, by enumerating 
circumstances which are intended by an orator to excite more 
strongly in his audience the feelings of approbation or of 
blame. It is dwelling upon the subject longer than is actu- 
ally necessary for its enunciation ; and is in so far a species 
of circumlocution.t 



* It is contrary to the rules of all parliamentary assemblies, to caU any 
member by his proper name. Each indiyidual is called by the name of the 
state, toW, city, county, or ward, -which he represents. Inus, we say, ** the 

gentleman from Massachusetts," " the member from Yirginia," ^' the mem- 
er from Ward 10," &c. ; or, from his position, ''the gentleman on my 
right," or, " the gentleman who last spoke," &c. 

The antonomasia is a fi^re freonently- used by the most distinguished 
historical writers, and especially by Mr. Gibbon, the historian of the *' De« 
cline and Fall of the Roman Empire.*' 

t The following passage is quoted by Mr. Booth from Scriblerus, " the 
perusal of the whole of which admirable satire," says Mr. Booth, *' is indis- 
pensable to eyery one who would study the principles of English Compo- 
sition : " — 

" We may define amplification to be making the most of k thought ; it is 
the spinning-wheel of the Bathos, which draws out and spreads it in its 
finest thread. There are amplifiers who can extend half a dozen thin 
thoughts oyer a whole folio; but for which, the tale of many a yast ro« 
mance, and the substance of many a fair yolume, might be reduced into 
the size of a primer. 

'* A passage in the 104th Psalm, ' He looks on the earth and it trembles, 
he touches the hills and they smoke,* is thus amplified by the same author* 

* The hills forget they 're fixed, and in their fright 
Cast off their weight, and ease themselyes for flight ; 
The woods with terror winged outfiy the wind, 
And leaye the heayy panting hills behind.* " 

You here see the hills, not only trembling, but shaking off the woods from 
their backs, to run the raster ; after this, you are presented with a foot-race 
of mountains and woods, where the woods distance the mountains, thaL 
like corpulent, pursy fellows, come puffing and panting a yast way behind 
them. 

6* 
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Grammar. 

Woman. 
Arithmetic. 
To disappoint. 
The skies. 
Zoology. 



£Sxamples of Periphrasis. 

The science which teaches the proper use 

of language. 
The genUe sex ; or, the female sex- 
The science of numbers. 
To frustrate one's hopes. 
The upper deep. 
That department of natural science which 

treats of the habits of animals. 



Examples of Maphemism. 



Fames worked so hard that he 
sweat very profusely. 

The room smells badly. 
Mary is a great slut. 



He is a very dirty fellow. 
You lie. 



James worked so hard that he 
perspired very freely; or 
the perspiration stood on 
him in drops. 

There is an unpleasant efflu- 
via in the room. 

Mary is inattentive to her per- 
sonal appearance; or, is 
careless in her personal 
habits. 

He is destitute of neatness. 

You labor under a mistake.* 



Examples of Antonomasia. 



The Queen. 
Homer. 

Washington. 

Hesiod. 

Lord Wellington. 



Her Majesty. 

The author of the Iliad ard 

Odyssey. 
The Sage of Mount Vernon 
The earliest of the Poets. 
The Hero of Waterloo. 



* No word of Holy Writ has in it a better turn of worldly wisdom than 
that from the Book of Proverbs : — "A soft answer tumetn away wrath, 
but grievous words stir up anger." The "soft answer" is, in fact, a eu- 
phemism. No one is offended who is told that " he labors imder a mistakft," 
while, perhaps, no accusation would give greater offence, than the sami 
idea, expressed as above, unsoftened by enpnemisra. 
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Boston. The Literary Emporium. 

New York. The Commercial Emporium. 

Philadelphia. The Ciiy of Brotherly Love. 

New Orleans. The Crescent City. 

Cincinnati. The Queen of the West. 

Baltimore. The Monumental City. 

London. The Mart of the World ; or, 

the British Metropolis. 

The King 6f France. His most Christian Majesty. 

Napoleon Bonaparte. The Hero of a hundred battles. 

The King of Spain. His most Catholic Majesty. 
Washington, (the capital of The City of magnificent dis- 

the United States.) tances. 

St Luke. The beloved physician. 

St. John. The disciple that Jesus loved. 

Cowper. The author of « The Task." 

The British Court. The Court of St. James. 

The following sentences present examples of Periphrasis, * 
Euphemism and Antonomasia, and it is required of the student 
to designate each. 

Solomon, (the wisest of meriy) sajs, ** Better is a dinner of herbs, where 
lore is, than a stalled ox and hatred therewith.** 

Dayid (The Author of the Psalms) was one of the sweetest and most 
pious writers of the Old Testament 

Moses ( The Jewish lawgiver) was educated by the daughter of Pharaoh. 

Saol (The first Jang of Israel) was a man of micommon stature. 

Methoselah (Be who lived to the greatest age recorded of man) died before^ 
his father, t 

Adam Smith (The author of the Wealth of Nations) says that there is 
in man a natnnd propensity to track, barter and exduinge one thinfc for 
another. 

It is pleasant to relieve (be the instrument qfrdieving) distress. 

Short and (The transient day of) sinful indulg^ence is followed by long 
and distressing (a dark and tempestuous night m ) sorrow. 

Christ (He who spake as never man spoke) says, in his sermon on the 
mount, ** Blessed are the pure in heart, for they shall see God." 

*■ The judicious use of periphrasis or circumlocution, often involves an ao- 

Juaintance with fifi:urative langua^, under which head it properly belongn. 
t is taken from that connexion in order to be applied in other exercises 
which precede the subject of figures, 
t His father was Enoch, who never died, but was translated. 
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He thought the man a sooandrel (dishonest) and therefore would not 
pay him the money (would place no confidence in him.) 

He behaved like a boor (in an improper manner) and therefore the gen« 
teel (persons qfrefinoMini,) woald have nothing to do with him. 

I consider him an impudent pnppy (rvde in his manners)' and shall 
therefore separate myself from his company. 

The man was drank (intoxicated^ or had indulged in liquor) when he 
Qsed then indecent words (that improper language) and although I was 
vexy mad (voas displeased) with him, I did not scold at (reprove) him. 

Major Andre was hanged (perished on the scaffold) although he ear- 
nestly requested that he might be fired at (thai.) 

That man eats his victuals like a pig (is unrefined in his manners at thi 
table) and guzzles down his drink like a fish (cmd is toofimd of his cup.) 

He l^as on dirty stockings (His hose are not neat) and muddy ^oes (his 
shoes are soiled.) 

A truly genteel man (A man of refinement) is known as well by his talk 
(conversation) as by his clothes (dress.) He never uses low language and 
vulgar expressions (indulges in loo8$ conversation.) His hands and face and 
his whole body are well washed, he cleans his teeth, combs his hair, (His 
whole person is kept neat and deanly,) and brushes his clothes whenever they 
are dirty, (his dress never appears to be soiled,) and he always looks well, as 
if he were going to a party, (and he always looks prepared fxr the drawing- 
room.) 

Of the oldest of the English Poets, (Chaucer) as he is the father of 
English poetry, so I hold him in the same degree of veneration as the 
Greeks hold Homer (the author of the Iliad and Odyssey) or the Romans, 
hold Virgil (the author of the JRneid.) He is a perpetual fountain of 
good sense ; learned in all sciences ; and therefore he speaks properly on 
all subjects. As he knew what to say, so also he knows where to leave 
off; a continence which is practised by few writers, and scarcely by any 
of the ancients, excepting the authors of the Iliad, the Odyssey and the 
JEneid. 

The author of the Essay on the Understanding (Mr. Locke) has ad- 
vanced the opinion that moral subjects are as susceptible of demonstration 
as mathematical 

The Bard of Avon (Shakspeare) was one of the most remarkable men 
that the world ever produced, (that ever appeared in the rcmks of humanity.) 
It may truly be said of him that he touched nothing which he did not 
adorn ; and that he has strewed more pearls in the paths of literature than 
any other poet that the world has seen. His works have had more ad- 
mirers than those of any other author excepting the writers of the holy 
Scriptures. 

The science which treats of language, (Grammar) and the science which 
describes the earth and its inhabitants, (Geography) are branches frequent 
ly studied, but too frequently imperfectly understood. 

The author of the Waverley novels (Sir Walter Scott) must have been 
a man of remarkable industry, as well as of uncommon talent 
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XXL 



TAUTOLOGY AND CAJACHRESia 

Tautology is the repetition of the same meaning in different 
words, or the needless repetition of the same words. 

Thus, in the sentence, " The nefarions wickedness of his oondacfc was 
reprobated and condemned by all,'* the tautology consists in the use of 
n^carious and wkktdnegi together; which is the same as to say, the wicked 
wickedness ; and r^probaUd and condemned^ which are words of similar 
meaning. So, also, in the sentence, " The brilUance of the sun dazzles 
our eyes, and overpowers them with light," the same idea is oonyeyed by 
the word "dazzles" and the expression, ^oyerpowers them with Gghti 
one of them, therefore, should be omitted. 

Whenever anything is represented as beinc the cause, condition, or 
consequence of itself, it may also be oonsidered as a tautology, as in the 
following lines : 

^ The dawn is overcast, the momine lowers. 
And heavily in clouds bnngs on me day." 

Addaon. 

Tautologies are allowable only in legal instruments, and other writing 
where precision is of more importance than elegance ; when, therefore, it 
consists in the repetition of a word, it may be corrected by the use of a 
synonyme ; but when it consists in the repetition of an idea, unless such 
repetition is important for clearness or for emphasis, it should be wholly 
suppressed. «• 

Example. 

They returned hack again to the same city from whence 
they came forth. 

In this sentence, all the words in Italic are tautologies ; for 
the word return implies to turn back^ the city implies the same 
city, and from and forth are both included in the word whence. 
The sentence, read without the words in Italic, is as clear and 
expressive as words can make it Words which do not add 
to the meaning lure useless, especially in prose. 

JExerdses. 

He led a blameless and an irreproachable life, and no one could censure 
6is conduct 
Grod is eternal, and his existence is without beginning and without end 
O^ium produces sleep, because it possesses a sopori& quality. 
The grass grows because of its vegetative power. 
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He sat on the vercUat green, in the nmbraeeons shade of the wood j 
forest 

How many there are by whom these tiduigs of good news have never 
been heard. 

Virgil in his JEneid tells a story very similar to that which Homer tells 
in his Odyssej. But the one relates me adventures of a renowned TVo- 
lan hero, and the other relates the adventures of a renowned Grecian 
hero. 

Onr sight is of all faculties the most agreeable when we indulge it in 
seeing agreeable objects; because it is never wearied with fatigue, and it 
requires no exertion when it exerts itself. 

He succeeded in gaining the universal love of all men. 

A father, when he sees his child going to the silence and stillness of 
the tomb, may weep and lament when the shadow of death has fully 
overshaded hun ; and as he hears the last final departing knell sounding 
in his ears, may say, I will descend and go down to the grave to my son 
mourning in sorrow. But he turns away in the hurry and haste of busi- 
ness and occupation ; the tear is wiped ; his eyes are diied ; and though 
when he returns and comes back to his domestic hearth and fireside at 
home, the playful and sportive laugh comes up to his remembrance, and 
is recalled to his recollecdon, the suooeding day blunts and removes the 
poignancy of his grief, and it finds no permanent and lasting seat 

There is a sweetness and sacred holmess in a mother's tears, when they 
are dropt and fall on the face of her dying and expiring babe, which no 
eye can see, and no one can behold with a heart untouched and nnaf- 
fected. 

It is dear and obvious that religious worship and adoration shoul*' 
be regarded with pleasure by aU men. 



CATACHKE8IS. 

There is another fault into which careless writers are prone 
to &11, which is the very reverse of tautology ; and to which 
the term GcUeickrests* may not be inappropriately applied ; 
and this is the use of the same word in different senses. 



* The literal meaning of Catachresls is against use, and it is applied by 
rhetoricians to express an abuse, or false use of a word, by which it is wrest- 
ed from its ori^nal application, and made to express something which is at 
variance with its etymology. It is a sort of blundering denomination, 
chiefiy caused by retaining the name of an object, after the qualities from 
which it derived that name are chanced. The thing that is made, for ex- 
ample, is often designated by that of me substance from which it is fabri 
cated. Thus a vessel in which liquids are boiled is called a copper, because, 
in most cases, it is made of that material, and this figure is a Metonomy. 
But such vessels are occasionally made of other metals, still retaining the 
name of coppers, and it is this misnomer which is called a CatacM^esis 
From this explanation it will appear that the term as applied above, al 
though not rigidly restricted to its rhetorical meaning, is not wholly inao 
oropriate. 
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Charity expands our hearts in love to God and man ; and 
it is bj the virtue of charity that the rich are blessed, and the 
poor are supplied. 

In this sentence the word chanty is improperly applied in 
two different senses, namely, for the highest benevolence, and 
for simple alms-giving. 

JBxerciies. 

QregofTY favored the nndertakix^ for no other reason than thU, that the 
laanager m countenance farored (t. c raemUed) his friend. 

True wit is nature to advantage dressed; and yet some woiks have 
more wit than does them good. 

Honor teaches as to respect ourselves, and to violate no right nor priv 
ilege of onr neighbor. It leads vft to sapport the feeble, to relieve the 
distressed, and to scorn to be governed by degrading and injnrions pas- 
sions. And yet we see honor is the motive which niges the destroyer to 
take the life of his friend. 

The minister proposed a plan for the sapport of the ministers of the 
ehnrch. 

The professor was a professor of religion. 

I expect thai you have no reason to expect the airival of yoor friend.* 



PLEONASM, VERBOSITY, AND REDUNDANCY. 

fieonasm consists in the use of words seemingly superfln- 
ms, in order to express a thought with greater energy : as^ 
*^ I saw it with my aum eyes/* Here the pleonasm consists in 
the addition of the expression, *^ with my own eyes.' 

Pleonasms are usually considered as faults, especially in prose. Bnt» 



4f It will be seen from what has been said in relation to the word data 
ehrens that it is the foundation of many witticisms, under the denominatioD 
of paremomasia, orpwn. [Ses ^oranofHona.] 
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m poetry, they ma^ be sparingly allowed as poetical litenses.* They 
are allowable, also, in animated discourse, to introduce abruptly an enk 
phatic word, or to repeat an idea to impress it more strongly ; as, " He that 
hath ears to hear, let him hear." ** I know thee who thou art" 

Pleonasm is nearly aJlied to tautology! but is occasionalljr a less glaring 
fault in a sentence ; and, indeed, it may be considered justifiable, and 
even sometimes elegant^ when we wish to present' thoughts with partica 
lar perspicuity or force ; but an nnemphatic repetition of the same idea is 
one of tne worst of faults in writiiu^. 

Pleonasm implies merely supeinuity. Although the words do not. &« 
in tautology, repeat the sense, they add nothing to it 

Pleonasm diners, also, from what is called rerbosity. Verbosity, it is 
true, implies a superabundance of words ; but, in a pleonasm there arc 
words which add nothing to the sense. In the verbose manner, not only 
single words, but whole clauses, may have a meaning, and yet it would 
be better to omit them, because what they mean is unimportant 

Anodier difference is, that, in a pleonasm, a complete correction may 
be made, by simply omitting the superfluous words ; but, in a verbose 
sentence, it will be necessary to alter, as well as to omit 

It is a good rule, always to look over what has been written, and to 
strike out every word and clause, which it is found will leave the sentence 
neither lees clear, nor less forcible, than it w^ before. 

There are many sentences which would not bear the omission of a single 
word, without affecting the clearness and force of the expression, and which 
would be very much improved, were they recast^ and the sense expressed 
by fewer and more forcible words. Thus, for Instance, in the following 
sentence, no word can be omitted without affecting the sense. 

" A severe and tyrannical exercise of power must become a matter of 
necessary policy with kings, idien their subjects are Imbued with such 
principles as justify and authorize rebellion." 

But the same sense may be much better expressed in fewer words, 
thus; 

" Kings will be tyrants from policy, when subjects are rebels from prin 
ciplo." 

Redundancy is another term, also employed to signify 
superfluity in the words and members of a sentence. Pleo- 
nasm and verbosity relate, principally, to the words in a sen- 
tence, but redundancy relates to the members as well as the 
words. As every word ought to present a new idea, so every 
member ought to contain a new thought. The following sen- 
tence exemplifies the fault of redundancy. " The very first 
discovery of it strikes the mind with inward joy, and spreads 
delight through aU its faculties." In this example, little or 
nothing is added by the second member of the sentence, to 
what was expressed in the first 



* See the article on Poetical lacense. 
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_ ^ • 

Thd ^lowii^^ setttences preieat exiaq^ of pLiWTiMmj 
V^rbositj, «nd i^edondttu^, which msf be toanctod hj the 
learner. 

The rain, is it not OT«r anS goiief I Biar im wind, onlj the Toke of 

the streams. 

M;f banks tfa^ ai« fvnirii«d wi<h bees. 

It is imposfiiue for os to behold the divine works with coldness or In- 
diffei-ence, or to sonrey so many beanties, wUhout a Secret satis&etioQ 
and complacency. 

Thy rod and thy staff they comfort ate. 

This Mat poUtKian desisted from, and rasoiine^ his designs, whea 
he found them impracticable. 

He was of so high and independent a spirit, that he abhorted imd d#- 
tested being in^ebt 

Though raised to aa exalted staAkm, sIm was a patsemof pie^, virtoa, 
and religion. 

The hateaa body may be divided Into the head, trank, limhi, and 
'▼itals. 

His end sooti approached ; and he died with great eonragie and fnrtitad^. 

He was a man of so much pride and vanity, that he despised the soni* 
nients of others. 

Poverty induces and cherishes dependence ; aad dependence strength* 
ens and increases corruption. 

This man, on all occasions, trended his inferiots with great haughtiness 
lad disdain. 

There can be no regnlarit^ or o^der in the life abd ctmdact of that«maa 
who does not ^ve and allot a due shaxe of his time ta retiremeni aad 
xedection. 

Su<^j equiTocfll and ambiguous expressions, mark a formed iateatioa 
to deceive and abuse us. 

Ills cheerful, hi^py temper, remote from discontent, keq)s up a kind 
of daylight in his mind, excludes every glooi&y prospect, and filfa it with 
a sti^adv and perpetual sevcnity. 

Being: oontetit with deserving ^ triumph, he refused the honor ef it 

In &e Attic oommodwealth, it was the ^irivilcge of evoy titisQa mA 
poet to rail aloud in public. 



YABIBTr OF EXFBESSION. 

The Tarioud modes of transposition and inversion, hy whieh ^ 
the same idea can be expressed by different iofleotions of tjlLe 
words have already been presented* la litis' eKsroisQ. toa 
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modes are suggested by which the idea mi^ be clothed in 
different Isngoagey stilly for the most part preserviDg its 
identity.* 

Examjik ItL 

The young should be dUigent and industrious^ and make a 
proper use of their time. 

Diligence, industry, and proper improvement of time are 
material duties of the young. 

Young men, be industrious; make the best use of your 
time ; an awful responsibility rests upon you. 

Young persons should be made sensible, that it is their 
duty to be diligent and industrious, and to employ their time 
in useful pursuits. 

To be diligent and industrious, and to employ their time in 
profitable occupations, are things which we expect from young 
persons. 

In the morning of life, when the phantoms of hope are flit- 
ting before their sight, and the visions of fanqy are decorating 
thei^ prospects, the young should not suffer themselves to be 
deluded by expectations which cannot be realized. The 
golden sands should not be wantonly wasted in their path, 
nor should the precious moments of life be suffered to take 
' flight, without bearing on their wings some token of their 
value. 

Duty addresses the young in an imperative tone, requiring 
them to apply themselves with diligence to their proper occu-* 
patient, and forbidding them to pay one moment but in pur- 
chase of its worth. ^' And what is its worth ? — Ask death* 
beds ; they can tell." 

Young persons cannot be commended when they devote 
those hours to indolence, which should have been given to 
industry ; for time is valuable, and should be properly em- 
ployed. 



* It 18 to be observed, that, in the practice of the principle involved in 
this exercise, the teacher should not be too rij^d in noticing the faults of 
pleonasm, verbosity, or redundancy. The object of the exercise is to py^ 
a command of langna^, and it will be well, when this object is {Martially 
effected, to reauire the learner to take his own sentences and prune tbetn 
dn tbeiptineiplei explained in the preceding elcercises^ 
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The joung should he diligent and industriousy and proierly 
improve their time.* 

It is not only when duty addresses them with her warning 
voice that the joung should practise the virtues of diligence 
and industry ; a proper improvement of their time is at all 
times expected from them. 

Example 2d. 

[The different modes of expressii^ the same idea give 
rise to the distinctions of style which have heen mentioned in 
the Introduction. The subject of style will be more fully 
treated in the subsequent pages. The following sentence wiu 
exemplify to the student the effect of two of the varieties of 
style.] 

Shfle of nmple NarraUon. 

Yesterday morning, as I was walking in the fields^ I saw 
John stab James through the heart with a dagger. 

Style of patnanate exclamatiany tn which theprominmU idea 
i$ hrought forward^ and the circumstances are ceut into th$ 
shade. 

James is murdered I I saw John stab him to the heart. 

Mcercises. 

[The student most be cBreful to make ose of lus undentandinr and die 
erfaninstion, m well as his dietzonarff^ in the perfozmance of these ezer 
cises.] 

Trae friendship is like wand health, the valae of it is seldom fannrs 
tmtil it is lost 

As no roads are so rongh as those that have jnst been mended, so no 
sinners are so intolerant as those that have jnst tuned saints. 

When certain persons abuse ns, let us ask ourselves what deseription 
of characters it is that they admire; we shall often findthis a^yery con* 
solatoxy question. 

* la the Introduction to this book, notice was taken of the different 
forms, or 9iyle, of composition. In this model, an attempt has been made 
to imitate several of tne diversities of style there mentioned ; and it will 
be useful to the student, when he shall >iave become acquainted with the 
diversities of style, in the subsequent pai^ of this volume, to endeavor to 
designate them respectively by their peeoliar oharaeteristics. It may here 
be remarked, that the style of oemmon conversation, called the eoliBqwal 
style, allows the introduction of terns and expressions, which are not used 
Ml 0rayi wxitintf'. 
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ContemporariM appreoUle the man rather than the merit; boi poa- 
teritV will regard the merit rather than the man. 

All beyond cn^n^^h is too much; all bejond nourishment it tuxttjf 
•n bejond deeencj is extrayagance. 

Form yonr taste on the daaucs, and yovr prindplea on the book of «]1 
tmth. 

Let the first fruits of your intellect be laid before the akar of Him ivlio 
breathed into jour nostrils the breath of life; and with that breath, yonr 
taimortAl spirit 

^he lore of leamine, thonrii tndy eommendsible, must never be grati- 
fied beyond a certain timit It must not be indulged in to the injury of 
your health, nor to the hindrance of tout virtue. 

What will the fame derived from the most profound learning avail you. 
if yon hate not learned to be pious and humble, and temperate ana 
eharitable. 

There is nothing more extnordinaiT in this eonntry, than die tnmf 
ntion of the seasons. The people of Moscow have no spring. Winter 
vanitheSf and summer is. This is not the work of a week, or of a day. 
but of one instant ; and the manner of it exceeds beliefl 
On eagles' wings imolortal ^eandala fly, 
While virtuous actions are hot bom and die. 



XXIV. 



TRANSLATION, OB CONVERSION OF POETRY INTO 

PROSE. 

Poetrjr wlieii KteraUy translated makes in general but In* 
tipid prose. Prose is the language of reason, — poetrj o( 
feeling or passion. Prose is characterized bj fulness and 
precision. Poetrj deals largely in elliptical expressions^ 
exclamations, exaggerations, apostrophes, and other peculiari* 
ties not usually found in prose. For the purpose, also, ot 
aecommodating th«m to the meamure of a verse, the poets ire« 
quently alter or abbreviate words, and use expressions which 
would not be authorized in prose. Such abbreriattons and 
alterations, together with other changes sometimes made, are 
called poeHc lieenceSf because Ihey are principally used by 
poetical writers. 

The following are some of the Uoenoes used by poeUcal write». • 

1. ELisroir, or the omission of ports of a word. When the dision it 
ttwa the besimnng of a word, it Is oaHed dptovsu , and eonsists in cue- 
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taiy •flF te imtial letter or tfOMB ci • wind; as, 'imrirv for mnw, 
>aMf< for o^nnje, 'gan for &a^, Ae. When the elision if firom the body 
of the woid, it is ceiled m/noapt; as, Uatnmg for lulathg, tkmuTruig foi 
lAmrfmn^, ^cf for /ocwf, &C. When theeUskmisfrom theendofewoid, 
it is called apocope^ and consists in the cutting off of a final vowel or stI 
lable, or of one or more letters: as, m* nu for ffWi nc, /v' Unfim^o* fei 
e/; <A' cosnmgr for iht sotmmg, PhikmSt for Philameia, 

2. Sthjbiibms, or the cotttraction of two S7lliU>les into one, br lapldly 
prononndnff in one syllable two or more voweli which pfoperiy Selong t« 
eepuate syllables; as or in the word hnuL 

3. Afostbophe, or the contraction of two words into oae ; at, V » Imp 
^ts, eant for eammot^ Uum*rt for thtm art. 

4. DLsxBaii, or the division efenesjUabla into two; as, jBu-tMOMf for 



5. PjLiLi ooQ» or the ftdditiai of an expletife letter; «iMBi«wfor wMU 
9Ktf cywHSien for gnmow. 

«. Pnosnmsia, or the pr efrU i g of an eznletive letter or fjUnhie t9 a 
word; mg,t^ptrtinmd{ijigpirtmnii,bdavmi§ormteL 

7. fiiiAiXAOB, or the nse of one yut at speech for aaotfwr; aa fee tte 
foUowxni^ lines, in which aa adjective is naed for an advei^; as. 



** Bbte throngh the dwdi tiie nnfiktqf annenti ahoe." 
^ The foaif «I hare fimps awkumrdJ' 

iL JhrEmMATOVj or the invenioB er transpositioa of wwdi, platTlj 
^Mt tot which should be Ust; as, 



'^ And thoogh, lomettmei, eadi dreaiy pause hdweenJ 
* JztjR ofMMracr then his lovnig mate and true* 






9. PuBONASM, or the use of a greater nnmber of words than are neoei 
Mury to express ^e mteaning; as, 

*" My bMiks t% aie f oniahed widi bees." 

10. Tmesis, or the separation of the parts of a compound word; as, 
On tofttcA side Moever^ for, On whichsoever side. 

11. Ellipsis, or the omission of smne paits not absolutely essential to 
express the meaning, but necessary to complete the grammatical con* 
atmction. 

The poets have likewise other peculiarities which are embraced under 
the general name of pofiic diction. Jn order to acoommodate their lan- 
guage to the rules of melody, and that they may be relieved, in some 
measure, from the restraints which vttse imposes on them^ lltey are in- 
dulged in the following usages^ seldom aUowaUe in prose. 

1. They abbreviAte nouns, adjectives, verba, adveros, 6e.; s«, imm for 
nunrtina, amaze for amazement^fotmt forjimntain, dread for dnadfuij lone for 
londfy, lure for allurt^ litt for iiieny ape mr epm^ ift for q/lsn, hmpl^ for hap- 
piljf, &C., and use obsolete words * and obsolete meanings. 



* Obsolete words ace words, whidv althoai^ formedy ewnnt, are not 
BOW in common use. 

7* 
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9. Thej make use of elUpses more frequently than prose miten 
omitting the article, the relative pronoun, and sometimes eren its ante* 
cedent; using tt|e auxiliaries without the principal verb to which they be- 
long; and on the contrary, they also sometimes make use of repetitions 
which are seldom observei in prose. 

3. They use the infinitive mood for a noun ; use adjectiyes for adverbs, 
and sometimes even for nouns ; and nouns for adjectives ; ascribe quali- 
ties to things, to which they do not literally belong ; form new compound 
epithets ; connect the word adf with nouns, as well as pronouns ; some- 
times lengthen a word 1^ an additional letter or syllable, and give to the 
imperative mood both the first and third persons. 

4. They arbitrarly employ or omit the prefixes ; use actiye for neuter 
and neuter for active verbs ; employ participles and inteijections mors 
frequently than prose writers ; connect words that are not in all respects 
similar ; and use conjunctions in pairs ooatrary to g^rammatical rule. 

5. Tliey alter the regular arrangement of the words of a sentence, 
placing before the verb words which usually come after it, and after the 
verb those that usually come before it, putting adjectiyes after their nouns, 
the auxiliary after the principal verb; the preposition after the olnectiye 
case whicli It eovems ; the relative before the antecedent ; tiie infinitive 
mood before the word which eovems it ; and they also use one mood of 
the verb for another, employ forms of expression similar to those of other 
languages, and different from those which belong to the English language. 

But one of the most objectionable features of poetic diction is &e in 
teijection of numerous details, between those parts of a sentence which 
are closely combined by the rules of Syntax. Thus, in the following ex- 
tract from one of the most celebrated poets of the language, generally 
characterized by the simplicity of his diction, the objective case is placed 
before the verb whic& governs it, while a number of circumstaaoes ara 
intrqdnoed between them. 

But me, not destined such delights to share. 
My prime of life in wandering spent and care, 
Impelled, with steps nnoeasinc, to pursue 
Some fleeting good, that mo<£s me with the view, 
That, like the circle bounding earth and skies, 
Allures from far, yet, as I follow, flies ; 
My /brfime ieads to traverse realms alone, 
And find no spot of all the world my own. 

JExereises. 

[ Ja the foUowmg eastrae^, ihs student mof point out the peeuUaritUs of 
pOKTic DICTION, fchuh howe now boon onumeratetL Th$ words in Uam 
will attiot Mm inroeognizing thmn.] 

The cottage curs at early pilgrim bark. 

The pipe of early thephtrJ, 

Affliction's sc^^deplores thy youthful doom. 

What dreadful pleasure, there to stand sublime, 
i lake shipwrecked mariner on desert coast ! 

i Ah 1 see I thd unsightly slime and sluggish pool, 

# Save all the solita^ vale embrowned. 
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Hereditaiy bondmen ! Enow ye not 

Whd would be free themadvea most strike the bUnrl 

Ko/rs the kitchen's cheerless grate diMfia^ed, 

Efflux divine I nature's resplendent robe. 

And thou, O sun I 
* Soul of surrounding worids 1 in whom heti leen, 
Shina out thy Maker; may I sing of thee I 

Earth's meanest son, all trembling, prostrate fiUbi 
And on the boundless of thy goodness c^lls. 

In vfortd'Tejoieing state it moTes snblime. 

Oft in the stilbf night 

For is there aught in sleep cm dkarm the wistf 

And Aocc^ Ftitiie/ Peace is all thy owa. 

Be it dapple's bray, 

Or be it not, or be it whose it may. 

Wealth heaped on wealth, nor truth nor utttj buyib 

And sculpture that can keep thee from to die. 

The Muses fair, these peaceful shades among. 
With skilful fingers sweep the trembling strings. 

Bdufves no more^ 
But sidelong to the gently waving wind, 
To lay the well-tuuM instrument redioed. 

Had unambitious mortals minded nonghti 
But in loose joy theur time to wear away. 
Bade nature^ state had been* our state to-day. 

In the following exercises the learner is expected to write 
the ideas conveyed in the poetical extracts, in prose^ varying 
the words and expressions, as well as the arrangement of 

* This form of expression, where one mood of the Terb is used for another, 
is sometimes imitated by prose writers. Thus, ** Sixty summers had passed- 
over his bead without impartioe one ray of warmth to his heart; without 
exciting one tender feeling for the sex, deprived of whose cheering presence, 
the paradise of the world were a wilderness of weeds." — New Monthly 
Magazine, In this extract, the imperfect of the suljuneHve is used without 
its attendant conjunction for the pluperfect of the potentiaL Cowper has 
a similar expression in his fablo entitled ** The Neealess Alarm," wnere he 
uses th 3 pluperfect of the indicative for the pluperfect of the potentials 
thus, 

** Awhile they mused : surveying every face, 
Thou hadet ev^pfosed them of superior zace*" 
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them, BO as to make dear and distinct sentencea^ f as in tbe 
following 

JSxample. 

Season's whole pleasure, all the joy of sense, 

Lie in diree w<^ids, — health, peace and compeCenoe. 

Sqmc idea exprm^A mprm. 

Health, peace, and competence comprise all the pleasures 
which this world ean afford. 

JEooonpl^ 2idL 

The ploughman homeward plods his wearj waj. 

Same Une tra/i^po$ed in a vorietj/i qfwajff. 

Tb^ ploughman plods hi» weary way h<meward. 
Homeward the pjoughman plods hia weary way. 
His weary way homeward the ploughman plodi* 
Plods the ploughman homewu^ his weary way. 
His weary way the ploughman plods homeward. 
Homeward plods &e ploughman his weary way. 
The ploughmi^ his weary way homeward plods. 
Plods homeward the ploughman his weary way. 
Homeward plods ibe ptkNighmaa his weary way. 
His weary wa^- the ploa^mlan homeward plods, &a 

The example shows that it is not always necessary to 
diaiige the language, in order to convert poetry into prose* 
Of tbe ten mo^s in which the ahove recited line has been 
transposed, it will be noticed that several of them are entirely 
prosaic. 

It may here be remarked that m the coDvemon of poetry into 

■ ' ' _ ii I 11-11. I.I I ■ 

* Sir Walter Scott, in a letter to his son, ( See Loekharfa Life, Vol. F., p. 
5i,') has the foTlowing lanraage: '* You should exercise yourself frequently 
ia tiding to make trahslatiohs of the passages which most strike yon, trring 
to invest the sense of Tacitns in as good English as you can. This will an 
•war tiie donhle purpose of making yourself familiar with the Latin authon 
flli'd tjvnig you the coittmand of vour own language, wlUeh no person vnM 
t»9rk(wey ttfh0 Hoes noi attetify &iigUsh Oompositton in earty iif«,^ Th^ 
eonversion of verse into prose it is conceived will, at Iea3t ii) a good decree, 
tubserve the same nsefm purpose of giving command of language; and fot 
this reastm the exercises In tiits lesson, or similar ones, cannot be too 
•tionslY recommended, especially to those whose minds have not bean 
diseipbned by aa attention to tbe classics. 
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prose, tbe animation of the style is often endangerod. Poetry 
admits more omameot than prose, and especiallj a more lib- 
eral use of that figure (Prosopopoeia or Personifieatioa) by 
which life and action are attribvted to inanimate objects. 
The exercises, therefore, of the pupil, in converting poetry into 
prose, will be deemed useful only as teodiiig to gWe clear ideas 
and command of langnage.* 

The learner is presmsed now to be prepared to transpose 
simple tales and stories fiT>m Terse into prose, with some 
additions of his own. Such ezercises will be found of much 
use, not only in acquiring oouMBand of kngoage, but also as 
an exercise of the imaginoHtm. In performing these exer- 
cises, the greatest latitude may be allowed, and the learner 
may be permitted not only to alter tbe language, but to sub« 
stitute his own ideas, and to vary the eiieumstanoes, so as to 
make the exercise as neadT an orimmd one as he can. 



The following short talA, or stdcy in Y^twe^ is pceiSBtfld ta be ooBTsrIsd 
Into a tale in prose* 

OIKETBA. 

' If eTer 700 shoiiH come to M6d6tafl, 
(Where, areong other relics, yon may see 
Tassonl^ft backet, — bat *t is not tbe tnie.oiie») 
Stop at a. palace near tbe Begsio gate, 

t I>welt in of o4d by eee of the Donaia. 

f Its noble gardens, terrace- abofTie:tem»t, 

And rich in fonntsins^ statoM^ orpreiMe) 
Will long detain yon, — bnt^ before yim gw, 
Enter the honse, — forget it not^ I pray ycmi — • 
And look awbile npon a picture there. 
'T is of a lady in her earliest voatb^ 
The last of that illostiions &mily ; 
Done by Zampieri, -^ bat by whoin> I case BBt. 
9e who observes it, ei»r be paasof en^ 
Gazea hia fill^aad ooouw aad coons ageing 
Thatfaemay callitiip when fiup sway. 

She sits, inclimttg forward as to speakj 
Her lips half open, and her ffiigervp, 
As thoagh she said '^Beware ! '^ her vest eft gjotd 
^flroidered with flowers^ and clssped from head to foot, 
An enierald stone, in every golden clasp ; _ 

♦ Any volume of poetical extraets. win fumiah additional exercisw for 
the student. It is therefore diemed.it)expedlcnt ta present Ml this tolams 
an additional number of them. 



K.v' 
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And on her brow, fidrar than ahibaster, 
A ooronet of pearii. 

But then her face, 
So loTeljT, yet go arch, so full of mirthi 
The overnowin« of an innocent heart,>— 
It haunts me stfll, though many a yeir has flad| 
like some wild melody I 

Alone it hangs 
Over a mouldering heirloom, its companion, 
An oaken chest, half eaten by the worms, 
But richly carved by Antony of Trent 
With scnpture-stories from the life of CSfaristt 
A chest toat came iVom Venice, and had hela 
The ducal robes of some old ancestor ; — 
That by the way, — it may be true or false,— 
But don*t forget the picture ; and you wiU not 
When you hare heard the tale they old me thara. 
She was an only child, — her name Ginevra, 
The joy. the pnde of an indulgent father ; 
And in ner fineenth year became a bride, 
Marrying an only son, Francesco D^ia, 
Her playmate from her birth, and her first loya» 
Just as she looks there in her bridal dress, 
She was ail gentleness, all gaiety. 
Her pranks ue favorite them« of every tongue. 
But now the day was come, the day. the bmir ; 
Now, frowning, smiling, for the hunoredth time, 
The nurse, that ancient lady, preached decorum ; 
And. in the lustre of her jroutn, she gave 
Her nand, with her heart in it, to Francesco. 
Great was the joy ; but at the nuptial feast. 
When all sate down, the bride herself was wanting. 
Nor was she to be found ! Her father cried, 
** *T is but to make a trial of our love ! " 
And filled his glass to all; but his hand shook. 
And soon from ^est to guest the panio spread. 
*T was but that mstant ^e had lert Francesco, 
Laughing, and lookin|^ back and flying still. 
Her ivory tooth imprmted on his finger, 
But now, alas, she was not to be found ; 
Nor from thafhour could any thing be guessed. 
But that she was not ! 

Weary of his life, 
Francesco flew to Venice, anu ambarking, 
Flung it away in battle with the Turk. 
Donati lived, — and long might you have seen 
An old man wandering as in quest of something, 
Something he oould not find, — he knew not what 
When he was gone, the house remained awhile 
Silent and tenantless, — then went to strangers. 

Full fifty yean were past, and all forgotten. 
When, on an idle day, a day of search 
*Mid the old lumber in the gallery. 
That mouldering chest was noticed ; and *t was Mid 
By one as young, as thoughtless as Ginevra, 
"Why not remove it from its lurking-place 7 " 
'T was done aTsoon as said ; but on the way 
It burst, it fell ; and lo I a skeleton 
With hact and there a paarl, an emeniId-4tone, 



■I 
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A ft >lden clasp, clasplxig a slured of gold* 
Allilse bad peruh«d, — save a wedainf ting, 
And a small seal, her mother's legacy, 
Enj^veu with a name, the name of i;K>th*- 
** Gmevra '* — - 

There then had she fonnd a graft I 
Within that chest had she concealed herself, 
Flattering with jor, the happiest of the happy ; 
When a 8pring4ocK, that lay in ambosh then, ' ^ 

Fastened ner down for ever 1 



Cimvernon of the preceding Story into Jhrom. 

THE LEGEND OF MODENA.* 



In an decant apartment of a palace OTerlooking the Becgio gate 
Hodena, which, about fifty yean before, belonged to the noUo family 



^ , of 

Donati, bnt which now was occupied by a very distant branch of thai 
iUnstrious race, sat the loveliest or its descendants — the beautiful Bea- 
trice, the flower of Modena. Upon the marble table and embroidered 
ottomans before her, lay a variety of rich costumes, which her favorite 
attendant, Laura, was arranging where their rich folds fell most moe- 
fuUy, and their bright tints mocked the rainbows hues of colored ught4 
for the fair Beatrice was selecting a becoming attire for a masquerade oalj, 
which was to bo siven daring the gay season of the approaoiing Cami- 
VaL But a shadow of discontent rested on her brow, as she surveyed 
the splendid dresses-^ they were too common-place-^ and she tum^ 
finom thism with disdain. Suddenly her eve rested upon an antique pic- 
ture, hanging on the tapestried wall, wnich represented a young aad 
bettttifnl figure in the attitude of 

** Inclinlnc fbnraid, •• to spesk, 
Her lips naif open and her Upgtr ap. 
As though she said * Beware P her vest of gold 
Broidered with flowers and elapsed flrom bead to fi>ot. 
An emerald stone in every golden clasp. 
Aiid on her brow — a coronet of pearls. '* 

* 

Fnshing aside the cosily silks and velvets, she ran to look at tlM pb- 
tnre more doselj. The lady's dress was perfect, she thought; it just 
tnited her capriaons taste, and one like it she determined to have and , 
wear, at the approaching festival In vain Laura expostulated, and the ' 
difficulty of obtaining such an antiquated costume was brought to her 
mind, and finally, the legend connected with the portrait was begun. 
But the wilful Beatrice would not listen, although a destiny, sad as that 
of the ill-fated lady of the portrait was predicted, if she persevered in her 
yridm. Regardless of remonstrance, Beatrice proceeded to search among 
the finery of her ancestors for something to correspond with the dress ^' 
which she detennined to have, spite of lul their old legends, which die 



4^ This " Legend '* was written by a yonng lady of about thii^^aan ^mbi- 
«f age, and presented as an exercise at the public sohool in this sity, nader 
tiii euurge of the author. 
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did not beUere. Biit8lMicftTCh6dmTwa,aiid8liewMx«ti|]nin2tiira«^ 
Uie gaUcTjr almost in despairi when her attenticm wtm attracted oj an old 



** Oaken chest batfeAtea tj the wMsni, 
And ilcUy carred,** / 

which the thongbt might contain sometbinff suitable. Impatienti^jr aha 
waited, while her attendanta lifted the mouldering cover, and then bent 
eagerlj forward to look at its coatenta — she sJmeked and fell into the 
arms of Lamm, a skeleton met her eye, 

** WUh here and there a peart, an emerald stone, 
▲ golden clasp, clasping a shied of gold.** 

The legend of the vnfortonate lad j of the portrait was indeed tme — 
these were her rema^is. Beatrice was carried to her room, and a month 
passed before she recorered from a fever occasioned by the fright and 
ezfcitement she experienced *, and never again did she mingle in the die 
B^ted circle of her native city. These scenes had lost tl^ charms— 
for the skeleton and its history oontinnally presented themselvea to her- 
mind, reminding her, ^at ** in the midst or life we are in death," mad- 
wamtng her to prepare ibr that change which must oocnr in the eoaiao 
of onr existence. After a while, Beatrice lost these gloomy sensaitioiis, 
and became dbeerfol and happy in the peiformanee of doty, and partici> 
pated in those innocent amnsonents of liib, which she enjoyed iar better 
than those absorbing pleasures, whidi she nsed to admire. The old chest 
and portrait were pmoed carefully together, and Beatrice ever after wote 
the wedding ring and the seal inscribed with flie name, ** Ginevra," wluch 
hod been found among the other relics of the chest She also wiote, fbr 
the pmisal of her fiiends, the following sta^ connected wi^. tba piectmr 
a^ its mbulclenng companion. 



6I29SYRA* 

** And she ladaia was heantifU, 
A ereatare foVehdld With trembUng *mldst our joy, 
I^est oaght unseen should wait the Tision flrom us, 
Leavtng earth too din without ita bfig^tnes^. * ' 

] ** The deep eold of eventide bq^ned in the Italiai} sl^," and the wind,- 
Mssing through the orange groves and over the terraces which sniround-' 
ed the palace of the Donati, mingled its soft, sweet sighs with the mur- 
muring of the fountains, which sparkled in the moonbeams,, occasionally 
sending a shower of spray over the waving foliage that shadowed them* 
At a window, overlooking this moon-lit scene, stood Ginevra, the Hit 
child of Donati, ** the joy, the pride of an indulgent fiufher." Indeed^hcr 
gjvitleness and sjportivcness made her loved by aU, and 

**Her pranks, the IhToxHe tiisme or avety tongae.** 

Bhefcod seen but fifteen summers, and these had glided away UStt • 
ftter ^twni> *^ nid Ihoft 






Her fihce so lore^y, yet so arch, *o fhU of tsmh. 
The owrflowinfi of an Innocent heark"^^^^' 
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And there she sieo4» loofcogat fhoee eld flmulkr seentt, till a tejr glii- 
tered in her darlc e jre^ and a shade of sadness rested on her fair brow, 
like a clond shadowing her " sonny skies " ; *- for, on the morrow, she 
wi^ to part from her childhood^s home, she was ** to give her hand, with., 
her heart in it," to Ibrancesco Doria, a braye and hancbome son of thai 
noble fanulj, whose name often oocnrs ia the annaU of Italy. Long did 
GKnevta linger at the window. "Mj only one." The Toice was her 
father's, who, accompanied by Francesco^ came to seek her i and there, 
they remained, looking out on that lovely scene ; and many were the 
joyons anticipations, the bright hoMs, the dreams of happiness which, 
mingled in their conversation^ while rrancesco plucked the white flowera 
from a vine which bung across the casement, and wreathed them in 
Ginevra's long' dark cnrls. But a neighboring convent bell warned them 
to seek repose, and reluctantly they parted to dream of the morrow, 
which they fondly thoi^ght wouiLd bripg witibi it the realisation of their 
blight hopes. 

"' The mom is up again, the. dewy mom,'' and snnli^t and dewdropa 
were weaving bright rainbow webs over shrub and flower, and the frm 
moping breeze blew the vines across the marble pillars of the colonnade, 
Which echoed with the merry voices,— , the gay laugh, and the light step 
of the proud and beautiful assemblage, collect^ to grace the wedding of 
Donati*s lovely daughter. And lovelv, indeed, did she appear among 
Italy's fairest children. Her dress or rich green velvet, oasped with 
emeralds, set in gold, the pearls shining among her dark curls, added to. 
- her loveliness, and made ner appear ue star of that bright company. 
Proudly and fondly her faiher and hosbaad watched her gracefol form, 
as she glided among the ga^ throng, receiving their congratulations at 
the bride of 'Francesco i>ona. Notning seemed wanting to complete 
their happiness. Mirth and festivitjr, the song and the dance, all lent 
tWratdnadtioiia and added to their fdidty. Ahl did not that happy 
father and fond husband know that such happinesa is no* ft>r earth ^ 

'* Fear ye the festal hour; 
Aj, tremble when tha QUAj^joy e*erlbrfrB I 
Tame down the swelling neart l The bridal rose 
And the rich myrtle's flower 
Hare relied thee, Death I * ' 

Gafly the hours passed by j GeiieK%^ was all gaiety, half wild with ex- 
dtenlent As she passed Francesco, she whispered her intention of hid- 
ing, and challengea him and her gs^ associates to find her. Soon were 
they all in seaxeh of the fair bride, and merrily ihey proceeded through 
the lofty halls, the dark closets, and. secret apartments of that spacious 
palace, whidi resounded with metry tQicea and laughto*. Long they 
looked, but vaiply ; andi 99 tl«i shades of eveniiig st^ oyer the seene, 
wearied and alsumed, nearly all th(» npw dismayed gnesta retired to 
their homes, for Genevra was nowhere to be found. Donati and Fran- 
cesco, half frantic, continued flie search, which grew hourly more hope- 
leai Weak after week^ mba^ passed away, but nothing was heard of' 
the lost onp. Francesco, woi^if thfit Jifft whifih waa now deprii^, oC: 
ail that endeared it to eailh, jomeditl^^iMmy <tf his,co.untiynien,, 

*' Aad flong It away In battta with the Torlu** 

Dojoiati still linger^ around that hpme, so connected with thjs ro^VMn 
4iini whom he iiotized, ^^b %at ttoiw tost to hhn for ever ; 
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** And long might yoa hare seen, 
An old nuui wMidertng, m In quMt of fomethln^. 
Bomething ho could not And — he knew not what** 

And where was Gineyra 1 Half breathless with haste, she ran to an 
old galleij in the upper part of the palace, fancying her pnrsners had al- 
most overtaken her. As she hastily glanced round the dimly lighted 
ffallenr, in search of a hiding place, her eye rested on an oaken chest, 
beautifully carved and ornamented by a celebrated sculptor of Venice, 
which once held the robes of a prince of her illustrious race. Quick as 
thought, Ginevra exerted her strength to nuse the cover. The chest 
easily held her fragile form. Trembling widi joy and excitement, sho 
heard the loved and well-known tones of Francesco's voice, who was fore- 
most in pursuing her ; when her hand, which held the cover ajar to admit 
the air, slipped and it fell, " fastening her down for ever." The chest was 
constructed, for greater security, with a spring, which Jocked as it wag 
shut, and could only be opened by one outside touching a particular part 
of the curious workmanship. But, before Francesco reached the galleiy, 
the lovely and unfortunate girl had ceased to breathe in that closely shut 
chest Many times they passed the gallery, but thej heeded not the hid- 
ing-place of the lost bride ; which, alas I was destined to be her grave. 
No flowers could shed their perfumes over her grave, watered by the 
tears of those that loved her. Her fate was a mystexy, and soon 
her memory passed away, like all the fleeting thines of earth. And 
Donati, — what had he to live for ? In the beautifiu language of Mrs. 
Hemans, he might have said, 

** It Ifl enough ! mine ere no m6re of ioy or iplendor sees ! 
I go, since earth Ito flower hath lost, to Join the bright and fafr. 
And call the grave a loreljr place, for thon, mj child, art there.** 

J^bcamples for practice may be taken from any source which tfaa teadur 
or the student may select 



^^m 



XXV. 

ANAGRAMS. 

An anagram is the transposition of the letters o^ a word, of 
short sentence, so as to form another word, or phrase, widi a 
different meaning. Thus, the letters which compost the word 
itone, may be arranged so as to form the words toneSj notes^ 
CT setan ; and, (taking y and v as duplicates of % and tt,) th6 
letters of the alphabet may be arranged so as to form the 
words Styx, Phlegm, quiz, frowned and hixcL* 

• I'ilate's questifitt to Jesus, « Quid $ft vmtat f » (What is trnth h hu 
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Astronomen, Moon-staren. 

Telegraphs, Great Helps. 

Gallantries, All great sins. 

Democratical, Comical tiade. 

Encjclopedia, A nice cold pie* 

Lawyers, Sly ware. 

Misanthrope, SfMure him not 

Monarch, March on. 

Old England, Golden Land. 

Presbyterian, Best in prayer. 

Punishment, Nine Thumps. 

Penitentiary, Nay, I repent it. 

Badical Reform, Rare mad frolic 

Revolution, To love ruin. 

James Stuart, A just master. 
Charles James Stuart, Claims Arthur's Seat 

Eleanor Davies, * Reveal, O Daniel. 
Dame Eleanor Davies, Never so mad a Ladie. 

For exercises of practice, the stadent may select his own worcb or sen 
tences. As it is a mere literary amnsemeiit, the exerdse ia not considered 
worthy of much attention. 

been happOy converted in an anagram to the words, " Ett vir pU adett^ 
(It is the man who is before you.) 

Jablonski welcomed the visit of Stanislaus, King of Poland, with his no* 
ble relatives of the house of Lescinski, to the annual examination of the 
students under his care, at the gymnasium of Lissa, with a number of ana- 
grams, all composed of the letters in the words Domut Le»einia. The 
recitations closed with an heroio dance, in which each youth carried a 
shield inscribed with a legend of the letters. After a new evolution, tiie 
boys ndiibited the words Ades ineokimU ; next, OmtUs es ludda ; nexL 
Omne sis Ituida ; fifthly, Mane sidus loei; sixthly, Sis columna Dei; and 
at the conclusion, Isccmde solium. 

But a still more remarkable anagram than any that has been presented, 
will be found in the Greek inscription on the Mosque of St Sophia, in Con 
tfimtinople: 

which present the same words, whether read from left to right, or from 
right to left. 

Sir Isaae Newton was in the habit of concealing his mathematical dis 
eoveries, by depositing the principles in the form of anagrams ; by which 
he might afterwards claim the merit of the invention without its being 
stolen oty others. 

* This lady fancied herself a prophetess, and supposed the spirit of 
Daniel to be in her, because .this anagram could be formed from her name. : 
But her anagram was faulty, as it contained an / too much, and an # too 
Httle. She was completely put down, by the anagram made from the name 
ntM# Elmnor Awms, *< Hever so mlid a ladie." 
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OF QsuamAnoAL PBOFBism: 

Althoagh the details of Qhunmar and gnuaBwdeai mle 
are not embraced in the. phoi of this work, it wiU be proper 
to present some observations^ by way of review, with re^ird 
to those principles which are most frequently disregarded or 
forgotten by earless wrttersw Some remai^ have already 
been made with regard to a ftw of the improprieties which 
are frequently observed^ even in writers of rei^ectability. 
The consideratioDS now to be. offered are presented in the 
form of directions. 

Bisection Ist. In determining^ the number of a verb, regard must 
be had to the idea which is embraced in the subject or nominative. When- 
ever the idea oljfdurality is conveyvd, whether it be expressed by one 
word, or one handred, and however connected, and in whatever number 
the subject may be, whether singular or plural, all verbs relating^ to .it 
mast be made to ame, not with the number of the word or vxavt^ but 
with the number <^ the tsfea convejed by the words. 

BiBSCTiON 2d. In the use of pronouns, the same^ remavk applie a ^ 
namely, that the number of the pxonona most coincide , with the tdi»ooife» 
tained in the word, or words, to which the pFenoun relates* If ii in^l^ 
unily^ the pronoun moat be siagidar; if it ctMSveT plwratity^ tiMpreaowi 
must be plural These dureetions will be better understood by aa^ ekasapl^ 

Thus, in the sentenee, ^ Each of them, in thtir ium^ rtceiife the beneffl y 
ts which (^ am entNled,'' the rei^ snd pronouns are in tlie wrong nain^ 
hen. The word mc^ although it includes a//j implies but <me at a time. 
The idSeo, therefore, is the idea of «mQ(, and the verb and ptononQ shonldL 
be singular ; thus, " Each of them, in am turn reeeivei Uie benefijl to, which. 
he is entitled.** 

The same renaark may be made with regvd tD> the^loUowiag! eenteaMis: 

"Every person, wba^ver be their (bis) staltoOi is bofond. by the duties cif- 

^ morality.** ** The wheel killed another man, who is the sixth that haw^ 

(has) lost their (his) Kveg (1^) bj these raoaivk** " I do not think that any 

one should incur ceaicse.&r bemg tender of theig (bis) r^ynftiont** 

BiBBCTXOK 3d. In the- use. of verba, anA words whtidir espiMS'taMB, 
care must be taken Aat the {uroper teafStbs empiojikl to/eKprsaadMr 
time that is intended. Berhaps there is no rale more nmiveiitly vii>lttteA 
than this, even by good writers ; but young writers are vei^pfone toths^ 
error. Thnt) the author of the Wsyeriey x^otetl has, the twowhtg^^sen^ 
tenes:^ 
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w)ial drawuiff u^d tinting «Mr« |aie) to a pftiat«r; woids «0«rc (sitt)lifc 
oqlpn, and, if yio^rlY employtd, they mmM (o«n) not fiiil to fiJftoo th« 
seeoe whioU he yMsd (wisbM) to conjara up, m •ffeclumy befot* th* 
mind's eye. as the tablet or canvaif presents it to tbo bodily oigan. Th« 
same rules,' he continned, * applied (apply) to both, and an exuberance of 
dialogue in the former case, wm (is) a verbose and laborious mode of cond 
position, which went (goes) to conTonnd the proper art of the drama, a 
widely different species of composition, oi whicn oialogue was (is) the very 
essence ; because all^ excepting the language to be made use of, tctu (is) 

}>resented to the eye by the dresses, and persons, and actions, of the per 
brmers upon the stage.* " 

The ai|thor was misled througfamit in the teosea of the T«rbt m Urn 
extraeti by the ^n«e of ^ Terb ^qid, with which he introdnoea it 

BiKBOTiOH 4^ Whenever several verba belon^g to one eommoi^ 
•nbject occur in a sentence, the subject or nominative moat be repeated 
whenever there is a change in the mood, tense, or form of the verb. 

DiBECTiON 5th. In the use of the comparative and aupeilative da 
grees of die adjective, it is jo be remarked« that when two tninga or per- 
sons only are compared, the comparative degree, and not the superlative, 
should be used. Thus, in the sentence, ** Catharine and Mary are both 
well attired; but, in their appearance, Catharine is the neatest, Mary tha 
most showy,** the superlative degree of the adjective is impronerl v applied. 
As there are bu( two persons spoken of, the adjectivoi aluMim be w tha 
cpxiipara^ve d^ee namely neaier and more showy. 

PiBBCTiON 6tih. ISTeuter and intransitive vexba should never be used 
in the passive form. Such expressions as wof gone^ it grown, ie failen, ta 
come,* may he rdied on, &&, although used by some good writers, are ob 
JQCtionahle. 

' I ■ > «■ ' - ' " 1 1 1 I ■ 1 1 I III 

4k ^though this Ibnn of expression is sanctioned by Murray, Lowth, and 
other good aixthoiitles, yet reason and analogy will not justify us in assent 
ing to their decision ; for, besides the awkwardness of the expression, it is 
objectionable as being an unnecessary anomaly. But the author has been 
influenced in bis rejection of such expressions, by the very sensible and 
conclusive remarks of Mr. Pickboum, va a very learned work, entitled ** A 
Dissertation on the English Y^rb,*^ published in London, 1789. Dr. Priest- 
ley, in his ** Grammar," page 127, says, " It seems not to have been deter- 
mined by the English grammarians, whether the passive participles of 
verbs neuter ivquife tiie auxiliary am or have before them. The French, in 
this ease, oonfine themselves strictly to the fonner." ^ This remark/' saya 
Mr. Rckbourn, ** concerning the manner of using the participles of French 
neuter verbs is certainly not well founded ; for most ofihem are conjugated 
with a^poir, to have." 

Such expressions as the foUowing have recently become verjr common, 
not only in the Mriodical publications of the day, but are likewise finding 
favor -m^ popular writers ; as, ** The house is being IntiUT* ^ The street 
is bein^ j^ayea." ** The actions that are now being performed," &c. ^ The 
patents, aire being prepared.** The usage of the best writers does not sanci 
tion £esaeu>ressions ; and Ifr. Pickboum, in the work just auotedi lays 
down the loUowing principle, which is conclusive upon tne subject.. 
** Whenever iA« parheiple in %ng is joined by an auxiliary verb to a nomlna 

8* 
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Piivctio^ 7th. In the use of img:iilar verhs, a proper distmctioB 
ihonld be made in the use of the imperfect tense and the perfect participle. 

He done (did) it a( my request: He run (ran) a great risk: Hef btn 
mistook (mistaken) his true, interest: The doth was wove (woren) of the 
finest wool : He writes as the best authors would have wrote (written) had 
they writ (written) on the Subject : The bell has been rang (rung) : I 
have tpoke (spoken) to him upon the subject These sentences are in 
stances where the proper distinction between the preterite and participle 
has not been presenred. 

Direction 8th. The ncgauve adverb must be followed by the nega- 
tive conjunction ; as, ^^ The work is not capable of pleasing the nn£r- 
standing, nor (not or) the imuginadon." The sentence would be im- 
proved by using the conjunctions in pairs, substituting neither for not 

In the'followmg sentences, the conjunction but is improperlv used. ** I 
cannot deny but £at I was in fault." ^ It cannot be doubted out that this 
is a state of positive gratification," &c. 

DiBECTiON 9th. There must be no ellipsis of any word, when such 
ellipsis would occasion obscurity. Thus, when we speak of ^ the laws of 
God and man," it is uncertain whether one or two codes of laws are 
meant; but, in the expression, " the laws of God, and the laws of man," 
the obscurity vanishes. A nice distinction in sense is made by the use or 
omission of the artides. *' A white and red house," means but one house ; 
but, ** A white and a red house," means two houses. In the expression, 
** She has a little modesty," the meaning is positive ; but, by omitting the 
article, " She has little modesty," the meaning becomes negative. The 
position of the artide, also, frequently makes a great difference in the 
sense, as will be seen in the following examples: "As delicate a little 
thing ; " " As a delicate little thing." 

BiBECTiON 10th. The adverb should always be placed as near as pos- 
sible to the word which it is designed to qualify. Its proper position is 
generally before adjectives, after verbs, and frequently between the auxil- 
iary and the verb. The following sentence exhibits an instance of the 
improper location of the adverb: **It had almost been his doily custom, 
at a certain hour, to visit Admiral Priestman." The adverb a2nu)8t should 
have been placed before daHy. 

Direction 11th. In the use of passive and neuter verbs, care must 
be taken that the proper nominative is applied. That which is the object 
of the active verb, must in all cases be the subject or nominative of the 
passive verb. Thus, we say, with the active verb, " They offered him 
mercy " (i. e. to him) ; and, with the passive verb, ** Mercy was offered to 



tive capable of the action, it is taken actively ; but, when ioined to one 
incapable of the action, it becomes passive. If we say, *the men are 
bnilaing a house,* the participle btulain^ is evidently used in an active 
sense ; because the men are capable of the action. But when we say, 
< The house is bailding,* or * Patents are preparing,* the participles building 
und jfreparing must necessarily be understood in a passive sense; because 
neither the honse nof the patents are capable of action." See Pickboum 
OH the English Verb, pp. 7&I-S0. 
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him *| " not, " He was offered mercy," becaiue " mercy," and not * be * it 
the thing wbich was offered. It is better to alter the expression, by sab> 
stituting a svnon^e with a proper nominative or subject, than to intro- 
duce such confusion of Unguage, as must necessarily result from a change 
in the positive, fixed, and true significations of wonis, or ftom a nselfli 
violation of grammatical propriety. ^ 

In accordance with this direction, (see, also, Direction 6th,) 



He was prevailed on, 

He was spoken to, 

She was hstened to. 

They were looked at, 

It is approved of, 

Heovas spoken of. 

It is contended for, 

It was thought of, 

He was called on by his friend. 

These examples are commented 

upon with much humor, 
He was referred to as an oracle. 



it iootdd be Utter to iof, 

fie was persuaded. 

He was addressed. 

She was heard. 

They were seeo, or viewed. 

It is liked, or commended. 

He was named, or mentioned. 

It is maintained, or contested. 

It was remembered, or conceived. 

He was visited by his friend. 

These examples are ridiculed with 

much humor. 
He was consulted as an oracle. 



DiBECTiON 12th. All tlie parts of a sentence should be constructed 
in such a manner that there shall appear to be no want of agreement or 
connexion among them. Thus, the following sentence, **He was more 
beloved, but not so much admired as Cynthio," is inaccurate, because, 
when it is analyzed, it will be, " He was more beloved as Cynthio,** &c The 
adverb more requires the conjunction than after it; and the sentence 
should he, "He was more beloved than Cyhthio, bat not so much ad- 
mired.** 

Again ; in the sentence, *If a naa have a hundred sheep, and one of . 
fhem goes as^y,** &&, the subjunctive mood, havt, is used after the oon 
junction if, in the first part of me sentence, and the indicative, ooes, in the 
second. Both of these verbs should be in the indicative, or both in the 
subjunctive mood. 

I$o definite rule can be ^ven, which will enable the learner to make the 
parts of a sentence agree in themselves, and with one another. They 
should be diligently compared, and a similarity of construction be carefnlly 
maintained; while the learner will recollect, that no sentence can be con- 
sidered grammatically correct, which cannot be analyzed or parsed by ti» 
authori^ rules of syntax. 

[Examples for practice, under these prinoiples, may be found in Parker 
and Fox*8 ** Grammar,** Part H., or in Murray's ** £zeroises.*' It has not 
been deemed expedient to inseri them here.] 
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XXVH, 

ON THE SELECTION OF WOVDS AND SXFRBfiSXONa 

Besides grammatical correctness, the student who aims aft 
being a good speaker and a good writer must pay, attention 
to the style, or manner of expressing bis ideas. Boles relat- 
ing to this subject pertain to the science of rhetoric. 

Perspicuitjy (by which is meant clearness to the mind^ 
easiness to be understood, freedom from obscurity or ambigu- 
itsf) should be the fundamental quality of style ; and the stody 
of perspicuity and accuracy of expresskm requires attention, 
'first, to wopds and phrases, and seeondiyy to the ooAatinictHM 
of sentences. 

Qf Wards and PkrctiM* 

The words and phrases onployed in the ezpressioB of oar* 
ideas should have the three ^Toj^TiicBC9SMftirity,proprieiff 
and precimon. 

Purity eonsists in the use of suich words, and sudi construe 
tions, aa belong to the idiom of the language which we speak ;: 
^in opposition to words and phrases that are taken from odi- 
er language^ or that ajre ungrammatieal» obsolete, newly coin- 
ed, or oaed without proper authority. 

Piij% maj be Tiofaited in l2u^ different wum. iint^ the wwdi naj 
Bot be Bngiish. Tluis finilt ie oOM a ter«en«m. 

Seoon^, the eoBelnctiDa of (he word lai^ not be in tha Xi^gliiSi 
idiom. This fevlt ii oeUed a aoMtm* 

Thirdly, the woidi and phraaes niay not be emplmred to eaopress Uia 
precise meaning which custom has affixed to them* This £uilt la tonnedL 
an impn^mety. 

Propriety of hngaago consists in the aekctiett of sack 
words as the best usage has appropriated to those ideas which 
we intend to express by them ; in opposition to low expres* 
sions, and to words and phrases which would be less significant 
of the ideas that we mean to convey. 

There are seyen prindpal roles for the preserration of propria^. 

1. Avoid low expressions. 

5L Supply words that are wanting. 

8. Be caref ol not to use the same word in differeat aeases. ( 



4^ Arojd 4« iajvdicioai «se of technioJ teimf ; liiat i«i tOBi m 
expressions which are used in some art, occupation, or proleaiioiL 

9. Aroid eqnlTocal, or ambignooft words. 

4 ATofidonintelligfbleaftdin^oiiiiittttilvotdsorplimiM. 

7. AToid all such words and phrases as am aal adaplad to dli itei 
intended to be communicated. 

Precision signifies the tetrenchinK of saperduities ftnd the 
{AtUkLog ai the ezpresuoO) so as to exhibit neither more nor 
less thAn an exAKSit oopj of the person's ideii who uses it.* 



The words wed to expMM ideas may be faulty la threanspaota, Fir^ 
they may not express the idea which the author intends, but some other 
which oohr resetobles it ; neendijf, the/ mi^ expresa that idaa^ but not ftlUy 
and completely ; thirdly^ they may express it, together with something mora 
tiuui is mtended. Predsion stands opposed to these three faults, but 
chiefly to the last Propriety implies a freedom from the two former 
faults. The words which are used niaj be proper ; ibat is, they may ex- 
jMress the idea intended, and ther may aspresi it fdly \ but to be pncite, 
signifies that they express tiuU idea and na more. 

The great source of a loose style in opposition to predsion, is the inju« 
didous use of words termed tjfnofUfnunu, They are called synonymous 
because tiiey agree in expressing 6ne prindpal idea ; but, for the most part, 
if not always, wey express it with some diversity in the otrcnmstance8.t 

While we are attending to piwlsiuu , we must be on our guard, lest, 
from the desire of pruning too closely, we retrench all copiousness. To 
unite copiousness and precision, to be full and easy, and at the same time 
correct and exact in the choice of ereiy word, is, no doubt, one of the 
hiighest and most difficult attainaattlti lA writing. 
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OV TfiB CONSTRUOTlOlf OF BBSTESOSSkt 

Sentences, in general, should neither be very long, not 
verjr short; long «nes require dose attention to make as 

^Fpinecision is promoted by tiie oimssion of ttnneses^ary woHs And phrases ; 
and is opposed to Tautologgr, or the repetition of the Sailie sense m different 
words ; and to Pleonasm, or the use or superfluous words. 

^ t See Lesson XIX. The student who wishes for exercises on the sub 
jeets of ptirity, propriety, and precision, will find them in Parker and Fox*» 
Urammar, Part ill., pp. 78-€(6, or in Murray's Exercises, (Alger's Edition.) 

X The tnbstanee of the femartui en this tolnae^ is taken fraitt Bitfr's 
lOMtoriak A giesiC part of tb» ltipgnem< alae»fc eeyiedHt^BiJ^y from BmH 
work. 
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dearij perceive the connexion of the several parts; and 
short ones are apt to break the sense, and weaken the con* 
nexiou of thought. Yet oocasionallj they maj both be used 
with force and pnopriety. 

A train of sentences, eonstracted in the same manner, and with the 
same nmnber of members, should neyerbe allowed to sncceed one anoth- 
er. A succession of either long or short sentences should also be avoided ; 
for the ear tires of either of them when too long continned. A proper 
mixture of long and short periods, and of periods rarionsly eonstracted, 
not only gratifies the ear, hat imparts animation and force to style. 

The properties most essential to a perfect 'sentenoe, are the 
four following : 

1. Clearness. 

2. Unity. 

3. Strength. 

4. Harmony. 



XXESL 

OF CLEABNESS. 

The first requisite of a perfect sentente is cleamesa. This 
implies that the sentence should be so constructed as to pre- 
sent the meaning intelligibly to the mind, and without am- 
biguity. 

The faults in writing most destructive to deamess are two> 
namely : a wrong choice of words, or a wrong collocation of 
them. 

" From the nature of our language,** says Dr. Bldr, " a capital rule in 
the arrangement of our sentences is, that words or members most neaiiy 
related should be placed as near to each other as possible, that their mu- 
tual relation may clearly appear* This rule is frequently neglecied, even 
by good writers. Thus, Mr. Addison says, 

** By greatness, I do not only mean the bulk of any single object, but the 
largeness of a whole view.** 

Hereto place of the adverb otdy makes k limit the veib num 1 do 
m>i9iilgmiaiu The ^aestioa mayth^nbeadMd, **Whatdocs hi morf 
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tomn mean 1 " Had it been placed after Mk» Btill it woald haiw been 
wrong, for it might then be asked, "• What is meant betide the bulk 1 " li 
it the color, or any other property? Its proper place ia after the word 
object, 

'* By greatness, I do not mean the bulk of any ring^ objeet only." 

For then, when it is asked — What does he mean more than the bulk of 
a single object ? the answer comes oat precisely as the author intends, 
* the largeness of a whole view." 

This extract shows the importance of giving the right position to 
adverbs and other qualifying ^ords. Particmar attention mnst be given 
also to the place of the pronouns loAo, trAicA, wAotf, whose, &C., and of att 
those particles which express the connexion of the parts of speech. The 
foUowmg sentence is faulty in this respect 

'* It is folly to pretend to arm ourselves against the accidents of life, by 
heaping up treasures, which nothing can protect us against, but the good 
providence of our Heavenly Father." 

WJttdi, as it here stands, grammatically refers to the immediately pre- 
ceding noun, which is freaswres, and this would convert the whole period 
into nonsense. The sentence should have been oonstmcted thus : 

** It is foUy to pretend, by heaping up treaswes, to ann ourselves against 
the accidents of life, agaanst whicn nothing can protect us but the good 
providence of our Heavenly Father." 



XXX 



UNITY. 

The tmitj of a sentence implies its oneness. The sentenca 
m&j consist of parts; but these parts must be so closely 
bound together as to make an impression of one object only 
upon the mind. 

There is generaltv in every sentence some person or thing which is the 
governing word, lliis should be continued so if possiUe from the begin 
ning to the end. 

' Another direction or rule to preserve the unity of a sentence may be 
thus stated : Never crowd into one sentence ideas which have so little 
connexion that they might well be divided into two or more sentencea 
It is the safer extreme to err rather by too many short sentences, than by 
one that is overloaded or confused. 

A third rule for preserving the unity of a sentence is, keep clear of p** 
ttntheses in the middle of it 
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dbposing^ of some theil^t, irMeh a wiitMr has not art enough to mtAdtdl 
In itg prooeir place. 

The fourth rule for the unity of a sentence is, bring it to a fuU iMA 
perfect cIoM. 

In conformitjr with the Unit xHle stated Aore, it niay be obserred, diat 
if there are a number of nominatiycs, or subjects whidi cannot be con- 
nected by a conjunction, or thrown into some oCher case or form, ibA 
Sentence must be divided, and (he pArts constructed in independei^ 
sentences. 

To show the mamier in whidh the ttUes Q6w stated should be applied, 
the following extract is pi'esented fh>ni ** The Quarterly BeTiew." 

" The yonth who had found ^e cavefn. tod had l^ept the secret to him 
sel^ loved this damsel ; he told her the oanger in time, and persuaded M 
to trust herself to him**' In this sentence there is perfect unity. The 
word fotah is the l^vemin^ word, and the pronoun he, its representative, 
to prevent tauMogy, is substituted, to avoia the repetition of the conjnnc* 
tion and. But the writer continues, *' They got into a eano^ ; the plsiee of 
her retreat was described to her on the way to it, — these women swim like 
mernialds, — she divSd after hiii:, and fose in the cavern; in the Widest 
fMut it is about fifty feet, and Iti mediuai he^t is guesaed at the saxa6, OM 
roof hung with stsdaotites." 

Hon, every one of the rttles of uaitgr is violated. The nommattve is 
changed six different times. Ideas hi^ving no connexion with each otheir, 
namely : Their getting into a canoe, -~ the description of the place of h^ 
retreat, — the swimming of the women, — her diving and rising in the 
cavern, — the dimensions of the cave, and the ornaments of its roof, aru 
all crowded into one sentence. The expression, " These women swim 
' like mermaids," b properly a ]mrentliesis, occurring in the middle' of the 
sentence ; and the clause, ^ the roof ^ung with stahi^tcs," does not bring 
the sentence to a full and perfect close. The same ideas intended to be 
conveyed, may be expressed as foUows, Without violating either of the lawa 
of umty. 

" As they got into a canoe, to proceed to the cavern, the place of her 
retreat was described to her. Like the rest of her countrywomen, she 
could swim tike a mermaid, and accordinidv diving after him, she rose in 
the cavern ; a spacions apartment of about m ty feet in each of Its dinien 
sions, with a loof bettutifaUy adorned with Staketftes." 

The unity of a sentence may sometimes be preserved by the use of tho 
particii>le instead of the verb. Thus: ** The stove stands 6n a phitfom 
which is raised six. mches and extends the whole length of the room." 
Thif sentence is better expressed thus : ^ dthe stove stands cfn li platfobn, 
six ftehes in heigl»t, and eitendlnjg the wii^ length df the rooxiu" 
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XXXL 

OF THE STRENGTH OF A SENTENCE. 

The tliird requisite of a perfect sentence is strength. 
By this is meant such a disposition of the several wordt 
and members as will exhibit the sense to the best advantage ; 
as will render the impression which the period is intended to 
make, most full and complete, and give eyerjr word, and mem- 
ber its due weight and force. 

' To the prodnctfon of this effect, perspicaity and unl^ are absolnCelj 
necessary; bat mere is reanisite. For, a sentence may be dear; it may 
also be coiiipact, or have the requisite unit;^ ; and yet, by some nnfavora 
ble circumstance in the stnicture, it may fail in that strength or liveUneu 
of impression, whiefa a more happy oollocation wonld produce. 

Thefivt rule for promoting the strength of a sentence is, take bom U 
all redundant words. 

Thus it is better to say,* 

*' Called to the exercise of the supreme command, he exerted his author- 
ity with moderation,*' &c., than " Being called to the exercise," &c. 



It is a most useful exercise, on reviewing what we have written, to 
tract -that circuitous mode of expression} and to cut off those useless ex- 
crescences, which are usually found in a first draught Care must be 
taken, however, not to prune too closely. Some leaves must be left to 
shelter and adorn the fruit. 

As sentences should be clciTecl of superfluous words, so also must they 
be of superfluous members. 

Tl^uSrSpeaking of beauty, one <^ Hho most elegant writers in the Eng- 
lish Unguage says, 

" The very firet discovery of it strikes the mmd with inward joy and 
fpreaJs deUght over the facuikesJ** 

In the latter member of this sentence, scarcely anything is added to 
what was expressed in the first 

The ucond rule for promoting the strength of a sentence is, pay partic- 
ular attention to the use of copulatives, relatives, and particles employed 
for transition and connexion. 

The separation of a preposition from the noun which it governs, is to 
be avoided. Thus, 

Though virtue borrows no assistance fromt yet it may often be accom 
panied by, the advantages of virtue." 

It would be better to say, 

9 
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** Though yirtae hoirows no assistance from the adrantages of fortune, in 
may often be accompanied by them." Or, *• Though virtue may often be 
accompanied by the advanta^ of fortune, it borrows no assistance from 
thom.'*^ 

The strength of a sentence is much injured by an unnecessary multi 
plication of relatiye and demonstratire ]>articiples. 

In conversation, and in epistolary writing, the relative pronoiiii ma^ 
be omitted; but in compositions of a serious, or dignified kind^ it riioulo 
always be inserted. Thus we may say, in familiar language, 

"He brought the books I requested.*' 

Buf in dignified discourse, ^e pronoun which should be inserted. 

" He brought the books which I requested." 

Wi|ih i^JgBid to the conjunction and, it should not be unnecessanlT re 
peated. Whenever, however, we wish objects to appear as distinct hf^m 
eftch other as possible, the and may be repeated ; thus, 

** Such a man may fall a victim to power, but truth, and reason, and 
liberty, would faU with hnn." ^ 

[N. B. In such cases, the comma must precede each repetition of the 
conjunction and.] 

The third rule for promoting strength is, dispose of the principal word 
ot words in that part of the sentence, where they wUl make the most 
striking impfressibn. 

In general, the important words are placed at the beginning of a sen- 
tence. Sometimes, however, when we propose giving weight to a^en- 
tence, it is useful to suspend the meaning a little, aid then bring it out 
fully at the dose. Thus, 

" On whatever side we contemplate Homer, what principally strikes ua 
is his wonderful invention*" 

The fiurth rule for promoting ,the strength of a sentence is, make the 
members of them go on rising in importance one above another, i^ 
kind of (mungement is caUed a climax, and is ever regarded as a beauty 
in composition. 

A weaker tutsertion should never follow a stronger one; and when a 
jsentence consists of two members, the longer shomd in general be the 
coEiGluditig one. Thus, the following sentence admits two anrangexnentSi 
of which me latter is the better, fer ue reasons stated above. 

" We flatter ourselves with the belief that we have forsaken our passions 
when they have forsaken us.'* 

" When oar passions have foisakoi us, vre flatter ourselvtss with the Im 
Hef that we have forsaken them." 

The ^k rule for constructing ^sntences with strength is, avoid con 
dading wvD. with an adverb, a preposition, or any insignificant word. 

Sometimes, however, when words of this kind are particularly emphat- 
leal, this rule mav be dlsii^garded ; as in the following jSent^nce, and 
others like it in which they pi^sent an antitheJ^ ' 
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** In their prosperity, my friends shall never hear of me ; in th^ir adver* 
sity, aliffoys." 

Bat when these inferior parts of speech ate introdnoed as ciroaiiistsn* 
ces, or as qualifications' of more important words, they riionhl always be 
disposed of in the least oonspicaons parts of the period. ThnSi it is much 
better to say, 

^ Avavice is a crime of which wise men are often ffuilty," than to say, 
' Avarice is a crime which wise men are often guilty of/' 

This latter form is a phraseology, which all correct writers shnn. 
Lastly, it may be observed, that any phrase which expresses a circum 
stance only, cannot,' without great inelegance, conclude a sentence. 

_ ^ ^ ^ 

The sbih and last rule concerning the strength of a sentence is this. 
In the members of it, where two things are compared or contrasted ; 
where either resemblance or opposition is to be expressed ; some resem- 
blance in the language and construction ought to be observed. 

The foUo^ng passage beautifully exempufies Ibis rule : 

^ Bomer was the greater genius : Virgil the better artist ; In the one we 
Sbdmire the manj in the other the work. Homer hurries as with a com 
manding impetuosity ; Virgil leads us with an attractive majesty. Homer 
scatters with a generous profusioh ; Virspl bestows with a careful msc(nifi- 
cence. Homer, like the Nile, pours out his riches with a sudden overaow { 
Viivil, like a river in its banks, with a constant stream. When we look up 
on their machines^ Homer seems like his own Jupiter In his terrors, shaking 
Olytiapus, scattering lightnings, and firing tho' heavens. Vii]^l, like ths 
same power in his benevolenee, counselling with the gods, laying plans for 
empires, and ordering his whole creation." 

Periods thus constructed, when introduced with propriety and not too 
frequently repeated, have a sensible beauty. But it such a construction 
be aimed at in every sentence,' it betrays into a dlaaffteeable nnifonnity. 
send produces a regular jin^e in the period, ivhieh tirei the ears and 
pUdmy discovers a&etatiolL 



XXXTT* 

OF THE HAKMONY OF A S5SNTENCE. 

Sound is a qiiaHt j much kiferior to eenjie ^ yet it must not 
l>e disregarded. Pleasing ideas, and forciUe reasoning, lose 
much by being oommumcated to the mind by harsh and dis- 
agreeable sounds* For this reason, a sentence, besides the 
qualities already enumerated, under the heads of Clearness^ 
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Unitify and Slrengthy should likewise, if {possible, express the 
quality of Harmony, 

Th« rules of hannony relate to the choioe of words ; their arraDge 
ment, the order and disposition of the members, and the cadence or close 
of sentences. 

If we woald speak forcibly and effectnally, we must avoid the use of 
such words, — 1. As are composed of words already compounded, the 
several parts of which are not easily, and therefore not closely united ; as, 
UMuccatfuiness^ wronghtadednesSy tendertuarttdneM. 2. iSuch as have the 
syllables which immediatelv follow the accented syllable crowded with 
consonants that do not easily coalesce ; as, questionless^ thronicUn^ convent- 
it'lers. 3. Such, as have too' many syllables following the accented syl- 
lable; BBy prvmarUyyCurtorUyy sunMiar^y^ peremptoriness. 4. Such as have 
a short or unaccented syllable repeated, or followed by another short or 
unaccented syllable very ^uch resembling it; as, hoaly^ nUiij/i hwlUy, 
farriery. 

But let the words thenaselveS be ever so well chosen, and well sounding, 
yet, if they be ill disposed, the melody, of the sentence is utterly losti or 
greatly impaired. 

Though attention to the words and members, and the close 
of sentences, must not be neglected, yet, in no instance Qhotild 
perspicuity, precision, or strength of sentiment, be sacrificed 
to sound. All unmeaning words, introduced merely to round 
the period, or fill up the melody, are great blemishes in writ- 
ing. They are childish and trivial ornaments, by which ft 
sentence always loses more in point of weight tlian it can 
gain by such additions to its sound. 

The members of a sentence should, qot be too long, nor disproportion 
ate to each other. When they have a regular and proportional division 
they are much easier to the voice, are more clearly understood, and better 
remembered, than when this rule is not regarded ; for whatever tires the 
voice and offends the ear is apt to mar the strength of the expression, 
and to degrade the sense of the author. 

With respect to the cadence or close of a sentence, care should be taken 
that it be not abrupt nor unpleasant The following examples will be 
sufficient to show the propriety of some attention to this part of the rule. 

" Virtue, dili^nee, and industry, joined with good temper and prudenoe, 
are ]3rosperou8 m general." It womd be better thus: ** virtue, diligence, 
and industry, joined with good temper and prudence, have ever been found 
the surest road to prosperny." 

An author, speaking of the Trinity, expresses himself thus : 

"It is a mvstery which we firmly believe the truth of, and humbly adort 
the d^pth of.*' How much better would it have been with this transposi 
tion : " It is a mystery, the truth of which we firmly bolioVe, and^the depth 
of which we humbly adoro.'* 
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In the harmony of ^^periods two thingi are to be oonmdered. Fin^ 
agreeable sound or modulation in generaJ, without any particular express 
sion. Next, the sound so ordered, as to become expressive of the sense. 
The first is the more common ; the second the superior beauty. 

The beauty of musical construction depends upon the choice and aiw 
mngement of words. Those words are most pleasing to the ear, which 
arc composed of smooth and liquid sounds, in which there is a proper 
intermixture of yowelj and cooaonants, without too many harsh oonso 
nants, or too many open vovVels in saocession. Long.words are generaily 
more pleasing to the ear than monosyllables ; and those are the most 
musical, whi(m are not wholly composed of long or short svUables, but 
of an intermixture of them » such as, delight^ amuUf velocitjf, ederity. beauti* 
ful, impetuosity. If the words, however, which compose a sentence, bo 
ever so well cnosen and harmonious } yet if thoy be unskilfully arranged, 
its music is entirely lost 

There are two things on which the masic of a sentence 
principall J depends ; these are, the proper distribution of the 
seversd members of it, and the close or cadence of the whole. 

First, the distribution of the several members should be carefulhr re- 

gurded. Whatever is easy to the organs of speech, is always grateful to 
le ear. While a period advances, the termination of each member forma 
a pause in the pronunciation ; and these pauses should be so distributed, 
as to bear a certain musical proportion to each other. 

The next thing which demands attention, is the. close or cadence of the 
period. The only unportant rule, which can here be given, is this, when 
we aim at dignity or elevation, the sound shohld increase to the last ; the 
longest members of the period, and the fullest and most sonorous words, 
should be reserved for the conclusion. 

It may be remarked, that little words in the conclusion of a sentence 
are as injurious to melody, as they are inconsistent with strength of ex 
pression. A musical close in our language seems in general to requure 
either the last svllable, or the last but one, to be a long syllable. Words 
which consist chiefly of short syllables ; as, contrary, particuiar, rrtromect^ 
seldom terminate a sentence harmoniously, unless a previous run of long 
syllables hav6 rendered them pleasing to the ear. 

Sentences constructed in th^ same manner, wjth the pauses at equal 
intervals, should never succeed each other. Short sentences must bo 
blended with lohg and swelling ones, to render discourse sprightly as well 
as magnificent 

There is, however, a species of harmony of a higher kind 
than mere agreeableness to the ear ; and that occurs when 
the sound is adapted to the sense. Of this there are two de- 
grees. First the current of sound suited to the tenor of a 
discourse. Next, a peculiar resemblance effected between 
some object, and the sounds employcjd in describing it. [Se€ 
Onomatapoeicu] 

9» 
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The sonnds of words may be einploTod finr representrag three oliyiwca 
of objects ; first, other sonnds ; secondly, motaons j and thu^j, the emo- 
tions and passions of the mind. 

In most languages, the names of many particular sounds are so formed 
as to bear some resemblance to the soun'ds which they signify. Instances 
of this kind will be found under the title of Onomatopoeia, on page 104. 
The following extracts from Milton's Paradise Lost present examples of 
similar words, united in sentences so happily arranged, that tlie sound 
seems almost an echo to the sense. The nrst represents the opening of 
the gates of Hell: 

** On a sudden open fly, 
With impetuous recoil^ and jarring sounds 
The infernal doors, and on their hmges grate 
Harsh thunder." 

The tecond represents the opening of the gates of ncaren 

" Heaven opens wide 
Her ever-dnring gates, harmonious sound 
On golden hinges turning." 

The sound of words, in the second place, is frequently employed to 
Imitate motion. 

Long syllables naturally excite an idea of slow motion ^ and a sucoes- 
sion of short syllables gives the impression of quick motion. Instances of 
both these will be found under the title of Onomatopoeia, to which r^er* 
ence has just been ma<le. 

The third set of objects, which the sonnd of words is capable of repre- 
senting, consists oi emotions and passions of the mind. Thus, when 
pleasure, joy, and ameable objects, are described, the language- ^lould 
run in smooth, liquid and flowing words. The following extract presents a 
good (jxample : 

"But how altered was its sprightlier tone 
When Cheerfulness, a nymph of healthiest hue ; 
Her bow across her shoulder flung ; 
Her buskins ^pemmed with morning dew. 
Blew an inspiring air that dale and thicket rang I 
The himter^s caU, to Fawn and Dryad known. 
The oak crown ed^ sisters, and their chaste-eyed Queen, 
Satyrs and sylvan boys were seen 
Peeping from forth their alleys green j 
Bro^vn Ivxercise rejoiced to hear, 
And Sport leaped up and seized his beechen spear.*' 

Melancholy and gloomy subjects are natandly ooBttected ^rnfk alow 
Deasure and long words. Tims : 



u 



In those deep solitudes and awful cells 

Where heavenly pensive contemplation dwells," &o. 
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Thion^ gtadM and glooms the mingled XMMim ttola. * 

Mceretses,* 
The student may oorreot the following sentences : 

Want of Unity. 

The successor of Hennr the Second was his sonEraads the Second, tha 
first husband of Mary, anerwards Qaeen of Scots, who died after a reign 
of one year, ^d was succeeded by his brother Charies the Ninth, then a 
boy only ten ye^rs old, who had for his guardian Catharine de Medicis 
an ambitious and unprincipled woman. 

Wa$d of PtffUy. 

The gardens were void of simplicity and elegance, and ^rhT^JM mnch 
that was glaring and bizarre. 

Wcud of Propridy, 

He was very dei^terous in smelling out the views and designs of others. 
The pretenders to polish and refine theEnglish liutguage hare chiefly 
multiplied abuses and absurdities. 

Wood of PredsiotK 

' There can be no regularity or order in the Ufe and conduct of tibat 
man who does not give and allot a due share of his time to retirement 
and reflection. 

Want of CEeamess. 

There is a eayem in the island of Hoonga whidi can only be entered 
by diving into the sea. 

Want of Strengdu 

The combatants encountered each other with such rage, that, bemg 
ea^er only to assaiV, and thonghtless of making any defence, they both 
fell dead upon the field together. 

Ward of naraumy. 

By the means of society, our wants come to be supplied, and our lives 
are rendered comfortable, as well as our capacities enlarged, and onr vir 
tuous afiections called forth into their proper exercise, t 



# The teacher or student who wishes for ' exercises under the heads of 
Clearness, Unity, Streng^, and Harmony, will find a good collecticn of 
tliem in Murray's Exercises, an appendage to his large Grammar ; or an 
abridgement of them in Parker and.Foirs Grammar, Fart 3d in the ap 
pcndix 

t The student who wishes a larger collection of exercises undtfr tb^ heads 
abovementioned, will find them in Parker and Fox*8 (Grrammar. Part 3d. 
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xxxni- 

S01JND ADAPTED TO THE SENSE. 

** *Tlfl not enough no hanhness gives offence, 
Zhe sound must seem an echo of the sense. ** 

• 

ONOMATOFCEIA. 

Onomatopoeia, or Onomatopj, consists in the formation of 
words in such a manner that the sound shall imitate the sense. 
Thus the words huzz^ crackley crash, fiow^ raJtHe, roar, kiss, 
t^Mstle, are evidently formed to imitate the sounds themselves. 
Sometimes the word expressing an object is formed to imitate 
the sound produced by that object; as, wave, cuckoo, whip^ 
poorwill, whisper, hum. 

It is esteemed a great beauty in writing when the words selected for 
the expression of an idea, convey, by their sonnd, some xesembl^ce to. 
the subject whidi they express, as in the following lines : 

The whitewashed wall, the nicely sanded floor, 
The varnished clock that clicked behind the door.'* 

Of a similar character, and nearly of equal merit, are those Sentences 
or expressions which in any respect imitate or represent the sense which 
they are employed to express. Thus Gray, in his Elegy, beautifully ex- 
presses the reluctant feeling to which he alludes in the last vecse of the 
following stanza : 

" For who, to dumb forgetfulness a prey, 
This pleasing anxious being e*cr resigned. 
Left the warm precincts of the cheenul day. 
Nor ca$t one toiighig^ livgering look behind ! ** 

r 

And Pope, in his *' Essays on Criticism/' in a manner, though different, 
yet scarcely less expressive, gives a verbal representation of his idea, by 
the selecthm of his terms. In the following lines : 

" These, eqnal syllables alone require, 
Though ofi the eeur the open rowels tire, 



« These lines will not fail to recall to the memory of the classical stu- 
dent those peculiarly graphic lines of Virgil, in one of which he describes 
the galloping of a horse : 

** Quadrupedante putrem sonitu quatit ungula campnm." 

and in another the appearance of a hideous monster: 

« Monstmm horrendum in forma ingens cui lumen ademptnm.*' 
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While erpletires their feeble idd dl9 ioin, 
And ten tow ioords oft creep in one auU line/* 

" A needless Alexandrine ends the song, 
TfuUf like a wounded ena^e, drags ite eiow length edengT 

"Soft is the. strain, when Zephyr eenily blows, 
And the smooth stream in smootna^ nnmhers Jlo%es^ 
But when loud surges lash the sounding shore, 
The luHxrse^ ^"^'Sh ^V* should like the torrent roar. 
When Ajax strives some rock's vast weight to throw, 
The line too labors, and the words move slow. 
Not so when ftwift Camilla scours the plain, 
Flies o*er the unbending corn, and skims along the main." 

Ai flcn exercise In Onomatopceia, t^e stadent may select tncfa wo*df 
as he can recall in which the sound bears a resemblance to the signifiei^ 
Hon. 



XXXIV. 

I 

DEFINITION, AND DISTINCTION OR DIFFElitENCE. 

The object of this exercise is to accustom the stadent to ac- 
quire dear ideas of things, and to perceive distinctions and 
differences wherever thej exist. Clear ideas of a subject 
must be acquired before aiay- thing can be correctly said or 
written upon it. 

A definition, as descnbed by logicians, consists of two parts, which they 
eall the genus and the difference. The genus is the name of the doss to 
which the object belongs. The difference is the property or properties 
br which the indiyidual tiling to be defined is distingnislied from other 
individuals of the same class. Thus, if a definition is required of the 
wordjttf^ioe, we may cotnmence by saying, ** Justice is that virtue which 
induces us to give every one his due.** Here, virtm is the class to which 
the object belong ; but this part of the definition may be applied to Aon- ^^ 
et^, another qn^ity of the same class, as well as to justice ; for " Honesty 
is also a virtue which induces us to give eyery one ois doe.*' Something 
more, therefore, must- be added to our definition, by which jWiVc may bi 
distinguished fh>m honesty, and this something mortt in whatever form it 
may be presented, will be the difference which exdndes honesty from the 
f ame d^nition. 
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Example* 

JUSTICE. 

Justice is that virtue which induces us to give to every one 
Ids due. It requires us not only to render every article of 
property to its right owner, but aMo to esteem every one ac 
cording to his merit, giving credit for t^ents and virtues 
wherever they may be possessed, and withholding our appro- 
bation from every fault, how great soever the temptation that 
leads to it. 

It will easily be seen from this definition in what the difference lies, 
which excludes honesty from the definition. Honesty, it is true, requires 
that we should render to every one his due. But honesty does not neces- 
sarily imply the esteeming of «yery one according to nis merit, giving 
credit for talents and virtues, * &c. 

A definition should generally be an analysisis of the thhig 
defined, that is, it should comprise an enumeration of its prin- 
cipal qualities or attributes. 

Example 2d 

A SwaBow, 

1. A swallow is an animal. — This definition is not correct, because it 
will apply also to a horse, or a cow, or a dog, or a cat, as well as to a 
swallow. 

2. A swallow is a bird. — So also is an eagle, or a goose, ai^d therefore 
this debAition is not sufficiently distinct 

3. A swallow is an animal which Ims two legs.— And so is a man, 
and tharcfore Uiis definition is not sufficiently exclusive. 

4. A swallow is an animal that has two legs, and wings.— 'And so is a 
hzt ; and therefore Ihis definition is faojty. 

5. A swallow is an animal, that has wipgs, feathers, and «i hard, 
glossy bill, with short legs, a foiled tail, and lar^ mouth, and ex 
cecding all other biids in the untiring rapidity of its flisht and evolutions. 
Its upper parts are steel blue, aiid the lower parts of a Hgbt, chestailt 
color. It fieeks the society of man, and attaches its nest to me rafters Vk 
bams. 

This definition contains the difference, as well as the class, aad voKf 
Hicrefore be considered as sufficiently correct for our presoflpui^OfleLt 

* See Synoffmes^ page 40. 

t See Parker and Foz*s Grannr ir, Part IIL, No» 387. 
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Eacampk ^d. 

EtemaL 

The t^nn eUmd is properiy applied to that only wUch always haa as* 
8ted and alwaja will «xist It implies wUhoui beguming and wUkomi mud. 
_ This definition excludes the application of the term ctemo/ from entf 
Jung that ever had a beginniik^, as well as from that which will ever have 
an end. The circamstance m having no.lwinning is the specific difi)erence 
/between the terms etcnud and ir\finite, tnfimiie^ endless, iinceaaing, Ac, 
impljonly vnUtaut end. 

After explaining the meaning, or giving the definition of 
the terms in this exercise, the student should be required to 
give an instance of the proper application of the word. 

J3ocercises, 

Give a definition to the following words, and point vat the distinction 
or difiTerence between (hem and other words, wiiich in some respect 
resemble ihem. 

Temperance. To Transpose. Amplify. 

'Equity, To Disrega^. Composition. 

Synthesis. Excellence. Histpry. 

Analogjr. Activity. Astrology. 

Compaiison. To Disobey. Literature. 

Judgment Tautology. Science. 

Beasoning. , Narration. Art 

Description. Outline. 

The dislinotMm or difference between two subjecta may 
likewise be exhibited as in the following 

Example. 

r - 

Grammar, rhetoric, and logic are kindred branches of 
science, but each ha3 its separate department and specific ob- 
jects* Rhetoric teaches how to express im idea in proper 
words ; grammar directs the arrangement ond infiections of 
the wprds ; logic relates to the truth or correctness of the 
idea to be expressed. Gran^nar addresses itself to the u^- 
^erstanding ; rhetoric, to the imaginations logic, to the judg- 
ment. Rhetoric selects the materials; gr^^mmar combines 
ihem into sentences ; logic shows the ^tgreement, or disagree- 
ment, of the sentences with one another. A sentence m^ 
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be grammatically correct, but rhetoricallj incorrect, as in th« 
following extract : 

<< To take anm against a ua bf troaUes, and, by opposing 

end them." 

Here every word is grammatically coirect ; but to repre- 
sent a man clad in armor Xjq fight watery is a mixed metaphor, 
violating one of the fundamental principles of rhetoric So, 
also, a sentence may be both grammatically and rhetorically 
faultless, while it violates logical principles. Thus, "All men 
are bipeds, and, as birds are also bipeds, birds are to be con- 
sidered as men." 

Sxerdses, 

Tht student man shew the dittmetion ^^^^icc*^ ihefiUowmg worde: 

Qaack and charlatan. 

Projector, speculator, and economist 

Bookworms and sjllable hunters. 

Cant, prosing, puritanicaL 

The word liberal^ as applied to politicians, theologians, and philoso- 
phers ; 1st, when assumea uy themselves ; 2dlj, when applied to them by 
their adversaries. 

The different senses in which the word independence ia 
used, as applied to nations and individuals, to a man's charac- 
ter, opinions, and circumstances, is explained in the following 

Example, 

When we speak of a nation's independence, we mean, that it 
is not connected with any other nation, so as to be obliged to 
receive laws or magistraites from it, to pay a revenue into its 
treasury, or in any way to submit to its dictates. When we 
see a nation whose laws are framed by its own magistrates, 
whether elective or hereditary, without regard to the pleasure 
of any other nation ; wher)B the ta^es are levied for the sup- 
port of its own interest, and for the maifitenance of its own 
magistrates ; where it is not necessary that the consent of 
another should be obtained, before it is at liberty to make 
war upon a foreign state, or to enter into alliance with any 
foreign power that they please, — to that nation custom gives 
the epithet " independent." 

Nor does the submission of a people to the will of a despot 
contradict its claim to be considered an independent nadoih 
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The subjects are, indeed, dependent upon the caprice of a 
tyrant, and he has absolute power over their lives, propertj, 
and political interest ; but this internal slavery does not ex- 
clude them from being .considered independent as a nation, 
and from taking a part, as such, in the disputes of other gov- 
emments, provided that their own master is not also subject 
to some foreign power. A subject province becomes inde- 
pendent, when,, finding itself strong enough for its purpose, it 
throws off the yoke of the ruling power, and declares itself 
free ; and it is recognized as such by other nations, if it suc- 
ceeds in establishing its claim, either by arms, or the- consent 
of the government to which it ^as subject 

A man is said to be independent in his character, when he 
does not permit the opinion of the world to influence his ac- 
tions. He is independent in his opinions, when he maintains 
them in spite of ridicule, or the ideas of the rest of the com- 
munity. If he conducts himself according to these opinions, 
carries into action his ideas of right aod wrong, though they 
be contrary to what every one else thinks, he is independent 
in character. A man may he so subservient to another, that 
hie will disguise his own opinions, and uphold those of the 
other. For some benefit conferred, or from the expectation 
of some advantage, he will stoop, to flatter the notions of his 
patron, pretend to guide all his actions according to those 
ideas, and even regulate his conduct by rules which he knows 
to be wrong ; and merely for the sake of being permitted to 
expect a slight favor. Such a man has no claim to indepen- 
dence of character or opinions. 

When a person does not rely on the profits of his business 
for subsistence, but has laid up or received as an inheritance 
a sum of money, the income of which is sufficient for his 
maintenance, he is considered independent in his circum- 
stances. 

Independence is, in most cases, an excellent quality and 
6tat6 ; bat when a man's independence of character leads him 
to abuse, and refuse to conform to, the customs of his country, 
because he perceives in them something absurd, it makes him 
appear ridiculous. 

10 
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XXXV. 

ANALOGY. 

Analogy, as defined by Johnson, is a resemblance between 
two things with regard to some circpmstances or effects. 

Webster defines it thus : An agreement or likeness between 
things in some circumstances or effects, when the things are 
otherwise entirely different Thus, learning is said to enlighten 
the mind, that is, it is to the mind what light is to the eye« 
enabling it to discover what was hidden before.* 

Example. 

Youth fmd morning resemble each other in many particu- 
lars. Youth is the first part of life. Morning is tiie first 
part of the day. Youth is the time when preparation is to be 
made for the business of life. In the morning, arrangements 
are made for the employment of the day. In youth, our 
spirits are light, ^o cares perplex, no troubles annoy us. In 
the morning the prospect is fair, no clouds arise, no tempest 
threatens, no commotion among the elements impends. In 
youth we form plans which the later periods of life cannot 
execute ; and the morning, likewise, is often productive of 
promises which neither noon nor evening can perform. 

From this example it will be seen that subjects which in 
reality have in themselves no actual resemblance, may be so 
contrasted as to present an appearance of resemblance in their 
effects. Many of the beauties of poetry arise from the poet's 
observing these similitudes, and expressing them in appro- 
priate huQguage. Thus darkness, and adversity, comfort and 
light, life and the ocean, evening and old age, misfoirtune and 
ft st<^rm, a clergyman and a shepherd, smiles and sunshine, 
tears and rain, a guilty conscience and a defenceless body, are 
subjects which in themselves have no actual similitude ; yet, 
when contrasted with their effects, points of resemblance will 

* When the thing to which the analogy is supposed happens to be men- 
tioned, analogy has after it the prepositions to or with: when both the things 
tie mentionea after analogy, the preposition between is nsed. ~.^i4iM9fi. 
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be readily seen, which show an obyious analogy. Thus, also^ 
ii> the following extract the poet in addressing the sun shows 
an analogy between the evaporation of water, and the flight 
of a bird. 

" Thou bokest on die waters, and they glow 
And take them wings and mount aloft in air " Ac. 

The skilful allusion to such analogies constitutes the highest 
art of the poet, as it forms also the most pleasing beauty of 
poetry. Indeed, without such allusions, poetry loses all of its 
charms, and verse degenerates into mere ' sing-song,* 

It will be a useful exercise for the student to prepMe listM 
of subjects between which an analogy may be traced. 



FIGURATIVE LANGUAGE. 

A Figure, in the science of language, is a departure bom 
the common forms of words, from the established rules of 
syntax, or from the use of words according to their literal 
signification. 

A departure from the common form of words is called a figure 
of etymology, or an etymological figure. {^See JEHsion, ^cJ] 

A departure from the- established rules of syntax is called a 
syntactical figure. [^See Micdlctge, ffyperbaton, Pleoncum^ S;cJ\ 

A departure from the use of words in their literal significa- 
tion is caHed a figure of rhetoric, or a rhetorical figure. \^See 
Trope, Metaphor,'] 

Figurative language properly includes all of these different 
kinds of figures; but the te^nn Is sometimes restricted to 
rhetorical figures.* 

* HoIine8*s '^ Rhetoric" ennmerates alistof twohnndrad and fif^figares 
connected with the subjects of Logic, Rhetoric, and Grammar. The work 
is remarkable for its quaintness, and possesses tome merit at a voeaiulary. 
His cautions with regard to the use of fignres are so characteristic, that: they 
may afford some amusement^ if not edincation to the student. The foUov 
ing is his language with regard to Tropes and Figures : 

** The faults of Tropes are nine : 

1 s 6 4 3 

'* Of trQpes pfrpleztj.hfirsh, frequent, ^woU^n, fetched far, 

III representing, forced, low,.)aird, faMrSB*«*'- 
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Many words that are used in common discourse have two significations 
of rather significations of two different kinds ; namely, a literal and a 
figurative signification. 

A woid is said to be nsed literally or to have its literal signification 
when H is used in. a manner, which is aathorized by the general consent 
of those who speak and write with correctness the language in whidi it is 
found. 

^ A word is used figuratiTely, when thouj^h it retains its usual significa- 
tion it is applied in a manner different from its common applicatioo. 
Thus when we speak of the heed of ananiTTia/, we use the word head in its 
literal signification as implying that part of the body which contains the 
eyes, nose, mouth, ears, &c But when we speak of the head of a class, 
or of a division of an army, or any thing without life, we recall to mind 
the analogy or sesemblance between two objects, separately considering 
the hi^heat or most prominent part of each, and apply the name of that 
part m the one, to the similar part in the other. In this manner the 
word is twmtd from its literal meaning to a figurative signification, and 
this turning of the word receives the rhetorical name of a trope ; a deriva- 
tion from a Greek word, which signifies a turning. So also, " 7^ davm^ 
{)ropcrly means the earliest part 3 the morning, or of the day ; and ** twi" 
iqht ^ expresses the dote or latter part of day. But, by a rhetorical figure, 
tnesc words are used to express the earliest and latest parts of other sab- 
iects. Thus, ** the dawn of bliss,'' expresses the commencement of hap* 
piness or bliss : and, "^ the twUight of our woes" is used to signify the 
close or termination of sorrow. " The morning of our joy," implies' the 
earliest period of our enjoyment ^ The eve of his departure," iinpUea 
ilie latest point of time, previous to his departure. 

The use of figures, or of figurative language, is, — 

1. They render the language copious. 

2. The richness of language is thereby increased. 

3. They increase the power and expressiveness of language. 

4. They impart animation to style.* 

There is another cl^tss of figures styled metaphors, wliich st 
nearly resemble tropes^ that the difference cannot always be 
easily described. 

The literal meaning of the word metaphor is a transferring from ott€ 
•nbject to anotiier. Aa used in rhetoric, it implies a transferring of thd 



** And the faults of figures are six : 

1 8' 8 

** Figures unnatural, senseless, too fine spun, 

Over adorned, affected, copious, shun." (!!T) 

** Rhetoric made Easy^ by John Holmes, London, 1755." 

* The student who would see a beautiful illustration of this ralgeet, if 
referred to Newman's Bfaetoric, chap. 3d. 
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application of a word, in its literal meaning, from one objeet, or data of 
objects, to another, foonded upon some similaritj,- analogy, or xescm* 
blance.* 

A metaphor is a simile or comparison expressed in ono 
word. Thus: The soldiers were lions in the combat: The 
soldiers fought like lions, [^See Comparison,'] 

' ^ A trope is the mere change, or taming, of a word from its original sig- 
nification. Hence, if the word be changed, the figare is destroyed. Thus, 
when we say, The clouds^dnefctf rain, we have a trope in the yroi^fontdL 
If the sentence )}e read, The clouds foreshow rain, the figare disappears. 

The following examples will clearlj illustrate the difference 
between plain and figurative language : 

. MxampUs* 

^guraUve. She had been the pupil of the village pastor* 
the favorite lamb oi his little fiock. 

I^lqin. She had been the pupil of the village dergyman^ 
the favorite child of his small congregation. 

J^igtirative, Man! thou pendulum between a smile and 
tear. ^ 

Plain, Man ! thou who art alwajs placed between happi- 
ness and misery, but never wholly enjoying the one, nor to- 
tally afflicted with the other. 

Figurative. He. found the tide of wealth flowing merely in 
the channels of traffic ; he has diverted from it invigorating 
riUs to refresh the garden of literature. 

Plain, He saw that men of wealth were employing their 
riches only in the business of commerce. He set the example 
of appropriating a portion of wealth to the inci^ease and dlf- 
fasion of knowledge. 

Figurative, A stone, perhaps, may tell some wanderer 
where we lie, when we came her^, and when we went away ; 
but even that will soon refuse to bear us record: Time's 
effacing fingers will be bnsy on its surface, and at length wear 
it smooth. 

'Plain, A stone, perhaps, may he erected over our graves, 
with an inscription bearing the date of our birth, and the day 



'4p '< Metaphore is an alteration of a worde, from the proper and natnrall 
meaning to &at which is not proper^ and yet agreeth thcrennto by some 
likenesse that appearetlfto be into iV^Wuttm ^ I%« Arte of Bketorigu; 
p. 175. 

10* 
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of our death ; but even that will not last long. In the course 
of time the stone will be mutilated or broken, and the inscrip* 
tion be entirely destroyed. 

If will readily be seen froTXt these examples that analogy is 
the foundation of a large proportion of figurative language. 
Thus in the first example, ^' She had been the pupil of Uie 
village pastor, the favorite lamb of his little flock," the analogy 
lies between a clergyman and a shepherd ; a congregation and 
a flock of sheep, the little ones of the congregation and the 
young lambs of the flock. 

It will be found a very useful exercise for the student to 
trace out the analogies thus presented by figdrative language. 
The following extracts are selected, in which he may point 
out the subjects between which the analogy is directly or in- 
directly implied. Such an exercise will open his eyes to the 
beauties of poetry, and prepare him for the imitation of those 
beauties. Perhaps it will be better that this should be an oral 
exercise. 

Mctracts, 

The meek-eyed mom appears, mother of dews, 
At first faint gleaming in the dappled east 

How reverend is the face of this tall pile, 
Whose ancient pillars rear their marble heads, 
To bear aloft its arched and ponderous roof, 
By its own weight made steadfast and immoyable, 
Looking tranquillity ! 

Touth is not rich in time ; it may be poor; 

Part with it, as with money, sparing ; pay 

No moment but in purchase of its worth; 

And what its worth — ask death-beds^ they can telL_ 

lEiUter this wild wood, 



And view the haunts of naturei The calm shade 
Shall bring a kindred calm, and the sweet breeze, 
That makes the green leaves dance, shall waft a balm 
To thy sick heart. 

Throngs of insects in the glade 
Try their thiti wings, and dance in the warm beam 
That waked, them into life. Ev.en the green trees 
Partake the deep contentment ] as they bend 
To the soft winds, the sun from the blue sky 
Looks in, and sheds a blessing on the scene. 

The breath of night 's destructive to the hue 
Of every flower that blows. 
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So sajing, her nsh hand in evil boar 
Forth reaching to the fruit, she plucked, she ate. 
Earth felt the wound, and Nature from her seat, 
Sighing through all her works, gave signs of woe 
That all was lost 

The Yoice of thj brother's blood crieth unto me from the ground. 

Thou *rt purpling now, O Sun, the vines of Canaan, 
And crowning with rich light the cedar tops of Lebanon. 

The tempests of fortune. 

The last steps of day. 
The storms of adversity. 

My ear is pained, 
'Mr sool is sick with every dav's report 
Of wrong and outrage with wliich earth is fiUed. 

The superb lotus was holding up his cup to the sun. as if for a fidl 
draught or his light 

life is a sea as fathomless. 
As wide, as terrible, and yet sometimes 
As calm and beautiful. The ]ig:ht of heaveil 
Smiles on it, and 'tis -decked wim every hue 
Of glory and of joy. Anon, dark cloada 
Arise, contending winds of fate go forth, 
And Hope sits weeping o'er a general wreck. 



xxxvn. 

TRANSLATION OF PLAIN INTO FIQUBATIVE LANQUAQS 

The following Examples present instances of plain laar 
gu|ig«s converted into figurative. This exercise will require 
a greater effort of imagination than the last ; but the difficulty 
of the task BUist not prevent an attempt at its execution. 

F^amples.* 

Plain, It was evening, and the sun slowly went down. 
figurative. *T was eve : — ^'upon his chariot throne 

The sun sank lingering in the west. 
Plcdn. Showery April. 
Figurative, Tear-dropping April. 

* For an example showing the difference in the vivacity of style in plain 
and figurative language, see note on pages 118 and 119. 
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Plain. The winds made the large trees bend. 

Figurative. The giant trees leaned back from the encouo* 
tering breeze. 

Plain. The thunder is echoed from the.ti)ps of the moun« 
tains. 

Figurative. From peak to peak leaps the live thunder. 

Plain. It is again morning, a bright, fair, and pleasant 
morning ; and the clouds have all passed away. 

Figurative. The mom is up again, the dewy mom, 

With breath all incense, and with cheek all bloom, 
Laughing the clouds away with playful scorn. 

Plain. Oldest of Lakes. 

Figurative. Father of Lakes. 

Plain. Yonder comes the bright sun, enlightening the EasL 

Figurative. But yonder comes the powerful King of day, 
Rejoicing in the east. 

Plain. The light dew — the unpleasant storms. 

Figurative. The light-footed dews : — the surly storms. 

Plain. The earth is covered with snow, or 
The snow covers the earth. 

Figurative. The earth lies buried in a shroud of snow* 

Plain. Much rain has fallen from the clouds to-day. 

Figurative. The clouds have dropped their garnered fulness 
down. 

Plain. The fair morning makes the eastern skies look bright. 

Figurative. The fair morning gilds the eastern flkies. 

Plain. Some solitary column stands alone, while the others 
have been thrown down. 

Figurative. Some solitary column mourns above its pros* 
trate brethren. 

Plain. If pleasant looks will not soothe your displeasure, 
I shall never attempt it with tears. 

Figurative. If sunshine will not dissolve thy snow, 
I shall never attempt it with rain. 

Plain. The love that is caused by excitement is soon de- 
stroyed by affliction. 

Figurative. The love that is ordered to bathe in wine, 
Would be sure to take cold in tears. 

Plain. Authors of modern date write for money, not foi 
fame. 

Figurative. 'T is but to snip his locks they ^modern authors) 
follow the golden-haired Apollo. 
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The oonrersion of plain into figurative language- requires 
Qke exercise of considerable thought, and quickness of percep- 
tiou in tracing analogies. It is recommended to the student 
before he attempts an exercise of this kind, to read with at* 
tention portions of the works of some distinguished poet, with 
special reference to the figures he employs. Let him analyze 
Ihe expressions, and point out what portions are figurative, in 
what the figure consists, and on what analogy the figure is 
founded. An exercbe of this kind will bring the mind into 
vigorous action, and like all exercises having that tendency* 
cannot fail to be highly beneficial. 



XXXVIII. 
BULES OF HETAFHOBS. 

The following are the rules laid down by Dr. Blair, m 
relation to metaphors : 

Pirst. They mast be suited to the natare of the subject ; neither too 
mtmerons, nor too gay, nor too elevated for it. We most neither attempt 
to force the subject, by the use of them, into ft degree of elevation not 
congruous to it; nor, on the contrary, sufTer it to fall below its proper 
dignity. Some metaphors would- be beautiful in poetry, which would be 
unnatural in prose ; some are graceful in orations, whicb would be highly 
improper in historical composition. Figures are the dress of sentiment: 
tiiey should, consequently, be adapted to the ideas which they are intendea 
to adorn. 

The seconi rule respects the choice of objects whence metaphors are tc 
be drawn. The field for figurative language is verv wide. All nature 
opens her stores, and allows us to collect them without restraint But 
we must beware of using such allusions as raise in the mind mean, low, 
or dhly ideas. To render a metaphor perfect, it must entertain as well 
as enlighten. The most pleasing metaphors are derived from the fre- 
quent occurrences of art and nature, or from the civil transactions and 
customs of mankind. . 

In the third place, a metaphor should be founded on a resemblance, or 
analogy, which is clear and striking, not far fetched, nor diflScult to be 
discovered. Harsh or forced metaphors are always displeasing, booanse 
they perplex the reader, and, instead of illustrating the thought, they ren- 
der it intricate and confused. 

In tiie fourth place, we must never jumble metaphorical and plain Ian- 
cnage together ; that is, never construct a period, so that part of it must 
be understood metaphorically, part literally. 

In iheJiJiK place, take care not to make two different metaphors meet 
on the tame ooject This, which is called mixed meta])hor, is one of the 
greatest abuses of the figure. Shakspeare's expression, for example, 
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** To take arnu msMt a tea of troubles " makes « most umiataral medley, 
and entirely confounds the imagination.^ 

In examming the propriety of metaphors, it is a good rule to form a 
picture of them, and to consider how ue parts agree, and what k^d of 
figure the whole presents, when delineated with a pencil 

Metaphors, in the tixth place, should not be crowde4 together on the 
same object Though each of them be distinct, yet if iJiey be heaped on 
one another, they produce confusion. 

The Uut rule oonceming mett^jhors is, they diould not be too far pur- 
sued. For, when the resemblance, which is the foundation of the figure, 
is long dwelt upon, imd carried into all its minute circumstances, an atle- 
gory is produced, instead of a metaphor; the reader is wearied, and the 
discourse becomes obscured. This is termed, straining a metaphor. 



yyyTX. 



PBOSOPOPOEIA, OB PERSONIFICATION. 

The literfd meaniog of prosopopoeia is, the change of things to 
persons. A fondness for life and animated beings, in prefer- 
ence to inanimate objects, is one of the first {Manciples of lite- 
rary taste. That figure, therefore, by which life and action 
are attributed to inanimate objects, is" one of frequent occur- 
rence among the best writers of prose and of poetiy. To po- 
etical writers, especially, it is of the greatest ccmseqaence, as 
constituting t^e very life and soul, as it were, of their num- 
bers. This will easily be seen by the following example : 

" The brilliant sun is rising in the east." 

How tame and spiritless is this line, compared with the Aianner te 
which the same idea is expressed by the poet, thus : 

"But yonder comes the powerful King of Dny, 
Rejoicing in the east." t 



* Mr. Steele, in his " Prosodta Rationalise''* has rescued the Bard of 
Aifon from this inconsistent metaphor, by tlie suggestion, that it was 
originally written, " To take arms against assail of troubles." 

f This extract, from Thomson's Seasons, operates as ft temptatioa, that 
eannot be resisted, to present another from the same p&ge, which, as a pic 
ture^ remarkable alike for beauty of coloring, dignity oi appearance, and 
sublimity of conception^ is scarcely equalled m any other language. That 
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There are three different degrees of this figure, sajs Dr. 
Blair, which it is requisite to dbtinguish in order to determine 
the propriety of its use. 

The first is, when some of the properties of living creatures arc af 
ccibed to ihammate objects ; the second, when these inanimate objects are 
described as acting like such as have life; and the third, when they are ex- 
hibited as speaking to us, or as listening. 

The first and lowest degree of this figure, which consists in ascribing to 
mammate objects some of the qualities of living creatures^ raises the style so 
little, that the humblest discourse admits it without any force. Thus, a 
raging storm, a deceitful disease, a cruel disaster — are familiar expres- 
sions. This, indeed, is so obscure a degree of personification, that it 
might, perhaps, be properly classed with simple metaphors, whidi almost 
escape our observation. 

The second degree of this figfure is, when we represent inanimate objccti 
as acting like those that have life. Here we rise a step higher, and the 
personification becomes sensible. According to the nature of ihe action 
which we ascribe to those inanimate objects, and to the particularity with 
which we describe it, is the strength of the figure. When pursued to a con- 
siderable length, it belongs only to stndi^ harangues; when slightly 
touched, it may be admittd into less elerated composidons. 



the stndent may duly appreciate the skill of the poet, and the magnificence 
of the design, it is first presented in plain language : 

^ Every thing that grows depends on the light and heat of the sun, as it 
is passing albng the ecliptic. All mankind depend upon it for their daily 
snbsistenee. The seasons, the hours, the wind and the rain, the dew and 
the storm, ioflueneed as they are by the sun, are instrumental in fnoducing 
herbs, fruits, and flowers, during the whole year." 

From such -a tame and lifeless recital, the poet has fonned th|) following 
magnificent pictnre, which he holds up to the sun, under the rimo (see 
Onomatopceia) of ^* Parent of Seasons : " 

" The vegetable world is also thine 
Parent of Seasons I who the pomp precede^ 
That wait9 thy throne, as throngn thy vast domain^ 
Annual, alon^ the bright ecliptic roaa^ 
In world-rejoicing state, it moves subbme. 
Meantime toe expecting nations, circled gay, 
With all the various tribes of foodfiil earth, 
tnplore thy bounty, or send grateful up 
A common hymn ; while, round thy beaming ear,- 
High seen, the Seasons lead, in spnahtly dance 
Harmonious knit, the rosy-fingered nours^ 
The Zephyrs floating loose, the timely Rains, 
Of bloom ethereal, the light-footed Dews, 
And, softened into joy, the surly Storms. 
These, in successive turn, with lavish hand, 
Shower every beauty, every fragrarice shower. 
Herbs, flowers, and fruits ; till, kindling at thy touch. 
From land to land is flushed the vferijaiT^ar.'^ 
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' Mcample. 

" The offended Lav draws the sword from its scabbard, in yengeanoe 
against the mnrderer.*' 

Here the law is beautifallj personified, as reaching forth its hand to 
give us a sword for putting a murderer to death. 

In poetry, personificatioiis of this kind are extremely frequent, and are, 
indeed, the' lift and soul of it In the descriptions of a poet, who has a 
lively fancy, every thing is animated. Homer, ^e father of poetry, is^ re- 
markable lor the use of this figure. War, peace, darts, rivers, every thing, 
in short, is aJUm in his writings. The same is trueof AClton and Shak- 
speare.* 

The third and highest degree of this figure is when inanimate objects 
are represented, not only as feeling and acting, but as speaking to us ^ or 
listening when we addras them. This is the boldest of all rhetorical figures j 
it is the style of strong passion only, and therefore should never be at* 
tempted, except when the mind is considerably heated and agitated. 

The following is an example of this kind : 

Most I leave thee. Paradise ? thus leave 
Thee, native soil, these happy walks and shades, 
Fit haunts of gods ! where I had hoped to spend, 
Quiet, though sad, the respite of that day 
That must be mortal to us both. 

It is to be remarked, with regard to this degree of personification,,^r«, 
that it should never be attempted unless when prompted by strong feel- 
ing, and should never be continued when the fecUng begins to subside. ^ 

Secondly. That an object that has not some dignity in itself, or which is 
incapable of making a proper figure in the elevation to which we raise it, 
should never be personified. Thus, to address the body of a friend is not 
at all unnatural ; but to address the several parts of the body, or the 
clothes which he wore, is not compatible with the dignity of grave 
composition. 

ExampUs of the three degrees of personification for the stadcnt to 
designate : 

With other ministrations, thou, oh Nature, 
Healest thy wandering and distempered child. 

Uncomforted and friendless solitude. 

Come, funeral flower 1 thou shalt form my nosegay now. 



* No personification is more striking, or introduced on a more propef 
oecftsion, than the following of Milton, upon Eve's eating the forbidaeo 
fimit: 

" So saying, her rash hand, in evil hour, 
" Forth reaching to the fruit, she plucked, she ate I 
'* Earth fUt the wound ; and nature, from her seat, 
" Sighing, through all her works, gftve signs of wo^ 
<* That alU was lost" 



^ 
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Sweet scented flower, who 't wont to bloom 
On January's frotit severe. 

The meek-eyed Morn appean, mother of dewi. 

Yonng Day poors in apace, 

And opens all the dawny prospect wide. 

Oh ! there is a charm, that momine has, 

That giyes the brow of age a sma£ of youth 

And makes the lip of youth breathe pennmet «Hrq«i8fH» 

The breath of night's destmctiye to the hue 
. Of eyery flower that blows. 

No arm, in the day of the conflict could wound him, 
Though war launched his thunder in fury to kilL 

There is no malice in this burning coal: 

The breath of hea^n hath blown its spirit out, 

And strowed repentant ashes on lus head. 

Pale Autumn spreads o*er him the leayes of the Ibreiti 
The fays of the wild chant the dirge of his rest^ 
And thou, IHtle brook, still the sleeper deplorest, 
And moistenest the heath-bell that weeps on his broMt 

No might nor greatness in mortality * 

Can censure *8cape ; back-woundiag calumny 
The whitest virtue strikes. 

I have marked 
A thousand blushing apparitions start 
Into her face ; a thousand innocent shames 
In angel whiteness bear away these blushes. 

All delights are vain ; but that most vain, 
Which, wiUi pain purchased, doth inherit pain. 

Let flime, diat all hunt after in their tives, 
Live registered upon our broken tombs, 
And then grace us in the disgrace of death ; 
When, spite of cormonmt devouring time. 
The endeavor of this present breath may b«y 
That honor, which shall *bate his scythe's keen edge, 
And make us heirs of all eternity.* 

^ Any volume of poetry will furnish exercises of this kfaid to the student, 
rendering it unnecessanr to multiply them here. In personifying inanimate 
objects, things remarkable for power, greatness, or sublimity, are represented 
as males. Things beautiful, amiable, or prolific, or spoken of as receiven 
and containers, are represented BsfmnaUs, 

11 
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SIMILE, OB COMPAUSOlf.* 

A simile is the likening of the subject, of which we speak, 
to another subject having some similarity, in order to render 
the description more forcible and perspicuous. In a strict 
sense, it differs from comparison, in which the subject may 
have an obvious likeness, j But many rhetoricians consider 
the terms as synonymous, and in this light they are presented 
in this connexion. This figure is extremely frequent both in 
prose and poetry ; and it is often as necessary to the exhibi- 
tion of the thought, as it is ornamental to the lai^age in 
which that thought is conveyed. 

In all comparisons there should be found something new 
or surprisii^, in order to please and illustrate. Consequent- 
ly they must never be instituted between ^ngs of the same 
species. X 



* Every simiie i6 more or less a compariwn, — bnt every eompanson is 
not a 9imtle ; -the latter compares thines only as far as they are alike ; bat 
the former extends to those things which are different. In thid manner 
there may be a eom^forison between laj^ things imd small, although there 
can be no good simtle, 

t The distinction between simile and comparison fs, that the former has 
reference to the ^^ualiiy; the latter to the quantity, Coinparison is between 
more and less ; sunilitude is between good and iad, ^ Hannibtf hnne like 
a tempest on the declivities of the Alps " — is a likeness by simiutudg, 
" The snblimi^of the Scriptural prophets exceeds that of dottier^ as much 
as thunder is louder than a whisper" — is a likene» by eompanson. — X 
Q. AdamSj Lee. 9.. 

t The sunile, or comparison, ibiiay be oonfifdered as cBffering In form only 
from a Metaphor, the resemblance being stated in the compftrison, which 
in the metaphor is only implied. Each may be founded on actual resem> 
blance or on analogy. Metaphors and comparisons founded on analogy are 
tiie more frequent and the m<Mre striking, because the more remote and un- 
like in themselyes any two objects are, the more is the mind impressed and 
gratified by the perception of some pomt in which they agree. Intimately 

but l^e word 

and another 

intended to hold 

we is an emblem 

di justice; a crot&n is the embjem of royaliv ; a sc^tre, ofp<n»er or sove 
reignt^. Any thing, which represents another thing in its predominant 
qualities, is also an emblem. Thus a looking glass, which shows spots, 
without ma^ifying them, is an emblem of a true friend, who will show us 
our faults without exaggeration. A torch, reversed and expiring, with tb^ 
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All comparisoosy says Dr. Blair, may be redaced under two 
heads, explaining^ and embellishing. Bat embellishing com- 
parisons are those which most frequently occur. 

Besemblaiioei it has been obflenred, is the foundation of this toire 
bat resemblance most not be taken in too strict a sense for actual sunifl 
tode. Two objects may raise a train of concordant idMS ia the mind, 
thongh they resemble each other, strictly speaking, in nothing. For ex- 
ampte, to describe the natnre of soft and mdanchaly mvsifl^ Ossian says : 

" The mnsie of Canyl, like the memory of Joys that ate past, was pl<M 
ant and montnfal to tme sooL*' ^ 

This is happy and delicate; yet no kind of mnsic bean any actual 
resemblance to me memory of past joys. 

Ck>mparisons should not be mtxodnced on ail occasions. As tibey are 
the Uncage of iniagiaatk», rather than of passioii, an anthor can 
hardly commit a greater fanlt, than in the miost of passion or strong 
feeling to introduce a simile. Eren in poetry it should he employed with 
moderation ; but in prose mnch more so. 

The following nues an laid down br Dt, Blair la the use of com* 
poiisons: 

In Hiejirstj they must not be drawn fit) A fhincs Which hat« too near and 
obvious a resemblance of the object with whi^ they are compared ; for 
^he pleasure which we receive from the act of oomparing arises from the 
discoyery of likenesses among things of different species where we should 
not, at nrst sight expect, a resembLutce. 

In the second place, as comparisons ought not to be fi>UBded on likenesses 
too obviouB, much less on^ht thoy to be founded on these which are too 
faint and diistant These, instead of assisting, strain the fancy to compre 
hend them, and throw no light upon the subject. 

In the third place, the object from which a comparison Is drawn ou^t 
never to be an unknown object, nor one of which few people can have a 
clear idea. Therefore similes founded on philosophical discoveries, or on 
any thing with which persons of a particular trade only, or a partioolar 
profession, are acquainted, produce not their pn^r effect. They should be 
drawn from those illustrieus and noted objects, which most r ea de rs hare 
either seen, or can strongly ocmceive. 

In ihe/aurth place, in compositions of a serions or elevated kind, similes 
should not be drawn from low or mean objects. These degrade and vilify; 
whereas similes are generally intended to embellish and dignify. There, 
fore, except in burlesque writings, or where an object is meant to be de- 
graaed, mean ideas should never oe presented. 



motto, " My nourishment is my bane," is an emblem of the improper use 
we are too apt to make of things, when either by using them improperly, or 
too fSreely we subyert the design for which they were at first intended. 

** The oil thus feeds, thus quenches flame : 
So love givA honor; — loye gives shame.** 

(fries' Book o/EmNemt. 

Emblems are frequently the foundations of both Simile and Comparison. 
Analogy is the foundation of the three. 
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Eaoamplet. 

1. Wit and humor are like those volatile essences, which, 
being too delicate to bear the open air, evaporate almost a^ 
goon as they are exposed to it 

2. Like birds whose beauties languish, half concealed, 
TiQ mounted on the wing their glossy plumes 
Expanded, shine with azure, green, and gold, 
How blessings brighten as they take their flight ! 

8. And in the smoke the pennons flew, 

As in the storm the white sea-mew. 

4. Then marked thej dashing broad and far 
The broken billows of the wai^ 

And plumed crests of chieftains brave, 
Floating like foam upon the wave. 

5. She never told her love. 

But let concealment, like a worm in the bud, 
Feed on her damask cheek. She pined in thought. 
And with a green and yellow melancholy 
She sat, like Patience on a monument^ 
Smiling at Grief. 

6. Oh Night, . 

And Storm and Darkness, ye are wondrous strong} 
Yet lovely in your strength as is the light 
Of a dark eye in woman. 

7. This quiet sail is as a noiseless wing 

To waft me from distraction ; once I loved 
Torn ocean's roar ; but thy soft murmuring 
Sounds sweet as if a sister^s voice reproved 
That I with stern delights should e'er have been so moved. 

8. They are the native courtesies of a feeling mind, 
showing themselves amid stem virtues and masculine energies 
like gleams of light on points of rocks. 
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9. I never tempted- her with word too large ; 
But as a brother to a sister showed 
Bashful sinceritj and comely loye. 

10. Curses, like chickens, always come home to roost* 

11. As no roads are so rough as those which have just 
been mended, so no sinners are so intolerant as those that have 
just turned saints. 

12. True friendship is like sound health, the yalne of it 
is seldom known until it is lost. 

Exercises, 

liCt the student compare a man of integritjr with a rock ; 
and show the circumstances of resemblance. 
Compare Life, with the Ocean. 
^ Adversity, with a storm. 
^ Affluence, with a fountain. 
^ the life of man with the leaves on the tree. 
^ Death with the falling of the leaf. 
** Youth, with Spring. 
^ Manhood, with Summer. 
** Old age, with Autumn. 
« Death, with Winter. 
^ The reflection of light from the water, with th^ 

sparkling of the diamond. 
^ Wit and Humor with a volatile essence. 
^ The minds of the aged, with the tombs which 

they are approaching. 
* The style ci two writers; one with a convex 

mirror, scattering the light, — the other with 

the concave speculum, concentrating the rays 
^ to a focus. 
^ Departing blessings to the flight of birds. 



XLI. 

ANTITHESIS. 

Antithesis is the counterpart of comparison, and is founded 
on the contrast or opposition of two -objects. By contrast, 

11* 
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objects opposed to each other i^pear in a stronger light, and 
their peculiar beauties or defects appear in bold relief. 

Andtheses, like oompaxisoiis, most be subjected to some rules. Th^ 
must take pkce between things of ihe same species. Substantives, attn 
bntes, qnabties, faculties of the same kind, must be set in opposition. To 
constitute an antithesis between a man and a lion, virtue and hunger, 
figure and color, would be to form a contrast where there is no opposi- 
tion. But to contrast one man with another, virtues with vhtnes, fig- 
ures with tisores, is pertinent and proper, because in these cases there 
must be struing opposition. 

Antithesis nuJLCs the most brilliant appearance in the delineaiaon of 
characters, particularlv in history. The nistorian, in the performance of 
tfals delicate part of his. task has a good opportunity for displaying his 
discernment and knowledge of human nature ; and of distinguishing those 
vice shades by which virtues and vices nm into one another. It is by 
such colors only that a character can be strongly painted, «nd antithesis 
is necessary to denote those distinctions. 

^tithesis, also, by placing subjects in contrast, prompts the judge- 
ment ; and is therefore a very common figure in argumentative writing. 

Antithesis is also used with great advantage in descriptions or repre> 
sentations of the power and es^tent of a quality, as follows : 

" I can oonmumd the Ughtnioga, -^ and am dust.** 

Again. In the description of the power of the steam-engine, a late 
writer says : " The trunk of an elephant, that can pick up a pin or rend 
an oak, is as nothing to it It can engrave a seal and cmsh masses of 
obdurate metal before it, — draw out, without breaking, a thread as fine 
as gossamer, and lift up a ship of war like a bauble in the air. It can 
emDroidcr muslin and forge anchors, — cut steel into ribands, and impel 
loaded vessels against the f uiy of the winds and waves.*' * 

1. Behold my servants shall eat^ but ye shall be hungry ; 
behold mj servants shall drink, but ye shall be thirsty ; behold 
mj servants shaU r^'aice% but ye shall be ashamed, 

V 

2. Religion and Superstition^ contrasted. 

Religion is the offspring of Truth and Love, and the parent 
of Benevolence, Hope and Joy. Superstition is the child of 



♦ The author of Lacon very justly remarks : " To extirpate antithesis 
from literature altogether, would be to destroy at one stroke about eight 
tenths of all the wit, ancient and modem, now existing in the world. It is 
a figure capable not only of the greatest wit, but sometimes of the greatest 
beauty, and sometimes of the greatest 8abli.nity.** 
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jJiBContent, and her children are Fear and Sorrow. The 
former invites us to the moderate enjoyment of the world, 
and all its tranquil and rational pleasures. The latter teaches 
us only that man was horn to mourn and to he wretched. 
The former invites us to the contemplation of the various 
beauties of the globe, which heaven has destined for the seat 
of the human race ; and proves to us that a world so exquis- 
itely framed could not be meant for the abode of misery and 
pain. The latter exhorts us to retire from the world, to fly 
from the enchantments of social delight, and to consecrate the 
hours to solitary Iwnentation. The former teaches us that to 
enjoy the blessings sent by our benevolent Creator is virtue 
and obedience. The latter informs us that every enjoyment 
is An offence to the Deity, who is to be worshipped only by 
tb^ mortification of every sense of pleasure, and the everlasting 
a^^rcise of sighs and tears. 

S. Though deep, yet clear, though gentle, yet not dull. 
Strong without rage, without o'erflowing, full. 

4. Knowledge and Wisdom, far from being one. 
Have ofl-times no connection. Knowledge dwells 
In heads replete with thoughts of other men ; 
Wisdom in minds attentive to their own. 
Knowledge, a rude, unprofitable mass. 

The mere materials with which Wisdom builds, 
Till smoothed and squared, and fitted to its place, - 
Does but encumber whom it seems to enrich. 
Knowledge is proud that he has learned so much ; 
Wisdom is humble that he knows no more. 

5. An upright minister asks what recommends a man j a 
corrupt minister asks who recommends him. 

6. When the million applaud, you ask what Aarm you 
have done ; when they censure you, what good, 

7. Contemporaries appreciate the man rather than the 
merit ; but posterity will regard the merit rather than the man. 

8. Contrasted faults through all his manners reign, 
Though poor, luxurious ; though submissive, vain, 
Though grave, yet trifling ; zealous, yet untrue, 
And e'en in penance planning sins anew. 
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The stadent may now write a list of subjects in pairs, 
which can be presented in antithesis, and present one or 
Bore of them accordingly. 



XLH. 

PABAIiLEL. 

A parallel, coilsidered as a composition, is a kind of compar- 
ison made to exhibit the resemblance between two characters 
or writings, to show their conformity as it is continued through 
many particulars, or in essential points. The parallel is 
sometimes diversified by antitheses, to show in a strong light 
the points of individual distinction. 

Example, 1st, 

PABALLEL BETWEEN POPE AND DRTDEN. 

Pope professed to ha?e learned his poetry from Dryden, whom, when- 
eyer an opportunity was presented, be praised through his whole life 
with unvaried liberality; and perhaps his character may receive some 
illustration if he be compared with his master. 

Integrity of understanding, and nicety of discernment, were not allotted 
in a less proportion to Dryden than to;!Pope. The rectitude of Dryden's 
mind was sufficiently shown by the didmission of his poetical prejudices, 
and the rejection of unnatural thoughts and rugged numbers. But Dry- 
den never desired to apply all the judgment that he had. He wi'ote, and 
professed to write, merely for the people ; and when he pleased others he 
contented himself. He spent no tmie in struggles to rouse latent powers ; 
he never attempted to make that better which was already good, nor 
often to mend what he must have known to be faulty. He wrote, as he 
tells us, with very little consideration ; when occasion or necessity called 
upon him, he poured out what the present moment happened to supply 
and when once it had passed the press, ejected it from his mind ; for, 
when he had no pecuniary interest, he had no further solicitude. 

Pope was not content to satisfy; he desired to excel, and therefore al- 
ways endeavored to do his best ; he did not court the candor, but dared 
the judgment of his reader, and, expecting no indulgence from others, he 
showed none to himself. He examined lines and words with minute and 
punctilious observation, and retouched every part with indefatigable dili- 
gence, till he had left nothing to be foigiven. For this reason he kept 
nis pieces yery I^ng in his hands, while he considered and reconsidered 
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chem. The only poems which can be supposed to have been written with 
such regard to t^e times as might hasten tneir publication, were the two 
oatires of Thirty-ei^ht ; of which Bodsley told me, that thej were brought 
to him by the anuor, that they might be fairly copied. "Every line," 
said he, "was then written twice over; I gave him a dean traoscript» 
which he sent some time afterwards to me for the press, with every line 
^vritten twice over a second time." 

His declaration, that his care for his works ceased at their pnblication, 
was not strictly true. His parental attention never abimdoned them, 
what he found amiss in the first edition, he silently corrected in those 
that followed. He appears to have revised the lUad, and freed it frcm 
some of its imjpcrfections ; and the Essay on Criticism received many im- 
provements after its first appearance. It will seldom be found that he 
altered without adding clearness, elegance, or vigor. Pope had perhaps 
Uie judgment of Dryden ; but Dryden certainly wanted tne diligence of 
Pope. 

In acquired knowledge, the superiority must be allowed to Dryden, 
whose education was more scholastic, and who, before he became an au- 
thor, had been allowed more time for study, with better means of infor- 
mation. His mind has a larger nmge, and he collects his images and 
illastradons from a more extensive circumference of science. Dryden 
knew more of man in his general nature, and Pope in his local manners. 
The notions of Dryden were formed by comprehensive speculation, and 
those of Pope by minute attention. There is more dignity in the 
knowledge of Dryden, and'more certainty in that of Pope. Poetry was 
not the sole praise of either, for both excelled likewise in prose ; but Pope 
did not borrow his prose from his predecessor. The style of Dryden is 
ca]>ricious and varied ; that of Pope is cautions and uniform. Dryden 
obeys the motions of his own mind, Pope constrains his mind to his own 
rules of composition. Dryden is sometimes vehement and rapid. Pope 
is always smooth, uniform, and gentle. Dryden's page is a natural field, 
rising into inequalities, and diversified by the varied exuberance of abun- 
dant veeetation; Pope's is a velvet lawn, shaven by the scythe, and 
leyelled by the roller. 

Of genius, that power which constitutes a poet ; that quality without 
which judgment is cold, and knowledge is inert } that energy which col- 
lects, combines, amplifies, and animates ; the superiority must, with some 
hesitation, be allowed to Dryden. It is not to be inferred, that of this 
poetical vigor Pope had only a little, because Dryden had more ; for 
every other writer, since Milton, must give place to Pope ; and even of 
Dryden it must be said, that if he has brighter paragraphs, he has not 
better poems.' Dryden's performances were always hasty^ either exqted 
by some external occasion, or extorted by domestic necessity ; he com- 
posed without consideration, and published without correction. What 
nis mind could supply at call, or gather in ome excursion, was all that he 
sought, and all that he gave. The dilatory caution of Pope enabled him 
to condense his sentiments, to multiply his images, and to accumulate all 
that study might produce, or chance might supply. If the flights of Dry- 
den, therefore, are higher. Pope continues longer on the wing. If of 
Dryden's fire the blaze is brighter, of Pope's the heat is more regular and 
constant. Dryden often surpasses expectation, and Pope never falls be- 
low it. Dryden is read with freouent astonishment, and Pope with 
perpetual delight 
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This p*rallel will, I hope, where it is well considered, be found just 
and if tne reader shonld snspect me, as I suspect myself, of some partial 
fondness for the memory of l>ryden, let him not too hastily condemn me 
for meditation and inqury may, perhaps, show him the reasonableness of 
my determination. 

Example 2d, 

PARALLEL BETWEEN JAT AND HAMILTON. 

It were, indeed, a bold task to yentnre to draw into comparison the rela 
live merits of Jay and Hamilton on the fame and fortunes of their country, 
— a bold task, — and yet, bold as it is. we feel impeUed at least to venture 
on opening it. They were undoubtedly par noMs frafrumf and yet not 
ttmn brothers, — pares sed impareSj — like, but unlike. In patriotic attach 
ment equal, for who would venture therein to assign to either the superi 
ority? yet was that attachment, though ec[ual in de^e, far different in 
kind ; wiUi Hamilton it was a sentiment, with Jay a principle ; with Hamil 
ton, enthusiastic passion, with Jay, duty as well as love ; with Hamilton, 
patriotiBm was the paramount law, with J^Yt a law sub graviori le^e. 
Either would have gone through fire and water to do his country service, 
and laid down freely his life for her safety, Hamilton with the roused cour 
age of a Hon, Jay with the calm fearlessness of a man ; or, rather, Hamil 
ton*s courage would have been that of a soldier, Jay's^ that of a Christian. 
Of the latter it might be truly said : 

** Conscience made him firm, 
That booB companion, who her strons breastplate 
Buckles on him, that rears no guilt wftliin. 
And bids him on, and fear not. " 

In intellectual power, in depth, and grasp, and versatility of mind, as well 
as in all the splendid and brilliant parts which captivate and adorn, Hamil* 
ton was greatly, not to say immeasurably, Jay's superior. In the calm and 
deeper wisdom of practical duty^in the government of others, and still 
more in the goyemment of himself, m seeing clearly the right, and followinff it 
whithersoever it led firmly, patiently, self-denyingly. Jay was acain greauy 
if not immeasurably, Hamilton's superior. In statesmanlike talent, Hamil 
ton's mind had in it more of " constructive " power, Jay's of " executive." 
Hamilton had gbnius, Jay had wisdom. We would have taken Hamiltcm 
to plan a government, and Jay to carry it into execution ; and in a court 
ef law we would have Hamilton for our advocate, if our cause were gener 
ous, and jTay for I'ud^, if our cause were just. 

The fame of Hamilton, like his parts, we deem to shine bri^ter and far 
ther than Jay's, but we are not sure that it should be so, or rather we are 
euite sure that it should not. For, when we come to exaraiue and compare 
their relative course, and its bearing im the country and its fortunesj the 
reputation of Hamilton we find to go as far beyond ms practical share m it, 
2A J&j'r falls short of his. Hamilton's civil official life was a brief and 
single, though brilliant one. Jay's numbered the years of a generation, and 
exhausted every department of- diplomatic, oivilj and judicial trust. In 
fidelibr to their country, both were pure to their heart's core ; yet was 
Hamilton loved, perhaps, more than trusted, and Jay trusted, perhaps, more 
than loved. 

Such were they, we deem, in differing, if not contrasted, points of char- 
acter. Their lives, too, when viewed from a distance, stand out in equally 
stiiking but much more painful contrast. Jay's, viewed as a whole, has in 
it a Completeness of parts such as a nicer critic demands for the perfectiiHi 
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Off am epio poexBi with its beginning of promise, its heroic middle, and its 
peacefoi end, and partaking, too, somewhat of ^e same cold stateliness 
soble, however, still, isnd glorions, and ever pointing, as saoh poem does, to 
tbe stars. Sic itur ad eutra. The life of Hamilton, on the other hand, 
broken and fragmentary, began in the darkness of romantic interest, nm 
ning on into the sympathy of a hi^ passion, and at length breaking off in 
the midst, like some half-told tale of sorrow, amid tears and blood, even as 
does the theme of the trade poet. The name of Hamilton, therefore, was a 
naxne to conjure with; that of Jay, to swear by. Hamilton had his fnUltiesl 
arising out of passion, as tragic heroes have. Jay*s name was fanltkiss, ana 
his course passionless, as becomes the epic leader, and, in point of fact, was, 
while living, a name at which frailty blushed, and corruption trembled. 

If we ask whence, humanly speaking, came such disparity of the fate be- 
tween equals, the stricter morals, tbe happier life, the more peaceful death, 
to what can we trace it but to the healthful power of religion over the heart 
and conduct ? Was not this, we ask, the ruling secret ? Hamilton was a 
Christian in his youth, and a penitent Christian, we doubt not, on his dyina 
bed ; but Ja^ was a Christian, so far as man may judge, every day and 
hour of his hfe. He had but one rule, the gospel of Christ ; in that he was 
nurtured, — ruled by that, through grace, he lived,— resting on that, in 
prayer, he died. 

Admitting, then, as we do, both names to be objects of our highest sym 
pathetic admiration, yet, with the name of Hamilton, as the master says of 
tragedy, the lesson is eiven ** with pity and in fear.*' Not so with that of 
Jny ; with him we walk fearless, as in the steps of one who was a Chkia 
TiAN as well as a patriot. 



Exercises, 

A Parallel between the Old luid New Testament 

„ between the writings of St Paul and St John. 
„ The character of Napoleon and of Washington. 
„ Lord Bacon and Sir Isaac Newton. 
„ The Profession of the Law and that of Divinity. 
^ The invention of tbe art of printing with the diaooverj of 
the application of steam to mechanical purposes* 



XLIIL 

ALLEGOEY. 
Allegory^ is a species of writing, in whidi one thing is ex- 



♦ Dr. Blair says, "An allegory is a continued metaphor; as it is Uie 
representation of one thing bv another that resembles it" And under the 
head of metaphor he says, " When the resemblance which is the foundation 
of this figure is long dwelt upon, and carried intp all its romute cii-cfln* 
stances, an allepory is produced instead of a mptaph.or/' 
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pressed, and another is understood. The anaiogj k intended 
to be so obvious that the reader cannot miss the application ; 
but he is left to 4raw the proper conclusion for his own use. 

It is, for this reason, chiefly employed when a writer desires to coni<* 
manicate some important intelligence or advice*, bat is not permitted, or 
does not wish, to deliver it in plain terms. It is also used for ornament, 
or to convey instmction, so as to interest the imagination, and flatter the 
imderstanding, by giving the reader the appearance of instructing himself 

Allegories are of three kinds : first, those designed for or 
nament ; secondly, those designed for instruction ; and, thirdly, 
those intended both to adorn and instruct. In employing al- 
legories, care must be taken that the phraseology be all figu- 
nttive, and that the attributes of the primary and secondary 
object be not confounded and interchanged. 

Example \st.* 

PATIENCE, AN ALLEGORY. 

Patience was the child of Forbearance and Gentleness, and 
they lived in the town of Perseverance. When very young, 
she began to exercise that virtue which was afterwards 
named from her. She was a very extraordinary child, and 
it has ever been said of her, that she could work all things. 
She had ah aunt called Adversity, who troubled her very 
much, but, it was observed, that the more she was subjected 
to the trials of this relation, the more brightly the lustre of 
her character shone forth ; for, while her uncle. Prosperity, 
was near her, she seemed to have no opportunity of exercis- 
ing her graces. She had a grandmother, (on her mother's 
side,) named Meekness, and she seemed to imbibe many of 

* This allegory was written by one of the pupils of the school under the 
eharge of the author. It is presented just as it was written by the young 
lady, who, thoiigh but "just m her teens," has certainly sustained the fignra 
throug;hout in excellent " keeping." 

As instances of the allegory, which may be studied and imitated, may 
l»e mentioned, ** The Hill of Science,'* and, " The Journey of a Day, a 
Picture of Human Life," by Johnson; " An Eastern Narrative," by Hawks 
worth, entitled. "No Life pleasing to God which is not useful to Man;" 
** The Eightieth Psalm of David ; " No. 55 of the " Spectator ; " and ' The 
Pilgrim's Progress," which is, perhaps, the longest allegory ever written. 
To these may be added a very recent little worit of Charles Dickens, on 
tiled, " A Christmas Carol," which cannot be too highly comraendea foi 
the moral lesson which it conveys^ 
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the qualities of that excellent ladj. She also had a grand* 
father. Goodness, whose blood seemed to run in her yeins in 
a large degree. All who lived in her neighborhood used to 
saj, that she was the loveliest child thej ever beheld. But^ 
although so much admired, she had no Pride about her, 
though Vanity, an old man living in the vicinity, used to lay 
a claim to relatiopship with her. She was very much troubled 
by his daughters, Selfconceit and Foolishness, but she never 
retorted in the least. Even they themselves could not say, 
that they had ever heard an angry word proceed from her 
lips, and, although they tried to disturb and ruffle her uniform 
good nature, they never could succeed so far, as even to be 
able to say, that she ever appeared to cherish a wrathful 
spirit. She had no Hatred about her, neither would she foster 
Spite or Malice in her innocent heart. She made rapid ad- 
vances from day to day, in every good word and work, and 
her name even became a proverb among all who knew her. 
Mothers made her an example to their daughters, and fathers 
did not forget her when admonishing their sons. She became 
more beloved and respe(^ted every day of her life, by all, for 
no one could see her without admiring her for her many good 
qualities. She appeared to be compounded of all the qualities 
that adorn the female character, without the least mixture of 
anything bad. In due time she was married to a young 
gentleman, by the name of LongsufTering. Some of the most 
distinguished among her children were Faith, Hope, and 
Charity. 

Example 2d. 

THE EMPIRE OF POETRY. 

BT FQNTENELLE. 

riiiB empire is a very large and popnleus country. It is diyidedi like 
some of the conntries on the continent, into the higher and lower re^ons. 
The upper region is inhabited by grave, melancholy and sullen people, who, 
like other mountaineers, speak a language very different from that of the in- 
habitants of the valleys. The trees in this part of the country are very 
tall, having their tops among the clouds. Their horses are superior to those 
of Bnrbary. being neeter than the winds. Their women are so beautiful as 
to eclipse the star of day. 

The great citv which you see in the maps, beyond the lofty mountains, 
is the capital of this province, and is called Epic. It is built on a sandv 
and un^teful soil, which few take the trouble to cultivate. The length 
of the city is many da^s' journey, and it is otherwise of a turesome extent. 
On leaving its gate, we always meet with men who are killing one another : 
nrhereas, when we pass through Romance, which forms the suburbs or 

12 
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Epic, and ^ ich is laig«r than the oity itself, we meet with groups of hsi^ 
people. wh» ue hastening to the shrine of Hymen. The Mountains or 
Tragedy are also in the proTince of Upper Poetry. The^ are Tenr steep, 
with dangevoos precipices : and, in conseqnence, mB.uy of its people bnild 
their habitations at the bottom of the hills, and imagine themselves bi^ 
enough. There have beCn foond on those motmtains some very beantiinl 
roins of ancient cities; and, from time to time, the materials are carried 
lower down to build new cities ; for they now never build nearly so high as 
they seem to have done in former times. The Lower Poetry is very similar 
to the swamps of Holland. Burlesque is the capital, which is situated amidst 
stMDant pools. Princes spealc there as if they had sprung from the dung- 
hill and all the inhabitants are buffoops from their birth. 

Comedy is a city which is built on a pleasant spot, but it is too near to 
burlesque, and its trade with this place has much deipnided the maoners of 
its citizens. 

I beg tliat you will notice, on the map, those vast solitudes which lie be 
tween Hieh and Low Poetry, They are called the deserts of Conunoo 
Sense. There is not a single city in the whole of this extensive country, 
and only a few cottars scattered at a distance from one another. The in^ 
tenor or ^e country is beautiful and fertile, but you need not wonder that 
there are so few who choose to reside in it ; for the entrance is very nigged 
on all sides ; the roads are narrow and difficult ; and there are seldom any 
guides to.be found, who are capable of conducting strangers. 

Besides, this country borders on a province where every person prefers 
to remain, because it appears to be very ^n^eable. and saves the trouble of 
penetrating into the Deserts of Common Sense. It is the Province of False 
Thou^ts. Here we always tread on flowers, — every thing seems enchajit- 
ing. But its gjieatest inconvenience is, that the ground is not solid ; the 
foot is always sinkine in the mire, however carefuTone may be. Elegy Is 
the CapitaL Here the people do nothing but complain ; but it is said that 
they mid a pleasure in tneir complaints. The city is surrounded with 
woodd and iocIes, where the inhabitant walks alone, making them the con 
fidants of his secrets ; of the discovery of which he is so much' afraid, that 
he often ooiyures those woods and rocks never to betray them. 

The Empire of Poetry is watered by two rivers. One is the Biver Bhyme^ 
which has its source at the foot of the Mountains of Beverie. The tops or 
some of these mountains are so elevated, that they pierce the clouds. Those 
are called the Points of Sublime Thought. Many climb there by extraor- 
dinary efforts ; but almost the whole tumble down again, and excite, by 
their fall, the ridicule of those who admired them at first without knowing 
why.N There are large platforms, almost at the bottom of these mountains, 
which are called the Terraces of Low Thoughts. There are always a great 
number of people walking upon them. At the end of these terraces are the 
Caverns of Deep Beverie. Those who descend into them do so insensibly; 
being so much enwrapt in their meditations, that they enter the caverns M- 
fore they are aware. These caverns are perfect labyrinths, and the dif 
ficulty of getting out again could scarcely be believed by those who have 
not been there. Above the terraces we sometimes meet with men walking 
in easy paths, which are termed the Paths of Natural Thoughts ; and these 

fmtlemeo ridicule, equally, those who try to. scale the Pomts of*Sublime 
houghts, as well as those who grovel on the terraces below. They would 
be in the right, if they could keep undeviatingly in the Paths of Natural 
Thoughts ; but they fall almost instantly into a snare, by entering into a splen 
did palace, which is at a very little distance. It is the Palace of Badina^ge. 
Scarcely have they entered, when, in place of the natural thoughts which 
they formerly had. they dwell upon such only as are mean and vulgar. 
I hose, however, wno never abandon the Paths of Natural Thoughts, are the 
most rational of all. They aspire no higher than they ought, and theil 
tbooghtH are never at variance with sound judgment. 
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Besides the River Rhyme, whioh I have desoribed at iMoing tnm the Ibol 
of the mountains, there is another called the River of Reason. These two 
rivers are at a great distance from one another, and, as they hare a very 
Jififerent course, they conld not be made to communicate, except by canals, 
which would cost a great deal of labor. For these canals of commonicatioD 
could not be formed at all places, because there is only one part of the 
River Rhj^e which is in the neighborhood of the River Bleason, and hence 
many cities situated on the Rhyme, such as Roundelay and Ballad, conld 
have no commerce with the Reason, whatever pains might be taken foi 
that purpose. Further, it would be necessary that these canals should 
eross the Deserts of Common Sense, m you will see by the map ; and that 
it is almost an unknown countir. The Rhyme is a laige nver. whose 
course is crooked and unequal, and, on account of its numerous falls, it is 
extremely diiBcnlt to navigate. On the contrary, the Reason is very 
straight and reffular, but it <n>es not carry ves^ls or every burthen. 

Tmre is, in Uie Land of Poetry, a very ob^cnre forest, where the rays of 
the sun never enter. It is the lorest of Bombast. The trees are close, 
spreading, and twined into each other. The forest is so ancient, that it has 
become a sort of sacrilege to prune its trees, and there is no probability 
that^the ground will ever be cleared. A few steps into this forest and we 
lose our road without dreaming that we have gone astray. It is full of im 
perceptible labyrinths, from which no one ever returns. The Reason is lost 
m this forest. 

The extensive province of Imitation is very sterile. It produces nothing. 
The inhabitants are extremelj^ poor, and are obliged to slean in the richer 
fields of the neighboring provinces ; and some even make fortunes by this 
beggarly occupation. The Empire of Poetry is very cold towards the north, 
tma, consequently, this quarter is the most populous. There are the cities 
of Apagram and Acrostic, with several others of a similar description. 
Finalli^, in that sea which bounds the States of Poetry, there is the uland 
of Satire, surrounded with bitter waves. The salt from the water is very 
strong and dark colored. The ^ater part of the brooks of this Island re- 
semble the Kile in this, that their sources are unknown ; but it is particu- 
larly remarkable, that there is not one of them whose waters are fresh. A 
part of the same sea is called the Archipelago of Trifles. The French term 
It L^Archipel des Bagatelles, and their voyagers are well acquainted with 
those idands. Nature seems to have thrown them up in s]K>rt, as she did 
those of the JEgean Sea. The principal islands are the Madrigal, the Song, 
and the Impromptu. No lands can bo lighter than those islands, for they 
float upon the waters. 

Example Sd, 

A htmiming bird once met a butterfly, and being pleased with the beautv' 
of its person and the glory of its wings, made an^ner of perpetual friend- 
ship. 

r cannot think of it, was the rejdy, as you once spumed me, and called 
uie a drawling dolt. 

Impossible, cried the humming bird ; I always entertained the highest 
KMpect for such beautiful creatures as you. Perhaps yon do now, said the 
other ; but, when you insulted me, I was a caterpillar. So let me give you 
this piece of advice : Never insult the humble, as they may one day become 
your superiors. 

£heercise$» 

What subject can be illustrated bv an allegory with the followiug hints 
or aids • 
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Aidt.'^A hill with nmltitndes ascending. 

The temptations assailing those who are endeavoring to ascend it- 
The temple on the top of the hill. 
The failure of many who attempt to reach it 
The labors of those who do finally succeed — their success and ha^ 
piness. 

What subject, by an allegory with the following 1 

Aid$. — A wide sea or ocean. 

Vessels of various kinds variously decked. 

Their similar destination for the same port. 

The various objects of their several pursuits on the voyage 

The straig-ht and direct course kept by one single vesseL 

The wreck or capture, or distress of the other vessels. 

The safe arrival of the vessel which kept th^ direct course. 

What subject hy an allegory with the following 1 

Aidt, — A foot race. 

The preparations of the competitors. 
The rewards offered to the victors. 
The influence of those rewards on their exertions. 
The course of the unsuccessful competitors. 
The success of the victorious one,- and the modes in which it 
obtained. 



XLIV. 

APOLOaUE AND FABLE. 

An apologue is a sort of allegorical fiction, from which a 
separate meaning or moral lesson may h^ drawn. It is, in 
fact, but another name for a fable, in which animals, vegeta- 
bles, stocks and stones, speak and act as monitors to mankind. 

An apologue, or fable, differs from a tale, in being written expressly 
for the sake of the moral. If there be no moral, there is no fable * 

A parable is a fable, but is more generally used to denominate those 
allegorical tales in Scripture, which were introduced for the purpose of 
illustrating some truth to which they have a similitude. Such is that of 
« The Prodigal Son," « The Sower," " The Ten Virgins." 



* The word faile is nsed here in a confined sense, for, generallv speaking 
all literary fabrications are fables. There are few modern fables that an 
snfficienUy concise. Those of Gay often lengthen iuto tales, or lose them 
selves in allegory. 
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An apolocne dtffen from apmUe in this : the panUe ii dimwn from 
events whicE pass among mankiml, and is therefoie supported by pioba- 
hUitjr ; an apologue may be founded on supposed actions of brutes, or 
inanimate tnii^ and therefore does not require to be supported by 
probability. iEsop's ** Fables " are good examples of i^logoes. 

APOLOGUE. 

Sicily addressed Neptune praying to be rejoined to Italy : ** Ton ar« 
foolish/* answered the god, " if yon do not know how much better it is to 
be a small head, than a great foot" * 

JExampU. 

FABIiS. 

The BeUy and Oe Msmben. 

In former days, when the Belly and the other parts of the bodr enjoyed 
the faculty of speech, and had separate views and designs of their own. 
each part, it seems, in particular for himself and in the name of the 
whole, took exceptions at the conduct of the Belly, and were resolved to 
grant him supplies no longer. They said they thought it very hard, that 
he should leiiid an idle, eK>od-for-nothing life, spendmg and squandering 
away upon his uneodly self all the fruits of their labor ; and that, in short, 
thev were resolved for the future to strike off his allowance and let him 
shift for himself as well as he could. The Hands protested that they 
woald not lift up a Finger to keep him from starving ; and tin Month 
wished he might never speak again, if he took the least bit of nourish- 
ment for him as long as he liv^ ; " and," said the Teeth, " may we be 
rotted, if ever we chew a morsel for him for the future." This solemn 
league and covenant was kept as long as any thing of that kind can be 
kept ; which was until each of the rebel members pined away to skin 
and bone, and could hold out no longer. Then they found there was 
no doing without the Belly, and that, as idle and insignificant as he 
seemed, he contributed as much to the maintenance and welfare of the 
other parts, as they did to his: 

Application^ or Morcd. 

This fable was related by Menenius Agrippa to the Romans, when 
they revolted against their rulers. It is easy to see how the fable was 
applied, for, if the branches and members of a communitv refuse the 
government that aid which its necessities require, the whole must per- 
ish together. Every man's enjoyment of the products of his own daily 
labor depends upon the government's being maintained in a condition 



* Italy, in its shape, resembles a 6oot, The point in this apoloone con 
«ist4 in the allusion to the form of the country. 

12* 
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to dflfcnd and Meass luai in it The Ikble wilt ml j witk «qiial foioe 
to the mumim of tbe poor against the rich. . K there were no rich to 
oooBiiAe the prodacU of the Uhon of the poor, none bj whom public 
diarihr migfat *^ke«» her chaniiels foli," the poor would derive hat Utile 
fruit from iMr labor. 
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RIDDLE, OB ENIGMA. 

An enigma, or riddle, is an obscure speecli, or saying, id 
a kind of allegorical form, and written either in prose or 
verse, designed to exercise the mind in discovering a hidden 
meaning ; or, it is a dark saying, in whidi some known thing 
is concealed nnder obscure language which is proposed to be 
guessed. 

*T was whispered in heaven, 't was muttered in hell, 
And Echo caught faintly the sound as it fell : 
On the confuies of earth 't was permitted to rest. 
And the depths of the. ocean its presence confessed, 
'T will be found in the sphere, when 't is riven asunder, 
Be seen in the lightning, and heard in the thunder. 
*T was allotted to man with his earliest breath, 
Attends at his birth, and awaits him in death ; 
It presides o'er his happiness, honor, and health. 
Is the prop of his house, and the end of his wealth. 
Without it the soldier, die seaman, may roam. 
But woe to the wretch who expels it from home. 
In the whispers of conscience its voice will be found. 
Nor e'en in the whirlwind of passion be drowned • 
*T will not soften the heart, and though deaf to the ear, 
T will make it acutely and instantly hear. 
But in shade let it rest, like a delicate flower. 
Or breathe on it softly, — it dies in an hour. \ 

* The thing described or hidden in this enigma^ and which is propoiad 
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Comparisons, pTOTtibml speeches, jMnbles, and ftblw, mtLyh^mutf 
converted the one into the other. Thos, " The miser is like the dog im 
the manger, who would neither eat the haj himself, nor suffer the han- 
1^7 ox to eat it" This comparison may be conyerted faito a fkble as 
follows : ** A dog was lying upon a manger fall of ht^. An ox, b^ing 
hangry, came near, and ^ered to eat of the hay; but the envious, ilH 
natared cur, getting up and snarling at him, would not snffer him to 
touch it Upon wmch, the ox in the bitterness of his heart, oxclaimedi 
A curse light on thee, for a malicious wretch, who will neither eat the 
hay thyseff, nor suffer others who are hungry to do it** A proverb may 
be extracted from this fable : " The envious man distresses himself in 
Vhc consideration of the prosperity of others." 



XLVL 

CHABADil* 

A charade is a syllsdbic enigma ; that is, an enigma, the 
subject of which is a name or word, that is proposed for 



to be guessed, is the letter H, The letter M is concealed in the followinf 
Latin enigma by an unknown author of very ancient date : 

*'£go sum principium mondi et finis seculomm ; 
> Ego sum trinus et unua, et tamen non sum Dens." 

The letter E is thus enigmatically described : 

" The bednning of eternity, 
The end of time and space. 
The beginning of eveiy end. 
And the end of every place." 

Thd oelebiBted riddle of the Sphinx, in classio story, was this s ^ What 
animal walks on four legs in the morning, on two at noon, and on three in 
the evening ? " 

The answer is Mam^ who, in infancy or the monaing of life, walks or 
creeps on his hands and feet, at the noon of life he walks erect, and in the 
evening of his days, or in old age, supports his infirmities on a staff. 

* Nearly allied to the enigma and charade are the rebus, the paronomasia 
or pun, and the "low conundnim." [See Oataehresis.] They are mere 
plays upon words, and are scarcely worthy of consideration amona^ the de« 
partments of grave composition. The Rebus approaches, or ratner is, in 
fact, picture writing, or a representation of words oy things It is an enig 
matical representation of gome name, by using figures or pictures instead 
of words. The word is from the Latin language, and literally signifies, 3y 
tkiv^s. Thus a gjallant in love with a woman named Rose Hill, painted 
on the border of his gown a rose, a hill, an eye^ Oupid or Lovey and a weO^ 
•irhich reads "iZow JSU I love weU.*^ On a monumental tablet in th^ 



n 
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disooTerj from an enigmalical description of its seyeral syl 
lables, taken separately, as so many individual words, and 
afterwards combined. A charade may be in prose or verse. 

vicinitj, ereoted for a family of the name of VomoI, there is the repreaen- 
tation of a wue or etm (in Latin, v€u), and the sun (in Latin, «o/), thai 
forminff the name *' VassoL" This is similar to one form of the hieroglyph 
lea of the ancient Egyptians. 

The Paronomasia, or Pun, is a verbal allusion in consequence of wonis 
of similar sound, or of the same orthography, having different meanings; 
or it is an expression in which two different applications of a word present 
an odd or ludicrous idea. It is generally esteemed a low species of wit. 
Thus, a man having a tall wife named Experience observed that ** He had 
by hngexperience proved the blessings of a married life.'* Another hav- 
ing undertaken to make a pun upon any given eubjeet^ when it was pro 
posed that he should make one on the King, replied, uiat " the King is not 
a tuhjeet. That Mdje^^ if stripped of its externals, would remain a jest." 

Puns are sometimes expressed in verse, and appear among collections of 
Epigrams. (See Epigram.) For example, 

<* I cannot move,** yon clamorous beggar cries, 
" Kor sit, nor stand ; " if he says Cru^ne lies. 



Again; 



When dressed for the evening, the girls now-a-days 
Scarce an atom of dress on them leave ; 
Kor blame them ; for what is an evening dress 
But a dress that is suited for Eve ? 



Conundrums are the lowest species of verbal witticisms, and are in general 
a mere play upon the so/unds of words, without reference to their significa- 
tion. They are generally expressed in the form of a question, with an an- 
swer. Thus : when is a ship not a ship ? Answer. When it is or-greund^ 
or when it is a-Jloctt, When is a door not a door ? Answer, When it is 
a^ar. What part of an animal is his elegy? Answer, His LEG. If 
you were in an upper chamber of a house on fire, and the stairs were a uHmf, 
now would you get down ? Answer, By the stairs. K a demoa had lost 
Ms tail, where would he go to have it replaced? Anstoer, To the place 
where they retail bad spirits. If a hungry man, on coming home to dinner, 
should find nothing but a beet on the table, what common exclamation 
would he utter ? Answer, That beat *« all. 

Such plays upon the sounds of words, without reference to their significa- 
tion, however they may amuse a vacant hour, or exercise the ingenuity 
of tibose to whom they are proposed, can be considered in no other llg^t 
than as imdignified, not to say childish diversions. 

Of the same character may those witticisms be considered, commonly 
denominated jests and joJkes, It would be futile to attempt specimens or 
either of these kinds of pleasantries. They are so various in their nature, 
that no specimens can be given, which would convey any thing like a clear 
idea of their ^neral character. It may be sufficient to observe, in general, 
that the jest is directed at the object ; me joke is practised with tiiie person, 
or on the person.^ One attempts to make a thing laughable, or ridiculous 
by jesting about it, or treating it in a jesting manner; one attempts to ex 
cite gooa humor in others, or indulge it in one*s self by joking with them. 
Jests are therefore seldom harmless ; jokes are frequently allOMrablo. Noth 
ing is more ^asj to be made, nor more contemptible when made, than a 
jest upon a senous or sacred subject. " Ne hide cum saeris,''* is a maxia 
which cannot be too strongly impressed on every speaker and writer. 
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JSxamples* 

tlLjJirsty if 70U do, will increafie, 
Mj second will keep 70a from keaveiif 
Mj wJioley such is human caprice, 
Is seldomer taken, than given. 
Answer, ad^vice. 

What is that which God never sees, kings see bat seldom, 
and which we see every day ? 
Answer, an equoL 



XLVn. 

HTPEKBOLE. 

A writer, under the influence of strong excitement, some- 
tunes uses extravagant expressions, which he does not intend 
shall be taken Uterallj. Such expressions are called 
hyperbole. 

Example Ist. 

A rescued land 
Sent up a shout of victory from the field. 
That rocked her ancient mountains. 

Example 2d, 

The iron of itself, though heat red-hot, 
Approaching near these eyes, would drink my tears, 
And quench its fiery indignation, 
Even in the matter of mine innocence. 
Nay, after that, consume away in rust, 
But for containing fire to harm mine eye» 

Example Sd, 

I found her on the floor 
La all the storm of grief, yet beautiful. 
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Pouring out tears at such a lavish rate, 

That, were the world cm fire> ihey might have drowned 

The wrath of Heaven, and quenched the mighty ruin.* 

There has not been a sound to-day, 

To break the calm of nature, 
Nor motion, I might almost say. 

Of life, or living creature ; — 
Of waving bough, or warbling bii^ 

Or cattle faintly lowing ; 
I could have half believed I heard 

The leaves and blossoms growing. 

Sample 5th* 

And there are many other things which Jesus did, thf 
which, if they should be written every one, I suppose thai 
even the world itself would not contain the books that should 
be written. — [^St. John^s Gospel, last verse."] 

Hyperbole or Exaggeration is a remarkable feature of 
Eastern poetry. Mr. Moore, in his LaMa Rookhy has som6 
extravagant instances, which may be pardoned in that work, 
written as it was in imitation of the Eastern style, but they 
should not be exhibited as objects of imitation. The following 
is one of the instances from Lalla Rookh : 

** Yet, ono relief this glance of former years 
Brought, mingled with its pain, tears, floods of tears. 
Long frozen at her heart, but now like rills 
Let loose in Spring time from the snowy hills. 
And gashing warm, after a sleep of frost, 
Through viuieys where their flow had long been lost" 

Hyperbole ought to be very carefully as weH as sparingly 
used ; for it is requisite that the raind of the hearer, sis well 
as that of the speaker, shoc^ be strongly excited, else it 
degenerates into B&mha$L It is ^SaaXLy the flash of an over- 
heated imagination^ mid is sddom consistent with the cold 
canons of criticism* — {[iS^se Booth's Principles, p. 138.] 

■ « 

* The reverse of Hyperbole or Exaggeration, is Liptotes or Diminution, 
which is a fignre by which, in seeming to lessen, we increaf^ the force or 
the expression. Thus, when we say, " The man is no fool," we are under- 
stood to assert that he is wise. **I eannot pmisc such conduct," meaitf 
that I despise it. 
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XLvm. 

AP06TB0PBE. 

Apostrophe is the turning off' from the regular course of 
the subject, to address some person or thing, real or imagin 
arjy living or dead. 

Apostrophe is generally used to address liying objects that are absent, 
— or dead objects with which we were familiar while they were in life. 
Some of its boldest efibrts, however, exhanst the essence of personification, 
and call np and address the inanimate ob|ect8 of nature. 

:Ap08tnn)he8 addressed to the maainatum are frequently extended to a 
eoBsidmmbie length; wfaik those addressed to the passions most be short 
to correspond with the frame of the mind in which they are made. 

JiPOflTKOPEfi OF FABSIOlfk 

Oh pardon ine, then piece of bleeding earthy 
That I am meek and gentle with tfaj butdieiBl 
Thou art the ruins of the noblest man 
That ever lived in the tide of time. 

Example 2cL 

AJE»0Si?B01»tiE OIP IMAGINATION.* 

O thou P^Krnassus ! whom 1 now survey^ 

Not in the phrensy of a dreamer's eye, 
Kot in the fabled landscape of a lay, 

But soaring, snow-dad, through thy native sky, 

In the wild pomp of mountain majesty I 
What marvel that I thus essay to sing ? 

The humblest of thy pilgrims, passing by, 
Would gladly woo thine Echoes with his string, 
rh >ngh from thy heights no more one Muse shall wave her 

wing. 



» This Apostrophe is the prodnctioii of Lotd Byron, who has also presented 
another mlendid ezan^le of the same kind, in his Apostrophe to the Ocean. 
Our own Percival, in his Apostrophe to the Sun, words another example, 
which wovOd m> }kak^^^limmKk^'iiiB9'f»6^6rfa^Aiitt. 
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It may be rwniAed, tbftt apotteopbe is, (m die whole, a fi^an Uto pei- 
ftwtfit fl to ffain miidi eflmittniifft i nt o e&y epeciee of ffwnpfMntwn, exonit 
pooCrj end oiatoij* 



UTTEBBOOATION. 

The unfigured and literal use of interrogation is to ask a 
question ; but when men are strongly moved, thej naturallj 
put into the form of a question whatever thej would -affirm or 
deny with great earnestness. Thus : Canst thou draw oat 
Leviathan with a hook, or his tongue with a cord that thoD 
iettest down.* — He that planted the ear, shall he not hear. 

InteiTDgation giyes life and spirit to disoonise. It may be used to rouse 
and waken the hearers-— sometimes to command with great emphasii, 
and sometimes to denote plaintive passion. Cicero uses it with great 
effect in his oration, against Cataline, which he thns oommeaoes : 

** How long Oataline will yon abuse onr patience ? Bo yon not per 
ceive that yonr designs are duooyerod ? " &c. 

jSxcunple* 

Oan storied urn, or animated bust^ 
Back to its mansion call the fleeting breath ? 
Can honor's voice provoke the silent dust^ 
Or flattery soothe the dull, oold ear of deaUi ? 



BEPETTTION. 



Repetition seizes some emphatical word, or phxase, and, to 
mark its importance, makes it recur frequentlj in the same 



V 



• The bodk of Job abonndi in beautiftd iattiaoes of this figure. 
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sentence. It is significant of contrast and energy. It also 
marks passion, which wishes to dwell on the object bj which 
it is excited. ^ 

.« JSaooanple ItL 

^ Weep noty oh Love I ** she cries, ^ to see me bleed-— 
Thee, Greitrude's sad suryivor, thee alone -» 
Heaven's peace commiserate ; for scarce I. heed 
These wounds ; — yet thee to leave is death, is death indeed. 

Ezampk 2d. 

By foreign hancb thy dying eyes were closed, 
By foreign hands thy decent limbs oemposed, 
By foreign hands thy humble gr^ve adorned. 
By strangers honored and by strangers mourned* 

JExampU 3dL 

He song Darius, great and good, 
By too severe a fate, 
Fallen, fallen, fallen, fallen, 
Fallen from his high estate, and weltering in his blood* 



LL 



EXCLAMATIOK. 



Exclamations are the effect of strong emotions of the miod ; 
such as surprise, admiration, joy, grief, and the like, 

MxatnpU liL 

Oh Liberty I oh sound once deligTitful to every Roman ear I 
Oh sacred privilege of Roman dtizenship ! — once sacred, now 
trampled upon. 

18 
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Example 2d, 

Oh tame 1 time I it is fit thou shouldst thus strike thy mmv 
derer to the heart I How art then iled forever I A month ! 
Oh fot a single week ! I ask not for years I though an age 
were too litde ftr tbe much I have to do 1 



LH. 

VISIOH. 



Vision, another figure" of speech, proper only in animated 
and warm compositions, is produced^ when, instead of relating 
something that is past, we use the present tense of the yerb, 
and describe the action or event as actually now in sight. 

In tragedy^ Tirioa.in the hngnage of the most violeiit passion, which 
conjures up spectres, and approaches to insanity. 

Mcample IsL 

[Cicero, in his fonrth oration against Gataline, pictures to his mina the 
eonsnnunation of the conspiracy, as follows :] 

I seem to myself to behold this city, the ornament of the 
earth, and the capital of all nations, suddenly involved in one 
conflagitetion. I see before me the slaughtered heaps of citi- 
zens, lying unburied in the midst of their ruined country. 
The furious countenance of Cethegus rises to my view, while* 
with a savage joy, he is triumphing in your miseries. 

JExan^le 2d 

i Methought I heard a a voice 

Cry, Sleep no morel Macbedi doth murder sleep. 

Avaunt and quit my sight! 
Let the earth hide thee ; thy bones are marrowless ; 
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Thy blood is cold ; tiioa hast no apeculatum 
In those ejes which thou dost stare with. 
Hence, horrit^ shadow; nnreal mockerj, henoel 



1 

I 

JML 



OLIUAjC 



Climax consists in an artful exaggeration of all the ciicam- 
stances of some object or action, which we wish to place in a 
sCtong light It operates by a gradual rise of one eiraun- 
stance above another, till our idea is raised to the highest 
pitch. 

A speaker makes an assertion which he feels is not strong enough for 
his thoi^^ht; — he adds another^ and another, until he reaches that point 
which his mind contemplates to be sufficiently expressive^ and then the 
oJimax (or cUmbi^) ends. 

&amph iti. 

Boisterous in speech, in aoti<Mi prompt and bold. 
He buys, he sdOs, he steals, he kills for gold. 

Exampk 2d. 

[The following is part of an address, in the oast of a woman who was 
accosed of mnrdeiing ner own child.] 

Gentlemen, if one man had any how Asan another ; if an adversary had 
killed his opposer ; or a woman occasioned the death of her enem^ ; even 
these criminals woold have been capitally punished byllie Comehan law. 
But, if this guiltless infant, who could make no enemj, had been mur* 
dcred by its own nurse ; what punishment would not the mother hare 
demanded ? WiUi what cries and exclauLations would she have stunned 
your ears ? What shall we say, then, when a woman, guilty of homicide ; 
a mother, of the murder of her innocent child, hath comprised all those 
misdeeds in one single crime ; a crime, in its own nature detestable ; in a 
woman prodigious ; in a mother incredible ; and perpetrated against one, 
whose age called for compassion ; whose near relation churned afitectioai 
and whose innocence deserved the highest favor ? * 

* Sufli K\ini1;ir Climmccp, however, though they have great beauty, ve< 
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Ea^ixmipU ScL 

The dond-capt towers,, the gorgeous palaces, 
The solemn temple, the great ?lobe itself, 
Yea, all that it inhabits, shall dissolve. 
And, like the baseless fabric of a yision, 
Leare not a wreck behind. 

JExcm^le 4th*, 

When we have practised good actions awhile ihej become easy; and 
when thej are easy, we begin to take pleasnre in them ; and when tht^ 
please vs, we do them frequently; and by frequency of acts they grow 
mtoahabit 

JShcample 6th. . 

And besides this, giving all diligence, add to your faith, yimte ; andio 
yirtue, knowledge ; and to knowledge, temperance ; and to temperance^ 
patience; and to patience, godliness; and to godliness, brotherly kind- 
ness ; and to brotherly kindness, charity 

EixarrvpU 6M. 

It is a crime to put a Boman citizen in bonds ; it is the height of pSX 
to scourge him ; little less than parricide to pat him to death ; whi^ name, 
then, shul I giye to the act of crucifying him ? 

at the same tim^ haye the appearance of art and study ; and, therefore, 
though they may be admitted into formal harangues, yet they are not the 
language of passion, which seldom proceeds by steps so regular. 

Climaz and Antithesis are sometimes united^ as in the following 

"ExamjiU, 

Pride still is aiming at the blest abodes, 
Men would be angels, angels would be gods ; 
Aspiring to be gods, if angels fell, 
Aspiring to be angels, men rebel. 

Climax is neariy related to Hyperbole, and differs from it chiefly in degree. 
The purpose of Hyperbole is to exalt our conceptions beyond the truth : of 
Climax, to elevate our ideas of the truth itself, by a series of circumstances, 
ascending one above another in respect of importance, and all pointing to- 
ward the same object. This figure, when properly introduced and displayed, 
affords a very sensible pleasure. It accords with our disposition to enlai^ge 
our conceptions of any object that we contemplate ; it affords a grati/leatioD 
similar to what we receive on ascending an eminence, situated in the centre 
of a rich and varied landscape, where every step we proceed p r ese n ti a 
grander and more extensive prospect 



* . ..»: > ^. — 
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LIV. 

ANTICLIMAX. 



The descent from great things to small is termed anti* 
climax. It is the opposite of climax, and is foand principally 
in ludicrous compositions. 

JEhccunples* 

1. And thou, Dalhousie, the great god of war. 
Lieutenant-colonel to the Earl of Mar. 

2. Under the tropic is our language spoke. 
And part of Flanders hath received our yoke. 



LV, 

ALLUSION. 

Allusion is that figure by which some word or phrase m a 
sentence calls to mind, as if accidentally, another nmilar or 
analogous subject. 

Allnsions, thongh different in form from comparisons, are of the same 
nature, and their introduction depends on simiUr principles, Like com- 
parisons, diey are illustratiye, and give us pleasure from the discovery (tf 
unexpected resemblances, or coincidences of thouefat or expression. In 
making allnsions, care should always he taken, that what as alluded to 
fihotild be generally known."* 

Examples, 
1. You cannot be to them "Vich Ian Vohr," and these 



• The student who would see this figure beantiftilly illnstrated, is ra 
fened to N«wman*s Rhetoric 

13» 



three magic words are the only ** open sesame'' to their feel- 
ings and sympathies. 

[Here the words **MMf» MfoffM" recall to mind th4 ekarm by which tbe 
mben' dungeon, in tne Arabian tale, * was opened.] 

2. There are many religionists of the present day who 
make ii their J^H^bohA to be ahle to tell the precise moment 
when the heairt was eonyerted to God. f 

3. I was surroonded with difficultie8» and possessed no dus 
by wldch I ooold effect my escape. X 

rExeioises may readily be framed by the student who attentirely oon 
Mdexs the close remblanoe of this figure to Simile or Comparison.] 



LVL 
IRONY. 



Irony is the intentional use of words which express a sense 
contrary to that which the writer or speaker means to conveji 
as when we say of one unskilled in grammar^ << Admirable 
grammarian! ** 

When irony is so strong as to be termed bitter or cottiiig^ 
it is Sarcasm. Irony turns things into ridicule, in a peculiar 
manner ; it consists in laughing at an individual, under the 
disguise of appearing to praise or speak well of him. 

The proper subjects of iron^ are vices and follies of all kinds ; and lioB 
mode 01 exposing them, is ouen more effectual than serioos reasoning* 
The figure », however, sometimes nsed on the most scdemn occasions^ «< 
will be seea by the following: 

^Example 1st 

Cry aloud, for he is a god : either he is talking, or he is pur- 



« The Forty Thieves. 

t See the Book of Jndge% chapter x!i., verses 5, d. 

i See the story of Anadne, in Lempriere*s Classical Dictionary. In the 
Bse of this figore (Allusion), it may be observed that the subject to which 
diusion is naade, shopld be readily peroeiTed, and that it reoampeasiu by iti 
beauty or its utility, the digression neoessaruy mmdm ia to toa d iscaag tt. 
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suing, or he k on a jonmejy or peiadrentiiro h6 aleapetli, and 
most be awakened. 

Seo 1 EingSi duster zvilL, yeise 27. 

Mxampk 2d 

And Job answered and said, No doubt ye are tbe pecfple, 
and wisdom shall die with joo. 

Example of Sarcasm, 

In the name of common sense, why should the Doke of 
Bedford think that none but of the House of Bussell are en- 
titled to the favor of the crown ? Why should he imagine, 
that no king of England has been capable of judging of merit 
but King Henry the Eighth ? Indeed, he will pardon me ; 
he is a little mistdcen : all virtue did not end in the first Earl 
of Bedford ; all discernment did not lose its vision when his 
Creator closed his eyes. Let him remit his rigor on the dis- 
proportion between merit and reward in others, and they will 
make no inquiry into the origin of his fortune. They will re- 
gard with much more satisfaction, as he wHl contemplate with 
infinitely more advantage, whatever his pedigree has been 
dulcified, by an exposure to the influence oi heaven in a long 
flow of generations, from the hard, acidulous, metallic tincture 
of the spring. It is little to be doubted, that several of his 
forefsttheni, in that hmg series, have degenerated into honor 
and virtu^ 



LYin- 

AIIJTERATION: 

Alliteration is the repetition of the same letter at the begin 
ning of two or more words immediately succeeding each other, 
or at short intervals ; as, bug-bear, sea-sick, and the / and g 
in the following line : 

Fields ever fircE^, and grovel fer mm green. 
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And the I in the following : Love laughs at locksmiths. 

The retam of sach soands, if not top frequent, is agreeable to die ear 
becMie the inooeeding impression is madd with less effort than that which 
precedes. 

Alliteration, as well as rhyme, is useful' as an aid to the 
memory. Hence proverbs have generally one or the other 
and sometimes both of these auxiliaries. Thus : 

Birds of a feather 
Flock together. 

Fast bind, 
Fast find. 

The foUowiog are remarkable instances of aHiteration: 

The lordlj lion leaves his lonely lair. 

Begot by batchers, but by oishops bred. 
How high his honor holds nis haughty head. 

How sweetly slow the liquid lay 
In holy hallelujahs rose 1 

Let lords and ladies laugh and sing 
As loudly and as light ; 
We beggars, too, can dance and fling 
Dull care a distant flight. 

Approach, thou, like the rugged Bussian bear. 
The a^ed rhinoceros, or the Hyrcan tiger, && 

Bound ragged rocks, rude, ragged rascals ran. 

Lean liquid lays, like lightly lulling lakes, &e. 

These instances are not presented as models' for imitation, hot rather ss 
exemplifications of the meaning of the terra alliteration. It will be suffi- 
cient to observe, that alliterations at the present day have fallen into disre- 
pute ; and with good reason, lest the wnter in pursuit of them should be 
tempted/to sacrince sense to sound. Occasionally introduced, and sparin^- 
1^ used, they are not perhaps obnoxious to strong objections. Karnes, m 
his " Elements of Criticism,** says : " Where two ideas are so connected as 
to require only a <sopulative, it is pleasant to find a connexion in the words 
that express these iaeas, were it even so slieht as where both begin with the 
tame letter. Thus : * The peacock, in all ms pride, does not display half 
the color that appears m the garments of a British laar when she is dressed 
either for a ball, or a birth~daif.*Spectator, No. 265. *Again: » Had not my 
log of a steward run away as he did, without making up his accounts,! 
had still been immersed in sin and seacoaV—Bid, No. ^, 
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My life's companion, and my bosom friend, 

One faith, one fame, one fate shall both attend.* " ♦ 



Tbe following is presented as a literary cariosity : 

ALPHABETICAL ALLITEBATION. 
THB HJVXXB SILL XOITUXEKT CELBBBATZOV. 

Americans arrayed and armed attend ; 
BMlde battalions bold, bright beauties blend. 
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JSxerctses. 

The student mauchanqt the temu in thifiBowmg expnmoM^ §0 <m t9 pm- 
tent iftslcmces ofcUliteraiunu A wordqfnmilar meamng iMy, meaekpkrim 
or sentence^ be substituted, so as to exemplify thejigure. 

The royal lion. 
The songs of love. 
The pride of the sons of kings. 
One belief, one fame, one destiny shall attend both. 
The flowing lays. 
How the brilliant lake shines. 
His proud head shall bow. 
The deceitful tiger. 
The heedful cat 
He forsakes his solitary lair. 
* "Ry Toyil prelates eommended. 
In stJ^ced hallelujahs listened to. 
I^et noblemen and-high-bom ladies laugh and sing. 
Sirds of the same plumage assemble together. 
The falling towers with <:urling ivy bound. 
Yet would the village commend my wondrous power. 

And the blithe grandsire skilled in gestic lore 
Has frisked beneath the load of fourscore. 



Lvm. 

PARAPHRASE OR EXPLANATION. 

A. pcaraphrase is an explanation of some maxim or passage 
in a book in a more clear and ample manner than is ex« 

Chieft, clergy, citizens conglonMTSte,— 

Detesting despots, — daring deeds debate. 

Each eye emblazoned ensigns entertain,— 

Flourishing from far, — fan freedom's flame. 

Guards greeting guards grown grey, — guest greeimc Mit 

High-mfiided heroes, hither, homeward, haste;. 

Ingenuous Juniors Join in Jubilee, ^ 

Kith kenning kin, —kind knowing kindred key. 

Lo, lengthened lines lend Liberty liege love, 

Mixed masses marshalled, Jiomanentward more. 

Note noble navies near ; —no novel notion ; 

Oft, our oppressors overawed old Ocean ; 




quailed 
Stout spirits, sn^'ting servfie solders, strove. 

These thrilling themes, to thousands truly told, 
Usorpers* unjust usages nnft>ld« 
Victorious vassals, vauntinKS vainly veiled. 
Where, wMlsince, Webster, warlike Warren, walled. 

*Zcna* *jnlettves *ztraqneer Expressed, 
Tieldlsff Tankee yeoman sest. 
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pressed in the words of the author. It is in fact 9. translation 
of the author^s meaning into simpler language, accompanied 
with such ex[^aiialioaft as will serve to render the passage 
easily intelligible. - The author's words, therefore, are not s^ 
strictly followed as his sense. 

Maxims, proverbs,* and texts of Scriptnro often contain mndi mean 
ing in few words. To present them in a clear light* and to explain them 
in all their bearings, la the jHrovinoe of the preacher and the didactic 
writer; who thus odls in the paraphrase to their «id for the benefit of 
iUnstration. 

JBxatnple 1st, 

^2fe tutor ultra creptdamJ* 

^ Let not the shoemaker go beyond his last." These were 
the words of Apelles to a Crispn, (a shoemaker) who 
properly found fault with an iU-painted slipper in one of the 
pictures of Apelles ; but, ascending to other parts, betrayed 
the grossest ignorance. The proverb implies that no man 
should pass Ins opinion in a province of art, where he is 
without a qualification. 

Example 2d. 

Dionysius, the tyrant of Sicily, stripped the statue of Jupi- 
ter of a robe of massy gold, and substituted a clolEik of wool, 
saying. Gold is too cold in winter, and too heavy in summer, 
— -fi behoves us to take care of Jupiter, From this incident 
we see that the first consideration with a knave, is how to 
help himself, and the second, how to do it with an appearance 
of helping others. 

JEkcample Sd. 

A Scottish proverb says, ^ Cocks are free of horse-oom." 
This saying implies that people are liberal or profuse of what 
belongs to another. 

JExample 4th, 
Use a cat to the chum, and she will oaU it custom. This 



* A proverb is a short sentence, expressing a wdl-known truth or com 
mon fact, ascertained by experience or observation. A maxim is a principle 
generally received or admitted as true. It may here be remarked that 

froverbs, parables and fables are easily converted the one into the other. — 
See Booth's Principles, p, 161.] It will be a useful exercise for the student 
to attempt to convert examples 3d and 4th b^w, Into a oomparison and a 
fable. 
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proverb implies tiiiU if 70a aoeastom y<ter mmoU or othec 
it^s, to make too frequent me of what i» jonrsy they wiU 
think, at last, that they have acquired a right to it 



OUTIJKB8 IN KABRATIVS. 

A simple story is here related, with outlines of the same 
story in Afferent language, which the student may fill out so 
as to present the same story, with all the circumstances* 

Examples. 

When £he city of Troy was taken by the Qreeks, after the first fdiy 
of plunder was OTor, the conquerors, pitying die nusfortones of their cap- 
tives caosed it to be proclaimed, that eveiy free citizen had the liberty of 
taking away any one thing which he valaed most : upon which .£neas, 
iieg^^cting eTery thing else, only carried away with him his hoosehold gods. 
The Gre^s, deli^^t^ with his piety, gave him permission to carry away 
mth him any oSier thing he had the greatest' regard for ;. and inune 
diately he took upon his shoulders his aged father, who had grown de- 
crepit, and was carrying bun out of the town. The Cheeks, struck with 
his filial duty, ^ve him leave to take every thing that belonged to him ; 
di^daring that Nature itself would not suffer them to be enemies to such 
as shewed so great i^ety to the gods, and so great reverence to theii 
patents. 



The OuOine. 



The dly of Troy 
made proclamation 



thirst for plunder was ' ■" 
that every free-born citizen 



prized the most, ^neas disregarding 



^ household gods. The Greel^ pleased 

thing. his aged and venerable father. The 



any other 



Greeks adniiring 
Nature itself—- 
filial regard ^ 



everything that he 



ungenerous 



respect 



•». 



7%e mUline fU&d out. 

The dty of Troy having been captured Inf ike Ureeke, vfhen ihar thirst foi 
Plnnderwwi }Mr% aohatei, oonuntserYiitru; ikbmitfortmm of the^ cafhw9 



. I 
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llMf wmd$ piQClimadmi lfbvi«ftoitf the vnfarpmaie dty that eoenf fm loni 
ctem WHCht aokcf .^vm (ft« noiu any one lAtn^ which he prized the most 
JEneaSi disreganling hU Aocivct, Ats ooodk^ and valuable possessums^ took wdif 
hii hoiuehpld gods. The Greeks pleased with his regard for the objeds of 
hi$ reluficui warships gave him ^emntsion to add any oUier thing amon^ mt 
fotgetnoiu to these objecte of hts primary regard ; upon which he immediatebi 
took his aged and venerable father tqxm his ehoidders^ toho^ from, the infimo' 
tiet of age, was wiable to escape without assistance. While the pious son was 
tikus carrying his father from the ruins, the Greeks, admiring his disinferested 
filial reverenoefbr his helpless parent, gave him permission ta add to what he had 
ahready taken, everf thing tnat he owned, dedaring that Katare itself woM 
mot permit than to be ungenerous to one who had Mibited' ntch rtspetA to ikt 
dead and such filial ngsaidfor the being to ukom he owed hi9 existence. 

Exercises. 

■ 

1. 

Sir William Gascoigne was the Chief Jnstice of England in the reign 
of HenxT 4th. Ks presence of mind and his great dignity were most 
nobly exhibited when the Prince of Wales determined to rescue one of his 
fenrants,'who was on trial before the Judge, presumed ta interrupt and 
even to strike the Chief Justice. Gascoigne supported the character of his 
station against the hold aggression, and committed the prince to prison, 
to await the pleasure of me King his father. The King heard of tbo 
drcnmstance with becoming propriety, and thanked Gtxl tliat he had 
given him a Judge who knew now to administer justice, and a son who 
oonld obey it 

Outline. 

One of the servamts of - — ■ — ^^- was tried before • — aijd con- 
demned, notwithstandine all the interest by the King's 

ton. The Prince of miles was so incensed . The judge 

I ^11 dignity of his i. ' ordered and the prince 

1.. - >m, insult ne had offered of the laws quietly 

■ - ■ ■ p u- gaol. The King his father '■ — . Happy is. the 

King — — — courage to execute the laws a son • 

submit. 

2. 

A painter was desirons of drawing an elephant in an unusual attitude, 
with his trunk erect, and his mouth open ; and, in order to induce the 
bei|8( to show himself to more advantage, engaged a person to stand 
by, and throw fruit into his mouth. The person, however, partly to 
deceive the unsuspecting animal, often kept in his hand the fruit woich 
be pretended to give to the elephant; who, not liking the mockery, and 
8upiK>sing the innocent painter to be the cause, threw out of his trunk 
such a quantity of water upon his paper, as entirely spoiled bis sketch, 
and presented him from proceeding in his work. 
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(hdUne, 

An artist — uncommon -^-^— raised — — open 

procared and loss — - in order to make ■ adran- 

tageons ' The foolish deceive ' amuse — 

— made kepi the fruit . The sagacious — ^— 

not relishing — — - and believing — — — collected » which 

he discharged entirely spoiling and preventing — 

3. 

A gentleman, residing at Gosport, England, was, when visiting Forts* 
mouth, usually accompanied bv his dog, in the ferry-boat One day, it 
ao happened, that the dog lost his master somewhere in Portsmouth, and 
Btumismg-that he had re-crossed the water for Gosport, sped his way to 
thne house of s bookseller in High street, and by every possible means 
intimated his misfortune. " What," exclaimed the shopman, " you have 
lost yom master, have you,? Well, here is a penny, for your fSupc across 
the water." The dog snatched up the coin, ran directly to Point Beach, 
dropped the penny into the huid 6f the waterman, and was ferried across 
with the other passengers. 



A resident at ' wherever he went — — attended 



who with him. It chanced was 

missing and supposing 7 returned speedily 

and by that instinet . Have you lost — — 

— ? Well — — some money — — — . seizing — — — made 
: — and paying was conveyed — -. 






LX. 

CONNECTED NARRATIVE, FROM SCATTERED FACTS. 

The selection of incidents to be presented in a narration or 
a description, requires some taste as well as judgment. The 
union of such incidents in a connected narrative is not alto- 
gether a mechanical- exertion. The order of tiipe should be 
strictly observed. Subordinate to the order of time, is the 
order of the circumstances themselves. It is perhaps a good 
general rule, as in the case of the arrangement of the members 
of a sentence, to reserve the most important for the last. But 
the application of this rule must be submitted to the taste and 
{udgmenty as well as the design of the writer. 

14 
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JSeerciiBi. 



(The fcOowing partioidars are presented to be united !n a' <»Bneote« 
•vratiTe. The expreuions maybe cluuig|ed, as it maj; be neoeseary to 
ireave the eiroomstanoes together in one continned n ar r a t i o n .] 

History famishes no parallel to the character of Washington. 

Washington died, after a short illness, on the 14th of December, 1799. 

He captured Lord Comwallis at Torktown, in 1781.' 

This event established the independence of the United States. 

On the 25th of December, 1776, he crossed the Delaware, and soon 
gained the important battles of Trenton and Princeton. 

He was elected President of the United States in 1789 

He was President for e^ht years. 

He was again chosen Commander-in-chief of the American army in 
1798. 

His abilities were first exercised by Dinwiddle in 1753. ' « 

He was the Aid-de-camp of Gen. Braddock in 1755. 

After resigning the Presidency he retired to Mbont Yemon, where ha 
devoted himself 40 tiie pursuits of agriculture. 

He was bom in 1733, in the CQunty of Fairfax, in Yiiginia. 

He was descended from an English family, which enugjoML fixna 
^Iheshire about 1630. 

He received his education from a private tutor 

9. 

William Penn lost his wife in 1694, and was much afflicted by the 
•vent 

He married again in about two years, and employed himself in trayel- 
fing over Irahund as a preadher of the peculiai* doctrines of his sect 

Jm 1699 he visited America with his wife and family, and returned to 
England in 1701. 

He died at Bushoomb, near Twiribrd, in Berks, July 30th, 1718. 

He was buried at Jordan, near Beaconsfield, Bucks. 

His character was traly benevolent and humane, and his lal>on were 
exerted for the good of mankind. 

The long prosperity of Pennsylvania furnishes the best evidence of 
his wisdom as a legislator. 

He was bom in London in 1644. 

He was expelled from College on account of his religious opinions. 

His religious opinion9 differed widely from those of the Established 
Church. 

The College was of the same religious sentiments with the Established 
Church. 

His father left him an estate worth 1500 pounds per annum. 

Charles 2d, King of England, granted him a province of North America, 
then called New Nethenands; but now, from William Penn, called 
Pennsylvania. 

When he was in CoflflRV, be witfadiew from the naliiHiftl fonna of irar 



^MBydAelhmtlttMkaiJbB,wbOiVk9 UmMiO, kid lattOMd to lU pifMblog 
of Thomas Loe, a q[iiaker of emiaeiioeb ' 

In 1672 he married a lady of prindples similar to his owiii and fixed 
his residence at iffiekniMifwortfa, where he laborod hard to dissemioate 
the principles of his sect both by his preachings and his writings. 

In 1682 he came out to America for the first tiDie,and laid oat the dty 
Off Philadelphia, where he invited jetders from aU ports oiF £SMlaiid, aiid 
h^d out to them a gresileF degree of rel^ons liberty noderhis cooit^ 
tation than had ever before been ei^<^ed by asy seet or people. 



LXI. 

NABBATIOK £XPAin)£D.«' 
JSxamjpie. 

At the battle of Philippi, Lucilius wishing to giv^e bis inti- 
snate friend Bmtas an opportunity to escape, pretended himself 
to be Bmtusy and being led before Anthony, boldly avowed the 
artifice. Anthony, admiring his fidelity to his friend, informed 
him of the death of Brutus, and offered him his friendship. 
Iiaci]k« accepted the offer, and continued his faithful friend. 

Same story exjptmdtd* 

At th« battle of Fhilippi, when Bmtos, after, the ronte of h& army, was 
in danger of feUuig into the hands of his enemies, his bosom friend Ln- 
cilios gave him an opportunity to escape,, calling out, ^* I am Bmtns ! 
lead me to Anthony ! ^ Being oondocted to Anthony, he spoke with 
great resolution : ^I have employed this artifice," said he, ^ that Bmtas 
might not fall aUve into the lumcb (^ his enemies. The gods will never 
permit that fortune shdl triumph so for over virtue. In spite of fortune, 
Brutus wiU always be found, dead or alive, in a situatiim worthy of his 
courage.'' Anthony, admiring the firmness of Ludlius, said to him, '' you 
• merit a greater recompense tlmn it is in my power to b^tow. I have been 
just now mfoimed of the death of Brutus; and as your fidelity to him is 
now at an end, I bog earnestly to be received in his place ; love me as you 
did him, I wish no more." Ladluis embraced the offer, (engaged himself 



* The plan in narrative writing is simply the statement of events in the 
order of their occurrence ; and the expansion is the mention, with varying 
degrees of minuteness of their statement, of the difTerent ciroumstances 
connected with these events^ aeoompanied by incidentid remarks and i» 
€eetieii»i 
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to AnAonj, and main<afailng the same fldditf to him thai he had< 
to BrntnSy adhered to him when he Iras abandoned by all the woiid. 

!%€ iome ttory still more, expanded. 

After the second battle of Philippi between Anthony and Octayiiu, twc 
of theltoman trinniTin, and Brntn?, which proved fatal to the latter, and 
Indeed, to the liberty of Borne, one LncUins Lucinns, an intimate friend of 
Bmtus, obeerring a bod^ of Thracian horse taking no notioe of any other 
in their pursuit, but malung directly towards Brutus, resolved to stop tfaem, 
and save the life of his general at the hazard of his own. Accordin|(lji 
without aoquahiting Brutus with his design, he halted till the Thracuns 
came up and surrendered him; then he cned out, ^1 am Bmtns !'* ana 
bening quarter, desired they would carry him to Anthony, pretending tint 
he reared Octavius. The lluticians, overjoyed with their prey, and think- 
ing themselves hi^py, immediately detached some of thoir own body to 
acquaint Anthony with their good fortune ; and, in the mean time, gi^i^ 
over the pursuit, returned to the field of battle with their prisoner. The 
report bemg spread in an instant, all over the army, that Bratns was taken, 
and that the Thracians were bringing him alive to Anthony, both soldiers 
and officers flocked together from aU parts to see htm. Some pitied hu 
misfortunes, others accused him of a meanness unbecoming his former 
glory, for, suffering himself out of two much love of life, to be a prey to 
barbarians. As for Anthony, he was not a little concerned at this adven- 
ture, being quite at a loss in what manner he should receive, and how he 
should treat nis illustrious captive; but he wasaoon delivered from his nn- 
easiness ; for as the Thracians drew near, he knew the prisoner, who had 
passed himself upon the Thracians for Brutus, and now addressirig the 
Triumvir with a generous confidence : " Be assured, Anthony," said he, 
^ that no enemv eiuier has or ever shaU take Marcus Brutus alive ; forbid it, 
ve Gods, that fortune should ever prevail so much above virtue ! ^ Bat let 
nim be aiscovered, dead or alive, he will certainly be found in such a state 
as is worthy of him. As for me, I have delivered myself up to save him, 
and am now ready to suffer whatever torments you think proper to in 
flict upon me, without demanding or expecting any quarter." Anthony, 
wonderfully taken with the fidefity, virtue, and generosity of Lucili':«, 
turned to the Thracians, now sensible of, and outraged at their disappoiu^ 
ment, and addressed them thus : " I perceive, my follow soldiers, that yon 
are concerned, and full of resentment for having been thus impofleU vfon 
by Lucilius ; but be assured, that you have met with a booty betlcr than 
that you have sought for; you have been in search of an enemy, and yon 
have brought me a friend. I was truly at a loss how I should have treated 
Brutus, if you had brought him to me alive ; but of this I am sure, that » 
is better to have such a man as Lucilius our friend, than oiu* enemy* 
Ha^Bg tiins spoken, he embraced Lucilius and commended him to the 
care of one of hia friends. 

The student meof mm expand the foUowing story or narrative: 

8TORT OF MEGAN. 

Megan was one of a tribe of Indians, who ran^i^d the extensive wildi 
alx)nt the Falls of Niagara. He was possessed of such superior persona/ 
and mental qualities as are very seldom concentrated in the same person, 
generous and humane, as well as brave, he knew how to conquer a foCi 
and how 'to raise him when disarmed ; and, wiiile he hastened to shed Ot^ 
blood oi his enemies, he paused to drop the tear of sympathy with afSieted 
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W> friends. By these sMning qtulificfttkms h« wbs endetrad to those aimuid 
d^ him, and was looked upon as a fdtnre ornament and champion of his 
txlbe. 

Prom the age in which he was able to bend a bow, he was erer em- 
plojedf either in pursuit of game in the forest, or in showing his skill in 
the management of his canoe. His nation was now involved in a war, 
which opened to him a field of action, and afforded frequent opportunities 
to display his valor* In one of his excursions, he rescued fix>m captivity 
a heautiful female of his nation, who had been taken some weeks before, 
and for whom he had conceived a passion, previooslj to her bemg taken. 
Their mutual attachment was not a little strengthened by this adven- 
ture ; she was conducted home in triumph, a day was appointed for the 
nuptial ceremonies, and Megan looked forward with fond expectation to 
the happy days he should spend with his beloved Alcoris. But, alas ! how 
often are the fairest hopes we can conceive, the most deceitful 1 • A few 
days only had elapsed, since his return^ when he yielded to a vice, that 
may be called a characteristic of these people ; — he drank too freely ol 
spirit and lay down in his canoe, which was fastened to a rock on snore, 
and was soon lost in sleep. Impatient at his too long absence, Alcoris 
went in search of him, and what was her surprise and horror, as she drew 
near the place, to see his canoe loosened by a rival, who had made several 
fmltless attempts to gain her affection, and rapidly floating down the 
svyift current towards the great falls ! In vain did she cry out, in vain 
extend her aims towards the dearest object of her affection. He enjoyed 
a sweet tranquillity till roused to a sense of his danger by the noise of the 
cataract Megan is now apprised of his fate. He looks back, recognizes 
Alcoris, and waving his cap — goes over the falls and is seen no more.* 

T%e student may now reverse the process of eocjpaniing^ and present an 
abridgement oftkejoUowvng narration,^ 

Many are the tales that have been repeated to us of the revolutionary 
struggles of our ancestors. Yet each little incident connected with those 
times of peril, though often listened to, becomes interesting to us, who are 
now enjoying the blessings of that priceless freedom forwhich our fathers 
bled. 

** Proudly, O children of fireedom, 
The stars of your banner float high. ; 

Bright is the halo of glory, 
0*er the graves where your ancestors lie. 

(Cherished may every memorial be, 
Of the brave ones who perished that ye might he flree.** 

Such was the motto that my sister wrote, when I told her that, In my 
next composition, I should weave up a reminiscence of the Revolution, and 



4^ This narrative is a genuine college exercise, presented some years age 
at one of the colleges in this State. 

t This narration is a school exercise, presented within a few weeks by 
one of the pupite, a young lady of about thirteen years of age, at the public 
school of which the author has the charge. Ithas'been thought that models 
and specimens of this kind would be more useftil than more finished writ- 
inffs: because they present to the student something within his reach. It 
will not be very ^fficult for him, after he has attained some ease in wrUmji^ 
to adopt as his motto the principle, ** Bxetiei^r » 

14* 
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w q n a t ted hitr to Irrito ft MntinMUt to gnee Aa oonnaMiieemflBfc; Imt, lAm 
ah« gbuiced at the limple SnoideDt I intended to relate, she thon^t the motto 
tnd the sketch were nOt yeiy appropriate ; bat, as I insisted on its appro* 
pciateaesB to my braye Arthur's story ; and^ as I also bad the slip of paper 
m my hand on which It was pencillea, (possession being nine pomts of the 
law,) I was aHowed to retain it. or rather she was obfaeod to yidd to mj 
whim, an(L accordingly, I transferred it in trinmph to tSe top of fiie pa^ 
0n which 1 commence -^ 

▲ BETOIiUTIOKABT STOBY. 

Near the extremity of the beantifnl peninsula on which Chaziestown 
sitoated, stood a large old-fiishioned house, in the yeiur 1775^ whose time- 
worn walls were partially concealed, in the warmer eeaaotM, by. laxmiaofc 
grape-Tines, that, spreading oyer the latticed portico, vnix across the smaa 
windows, and clambered ukma the j^ble roof; A groiip of horse-chestniit 
trees, and a hedge composed of the briery bashes of The barberrv and black- 
berry, with here and there a sweetbrier, covered with its aelicate pink 
blossoms, enclosed a yard overgrown with bright green grass, and which 
extended arouud the eastern and western sides of the mmisiott. ^°^*j 
the vine-covered windows on the west a smidl .parterre of flowers bloomej 
while beyond, a vegetable garden extended to where the bright waves of 
the river Charles rolled onward. The house was occupied bjr Ifrs. Leel^ 
her two children, and a female domestic, — Captain Leslie being with tM 
American army, at the neighboring town of Cambridge, where it had been 
itationed for nearly two months, whUe the British troops lay shut up m 
Boston. 

It was the beginning of June, and, as the afternoon of a beautiful mj 
drew near its close, Mn. Leslie laid aside the sewing materials that had 
absorbed her attention during the morning, and, stepping out upon the 
green turf, directed her steps towards a low wooden bench beneath a large 
apple-tree, where a voune and sweet-lookine giri was sitting. As her 
mother approached, Anna Leslie dropped her Kmttingworlc ana held forth 
a few simple, but fragrant, flowers. A caress was l^e reward which the 
affectionate girl expected and received' for her gift As she tiirew a glance 
so expressive of love on her mother's face, it was sad for that mother to 
know, that she could not perceive the smile of affection in return ; for her 
child's dark blue eyes were sightless, — poor Anna Leslie was blind. Few 
persons would have thought, as they lookecl in the lovely child's face, as 
some strain of music, some loved and familiar tone, or some bright, happy 
thought awakened in her countenance a beautiful expression, which ac 
corded well with her evmmetrical features, — few persons would have 
thought that Anna had been bom blind, that she never had viewed the 
charming scenes of nature, that her eye had never glanced over the pages 
of literature, or the works of art But a mother's watchful tenderness and 
patient instruction had, during the twelve years of her hfe, somewhat sup- 
plied the deficiency which her misfortune occasioned; and her brotbev 
Arthur, two years older than herself, had, with more than a brother's nsnal 
affection, cherished and protected his helpless sister. Unlike the interest* 
ine and unfortunate Lam» Bridgeman, Anna could hear the loved voioes 
ofher friends and the sweet tones of her mother's harpsichord. She could 
give utterance, too, in a low, clear voice, to her thougnts and feelings, and. 
although she jow not her mother's smile, she heard the whispered words oi 
love, and returned her affectionate erecting. 

Drawing her daughter's arm withm her own, Mrs. Leslie returned slowly 
towards the house. The blushing June roses were sending forth their ricn 
odor from the lazse bushes, covered with flowers, that bordered the pathf 
and Mrs. Leslie pluoked an opening bud and placed it in her daqg^ter't 



lUBn An Mmmd tbeir Utfle donalji looked poaoiftdly, Imi Aniui Abood 
Ber mother's^ sigh, as the beating of tiie dram and other ioiuids of war came 
fyntly from the hostile camps aad awakeaed in their bosoms sorrowful 
lAioWhts of the sitaation of taeir country, and the welfare of the hntbuid 
and father, whose life was so prseioiEs, yet m saoh periL As ther silently 
itt>proached tbe hoose, Anna wit conseious that her mother was Deoomiag 
aD6ort)ed in m^ancholy reyerie, and, to cHTert her attention, proposed to 
meet Arthur. Mrt. Leslie consented, and they passed through the flower 
beds and proceeded to the lower parts of the neondB, where Arthur em- 
ployed himself in cultivatinff the vegetable garden ; for it was impossible to 
procure a man in the town for that purpose, all who were able having joined 
the army of their country. But Arthur, with the ooeasional assistance of 
Rachel, meir faithful black servant, had managed to raise quite a respect- 
able stock of vegetables,-not only for his own family, but he someomes 
fimnd means to carry a portion to supply his fathers table at the camp. 
Arthur, who had just completed his work and ref^hed himself by a batili 
in the river, as his mother and sister appeared in sight, hastened, to join 
them, and to communicate an account of ui extensive depredation eommit- 
ted the preceding night in his garden. Naturally impetuous in his temper. 
Arthur now complained bitternr, and vowed ven|[eanoe on the British tmef, 
as he ]>ersi8ted in calling him, ?or he had traced the fbotst^^ over his deli- 
cate lettuce beds and young peas, till they terminated on the veree of the 
river. As his boyish imagmation qiagniiied his wrongs, Arthur's dark eye 
sparkled, his cheek fluslvMi, and his red lip called with soorn, and not till 
the sweet voice of his sister had communicated in a whisper a plan for 
-watching that night, and at least ascertaining who the thier waS) did his 
brow become uncK>uded, just as they entered their quiet, low-oeiled sitting- 
room. A very pleasant room it was, thong(h old fashioned. Its deep win- 
dow seats were nicely cushioned, its elumsy4ooking m^ogany tables, with 
dark, time-colored surfaces, highly polished, the carved boxes and stands 
that came from Calcutta, its fireplace, surrounded by small Dutch tiles, the 
antique-looking portraits, that came over in the Mayflower, it was said, and 
the painted screens placed around, thsda the apartment a favorite with Ar- 
thur and Anna. The bright flowers in the 61a China vases, and the white 
drapery of the table, now spread with their simple evening repast, enlivened 
the somewhat sombre aspect of the room, for the smi haa just sunk below 
the horizon and the vines hung thickly over the windows ; but Rachel 
pushed them aside and commenced swaying her fly-brush, ab Mrs. Leslie 
seated herself {it the table.. Bachel was somewhat a privileged beine in the 
family, as she was a faithful and trnstv domestic, ana she often enlivened 
the children at meal times by her qtuunt expressions and anecdotes of tiie 
olden time. This evening she began to lament, as she glanced ruefully at 
the plain bread, fresh strawberries, and bright water flrom their own cool 
and shaded well, that her lady could no longer preside, asfoimerly, over the 
splendid silver plate and beautifixl China tea-set^ that once adonied the 
table, covered with the delicacies of the season. But now what was the use 
of the piidnest cups and saucers without tea, and even the strawberries 
must be eaten without cream, for the British foragers had stolen their last - 
cow. 

Arthur, who had been absorbed in his own thoughts, now Joined in the 
conversation, for he generally felt interested when any thing was said re- 
specting the injuries Inflicted by the foes of his country; and, long after 
Mrs. Leslie had retired from the room, did the eager boy continue to listen 
to BlachePs tales, and even Anna at last left them, and passing out of the 
glass door into the large hall, for she was perfectly acquainted with every 
nook in hei childhood's home, and coula find her way without difficj^ty 
through every- room of the house, she ascended the broad staircwe with 
wooden balustrades, at the head of the hall, and entered her own 
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cbantber. Prawing tbe taaawj cartain uide, Anna seated herself on the 
wiudow seat, for though she could not look out upon the moonlit scene, it 
was pleasant to feel the cool fragrant breeze play over her face, and hear it 
rustling among tbe branches of the horse-chestnut trees. Long did Anna 
ait there, and longer she would have lingered, indulging in those waking 
dreams, sad sod yet sometimes enchanting, that are peculiarly endeared to 
those, who, like her. are shut out from many of the bright realities of life, if 
the door communicating with her mother's apartmept had not gently opened, 
and Mrs. Leslie entered with a mother's care to see that all was safe. 
'* Anna, my child, nine o'clock, and you sitting here, when the damp breeze 
from the river is blowing directly in the window? what imprudence !" 
The window was closed, and Anna was carefully enveloped in flannel, and 
only her urgent remonstrances nrevented her mother from administering 
some hot herb tea. After Anna nad retired, Mrs. Leslie withdrew to her 
chamber, full of anxiety for her beloved child, whose delicate health and 
helplessness seemed to mcrease the love she felt for her. 

When the old clock in the comer of tbe ball struck nine, Arthur lighted 
his candle and hastened to his room. After closing tbe door, he took from 
his chest an old fowling-piece, and carefully examined it. Placing it on the 
table, he repaired to the window, and, partmg the waving tendrils of the 
vine, looked out anxiously. Light clouds had been flying across tbe deep 
blue of the sky all the evening ; but now, darker and darker they gathered 
in huge masses, till it was impossible to discdrn objects with any distinct- 
ness on the river, or even in the garden below. Arthur was a brave boy, 
but he hesitated at the thought of descending to the garden and there 
watching for the thief, for the increasing darkness made it impossible to see 
frcHu the window ; but bis hesitation vanished, for he thought he faintly 
heard the sound of oars on the river, and snatching up his fowling-piece, 
and silently opening his door, he proceeded lightly along the hall. As he 
passed the clock, it struck ten, ana its silvery sound somewhat startled lum 
as he felt his way in the dark. Noiselessly he opened the ball door, and 
stepped out into the yard. EverythinR around was quiet, except the rust- 
ling of the bmnohes as a gust passed by, and the sound of oars striking 
the waves, which he now heard with more distinctness* Arthur bounded 
lightly over the hedge of sweetbrier, and made his way through the dewy 
shrubbery to his garden. It was very dark, and as he hid behind a group 
of currant bushes and awaited the coming of the depredator, he could 
scarcely distinguish a single object. Suddenly the noise ceased on the 
river, and breathlessly Arthur watched through the gloom. He started as 
he thought he perceived a tall form bending over near him ; but, looking 
more closely, he saw it was a large sunflower bowing its head in tbe 
breeze. Again ; did his itnagination deceive him? No; a tall Highlander, 
his tartan and plumes shaken by the wind, crept cautiously through the 
bushes and proceeded to fill a large bag with all that the increasing dark- 
ness would enable him to lay his bands on. Arthur's fears, if he had any, 
were now dispelled, so indignant did be feel as he saw the inroads made in 
his fine beds of vegetables, and he sprung behind the startled. Highlander, 
and in a voice hoarse with rage, levelling his fowling-piece close to his 
head, threatened him with instant death if he made the least Tesistance. 
The frightened fellow, rendered confident and more daring by his former 
unmolested visit, had come totally unarmed save a dirk in his belt ; but 
the surprise and consternation which his sudden detection had occasioned, 
not being able to see his enemy and with death so near, his presence of mind 
utterly forsook him, and he followed implicitly the commands of Arthur, 
who ordered him to take up the bag and to walk in front whether he should 
direct. Tremblingly the Highlander, not daring to move bis head, for the 
loaded gun still threatened him with instant death, obeyed ; and Arthur, 
following closely and silently through the garden and along the road, stopped 
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tot till he arrived at the camp in Cambridge^ where he dellTnwthia prisonir 
tfsto.his father*8 handn. Prondly Captain Leslie gazed on hie intrepid boy, 
and many were the compliment* that his courage obtained from the officers 
and soldiers. Nothing coold exceed the sn£er and mortiBcation which the 
JEIighlander felt aa he nzed in surprise on nis jeuthful captor^ and many 
iwere the oaths that feu from his hps. as he saw the scornful sneers and 
listened to the. contemptuous remarks of the American soldiers as they 
passed him and looked upon his sturdy form, and compared it with tho 
slight, graceful figure of Arthur Leslie. Arthur did not Ions remain at the 
camp, but hastened home to relieye the anzietj of his mottier and sister, 
and mst as the sun began to ||pld ** tree, shrub, and flower," Arthur with 
one bound sprang over the thicket, shaikin^ large pearly dew-drops from 
the roses, and entered the portico just as his mother was descenoing the 
stairs from his room, where the bed, which evidently had not been occu- 
pied, had dreadfully alarmed her. Her anxiety was somewhat allayed by 
the appearance of Arthur ; and when at the IJreakfast table he related to 
tier and to Anna the adventure of the night, Mrs. Leslie knew not whether 
to blame the temerity, or praise the counu» which he undoubtedly had 
manifested. Rachel was delighted with her orave bo^'s conduct; and long 
af terwiu^, when the war was ended and Captain Leslie had removed to tlie 
city, where Mrs. Leslie resumed her former stati<m at the head of a 
splendid establishment, and the sweet Anna had cultivated, with her 
brother's assistance, the learning and accomplishments attainable by one in 
her situation, then did Baohel recount to her wondering heartrt the stonr 
of Arthur's adventure with the Highlander. 
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DESCRIPTION. 

Description, as defined by Webster, is ^ a representation of 
names, natures, or properties, that give to another a view of 
the thing." 

It is, in fine, a picture, delineated, not by lines, bat by words ; and it 
must be so presented as to convey a clear, definite, and exact semblance, 
to the mind, such as the ohiect described presents to the eve. Such a re- 
presentation may be called a fiuthful description. Faithnil descriptions, 
therefore, are foithfnl pictures. All definitions must be less perfect des- 
criptions of a material thing, than a visible figure or delineation. But 
when a definition is expanded, so as to embrace not only all the particu- 
liurs in which the object defined^ differs from other ol^ects, but also those 
in which it resembles others of the same kind, such a definition, is, in fact, 
a description. ^ 

Owing to peculiar associations in the mind, and the difierenoe in the 
habits of perception and observation, no two individuals would probably 
describe the same scene or the same object alike. This is pjotictilnrly the 
case with young writers. Some, from a natural sluggisnntss of minds 
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wiB perMiv» hm pwtlealm woillij of nodoe, wborfe otlMM, ef dISbnt 
tempenunent, will fiad the rabject replete iri^tt inteeeBtiBg detafls, sH 
worthy of regsrd.* 

A few saggestioiis will now be presented, wUch will probably toad ihom 
who may use this book to think, and to use their eyes to some pmpose, 
when called upon to siye a written description of any sensible object 
These snggestioos wiU oe followed by a list of detnils, some one or mon 
of which may always be noticed in a written descriptioh. 

It will be notioed, that the object in jMesenting such a list b only, as 
has already been said, to mmett itkaa, wludi die stroent himself is to mould 
OS they maj aiise, and combine with what may spring spoi^aoeonsly from 
his own mind. 

To coUect materials for a good description^ there mnst be a devoted aft 
tention to the beanties of nature and to tl^ scenes of social life. Ths 
mind will thereby be rendered susceptible and discriminatiTe, acqniriiir 
sources a£ improyement which would otherwise be lost, while variety and 
copionsness of expression will at the same time be secured. 

There are three great classes, under one of which all the^ varieties of 
description may be arnum;ed. Under the first dass are inclnded all those 
subjects which are immematelv under porsonal notice ; Whidi are actually 
present befpre our eyes. In me second class may be arranged all tfaos? 
which have been noticed, but have left only their pictures iii the memory. 
The third class includes only those subjects which are pnrdy imagimir. 
In the descriptio;is of all these classes, me object to be effected is one and 
the same ; namely, to present to the reader a picture, easy and natural, 
lively in its character, and animated in its appearance ; msidng those de 
tails the most prominent which would affect the beholder aa most striking, 
and throwing, as it were, into the shade those circumstances which are 
designed -to produce a subordinate impression. In producing such im 
effect, the writer should pay particular attention to the epithets t witn 
which he designates particular objects, that he may render the impression, 
which he designs that they should convey, strong and durable.^ JFor this 
reason he canlMt be too particnlar in the choice of his qualifying words, 
for they are sometimes more expressive than the objects themselves when 
presented in naked simplicity. 

Thus, for instance, suppose we arc describing a scene in a wood or 
forest ; the following terms would appropriately describe the appearance 
of the scene : Dark, obscure, deep, drewy, gloomy, overcast, mdistinct, 
dim, cloudy, dense, lurid, livid, &c 

Or a summer's noon; the following terms will be found in most oases 
suitable : Bright, shiniag, clear, luad, brilliant, dazding, splendid, res- 
plendent, qsarkling, refulgent, ardent, conspicuous, dear, pladd, &c. 

Or a storm, or a. cataract ; the following terms will he found expressive : 
Harsh, discordant, roar, howl, hiss, crash, reverberate, dash, splash, mur- 
mur, growl, damorous, coniiised, taiafic, tremendous, thundering, &c. 
y There are many ktnda of desoription, .also, in which the following terms 
may not only, with considerable advantage, be interwoven, but the terms 
themselves, d^ the law df assodatioB, wiU suggest ideas ; sudi as, plaod, 
calm, tranquil, motionless, peaceful, serene, restless, lazy, unruffl.^ 



,i„^ 



* See the " Dialogue between a Tutor and his Pupils*' on pajje 8th 
1 See the article on epithets. 
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hii^eid,i^lent,^f<^odeti, BlciqtiBih W yt hliai , tuiwwmiBli, ctei, «)pvf«l«^ 
eag^iilplied, maiaeasiBed, bemf nl, mingle ci7«tal, golde% ailyeqri ma^- 
n^loeiit) breeaelass, kindred, 6c^ &&, &c. 

Acquaiiitaiice with the beaaties of natare, particnlsrly inth tboM of the 
ewfth and the skj, and with the li^ts and shadows of life, atlist be eomklared 
as a great acqmsitioii to any mind ; and consequently the command of 
lang^aage, so requisite to embody and depictore ^e same with ihe glow 
and warmth which imagination lends to description, most be regarded as 
an object worthy of the- highest regard by all who aim at bei^g distin- 
gaished' as writers. * 

In descriptions, tbfit principal point to which to direct ihe attention is 
the selection of the drcnmstances. The scene, or the circumstance. 
should be brought witJi distinctness and fulness to die view. We should 
be placed, as it weie, by the description in the midst of the group of par- 
ttcuan, and be mad^ fully acquainted with all its peculiarities. That 
which is called iruik to nature is effected by the skilful selection and ar- 
rangement of the drcomstaaces, and constitutes the amplification of des- 
criptive writing. In some instances, especially where it is desirable that 
tiie description should be bold and striking, the enumeration of drcnm- 
Btanoes may be less full and minute. 

In describlDg natural scenery, the student will find some 



» Probably no writer has oyer surpassedSir Walter Scott in the beauty, 
fideUty, and aecuracy of his descriptions. The following extract, from Bfr. 
MoRitt's "Memorandum," taken from Lockhart's Life of Sh- Walter, Vol. 
IIL, page 30, exhibits his yiews, and the pains that he took to be accurate. 
Speaking of the visit of the great noyeUst at Blokeby, Mr. Morritt says: « I 
had many previous opportunities of testing the almost conscientious fidelity 
of his local descriptions ; but I could not help being singulariy struck with 
the lights which this visit threw on that charaeteristio of his compositions. 
The morning after he airived, he said, * You have often given me materials 
ibr a romance: now I want a eood robber^s cave, and an old church of the 
right sort.' We rode out, ana he found what he wanted in the old slate 
quarries of Brignal. and the ruined Abbev (^ Egglestone. I observed him 
noting down evsn me pseuliar httU vnld jhwers and herbs that acdderuatty 

S^ew arotmd and on me side of a bold crag, near his intended cave of Guy 
enzil ; and could not help saying, that as he was not to be upon oath in 
his wock, daisies^ violetSf and jnimrosea would be as poetical as any of the 
humbler pkmts he was examining, I laughed, in short, at his soruptdons- 
ness ; but I understood him when he replied, ' that in nature herself no two 
scenes are exactly ajike ; and that whoever copied truly what was before hit 
eyea^ would possess the tame' variety in kit deteriptiotta, and exhiiu appa» 
rendy an imagination as boundless as the rane^ of nature in. the tcenea Ike 
recorded; wheieas, whoever trusted to imagination, would soon find his 
own mind circumscribed and contracted to a few favorite imagpes, and the 
repetition of these would sooner or later produce that very monotony and 
barrenness which had ialways haunted descriptive poetry in the hands of 
any but patient worshippers of truth. Besides which,* he said, ' local names 
and peculiarities make a fictitious story look so much better in the face.* 
In fact, from his boyish habits, he was bat half satisfied with the most beau 
tiful scenery when he could not connect with it some local legend; and 
when I was forced sometimes to confess, with the luiife-grindar, *■ Story ! 
God bless you ! I have none to tell, sbr,* — he would laugh, and say, ' Tlien 
let ut make one, — nothing so ea$y as t« tmdca a tiadit-jcn.* ' 
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in the following lists of particulars, whicli are here intith 
duoed as tugge^ve of ideas, which he himself is to moold u 
thej may arise, and combine with what may spring spootfr 
neouslj from his own mind. * 

▲ COUNTBT. 

It! principal water oonrses : 

Its dunnB of moantains : 

The nature of the hills, whether more or less nigged; tbe natanof ^ 
merasses, whether more or less practicable : 

The rapidity and depth of the rirers ; the nature of their fords, slakes, 
and piers ; the state or the bridges, and their position : of the roads, and 
the necessary repairs ; the reasons for preferring one road to another, 
which would lead to the same object, such as the ease of procuring subsist- 
enoe, of travelling in security — the UtteraL communications opening from 
the great or main roads — the population of the villages, occopattons of 
the inhabitants, the means of transportation, the chief commerce of the 
inhabitants, their industry, habits, and manners — the productions of the 
eonntry, quantity and kind — the Uquors, vinous or spuituons, with their 
effects on the inhabitants. 

Of Bitebs : Their duection — thdr course — the nature of their beds > 
their breadth — then: floods and times of drought; their meadows, m 
the marshes that intersect them ; the mills upon theiiL banks \ the breadth 
oftheir valleys — the hills and ridges which skirt them— the side oa 
which are commanding heights — the tributary rivulets, and the ravines 
which open into the valley of the stream — the distance between them; 
cf what nature are the shrubs, the gullies, the brooks, the roads, &c.^the 
anality of the hedges, they are t^n in poor soil, but in rich land they vn 
'bck, and formidable objects to the march of troops, &c. • 

Oanals. Their communication — the nature of the ground ihroQ^ 
Miich they are cut — the means of draining them, and of turning their 
courses ; their locks — the mode of destroying and of protecting them— 
how their navigation may be obstructed or improved. 

Mills often render water-courses fordable or not, at pleasure, by measi 
ot the water dammed up for their supply. When sand is of the ordiosiy 

* These lists of particulars are taken, with slight alterations necessary to 
adapt them to the purposes of this work, from ^'Lallemand's Artilleiy Ser- 
vice," article ** Reeonnoitering,** They were original in a work entitled 
** L'aide mtmoim d Ptua^e des offieiert (fartUtenB de Framce^ par U (rewral 
OnssetidL 

From the dialogue between the tutor and his pupils, to which reference 
has already been made, the student will derive some hints upon " the art of 
s*dng;* or using his eyes aright This dialogue, calculated as it is to 
awaksn attention, and to fix habits of observation^ is particulariy recom 
mended to the careful perusal of the student, who would relieve his mind 
from the lainrs of composition. Habits of observation, attended with csre- 
fUl analysis^ not only aid the mind in its search after ideas, but also diieot 
^ia a judieions selection of those which are afforded by assooiatioD. 
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eolor, the iMids are genendly good; but if the Mad be black, or mixed 
"with small white grains, the xoads are impassable in winter, and often io 
time of rain. 

CuxATB. The physical causes which may affect health -r the qnali^ 
of the air, cold, hot, wet, or dry; seasons — whether inclement, and how 
long 80-— the means of protection from their effects — the castoms of the 
inhabitants in this respect 

Coasts. The nature of the coasts — whether lined with sand-hills; 
oovsred with rocks, which render the approach more or less dangerous : 
or precipices, which forbid it altogether The parts which are open ana 
ancovered, and proper for landing ; the bays which form roadsteads and 
harbi)rs — the points and capes fit for forts and batteries, which may de- 
fend the accessible parts ; the adjacent islands, which may serve as ad- 
Tanced works to form barriers against the attempts of an enemy; the 
gulfs, the bays, the roads, the ports — the nature of the winds required to 
enter or leare these ports, the nature and advantages of whidi may be 
pointed out — the time of tide most favorable for entering the ports, &c 
—the dangers to be met — the obstacles to be surmount^ — the actual 
state of the forts which protect the coast — the batteries, the guard-houses, 
and the artillery in them ; if there be rivers emptying themselves on the 
coasts, the tides are apt to alter their channel ; an account may be given 
of this influence. Sec. 

FoRBSTdAKD WooDs. Their situation — their extent; the kinds of 
trees of which they are composed, whether fit for fuel or for timber—- 
their extent — their magnitude ; is the ground of the forest level or hilly ; 
horn, whence do the roads come, and wnither do they lead — their quality 
— the nature of the ground around them — are they near fields, meadews, 
ravines, hills, mountains, rivers — the streams, marshes, springs, dwel 
lings, &c., near them — the distance of all these objects from die borders 
of the wood or forest ; the roads wliich intersect them, and the swampa 
which divide them. 

Houses. Their situations — style of architecture — the ground whicb 
they occupy — the mode in which they are built — the materials of which 
they are composed — the color given them by nature or art — are they 
old or new — the indications of age — moss-grown, ivy-hung, black with 
time — appendages connected with ancient customs — their associations 
— the improvements of modem art '— additional conveniences, &c 

Letel Ck>UNTST. Its hedges, ditches, villages, buildings, brooks, 
canals, marshes, roads, rivers, bridges, &c. * 

MOTJirrAiNS. Their position — their slopes in front and rear — the 
means of reaching theur summits — the nature of the ground — its form 
»are they covered with wood or with bare rocks — their height — their 

* In sandy countries, and those filled with brushwood, there are many 
marshes covered with water during the winter, which are almost dry m 
summer. In the wmter they are impassable, and are to be mistrusted, eveu 
in sxmimer, after Vodm rains. 

15 
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feitilirf — pastures, fodder, Tegetation^ dwellings, towns, Tillagea, cutlet 
woricsfiops, roads, paths, &c. 

RiTBBS. Do they branch off, or contmne in one nndivided stream * — 
where do thej lise — whither do tfaej flow ^- what is the nature of thi 
oonntry through which they flow — the quality of the water -^ clear, spaik 
ling, transparent, thick, mnddy, tnrbid— mmed with eddies and oountei 
currents •— with or without falls — salt or fresh, #weet or brackish '— cold 
or warm — safe for bathing, or dangerous — the manufactories moved h} 
the water — the canals running from or into it — the streams, brooks 
rivulets, or other rivers that supply it, &c 

YiLLAOBS. Their rituation — the number of fires or dmaneys in oper 
ation — the nature of the soil — the quantity and quaUty of the produce — 
the occupation of the inhabitants — their markets — the neighborhood which 
frequents them — the beasts of burden, the flocks, the beeves and poultiy 
they possess — the architecture, or style in which the buildings, houses, 
bams, and sheep-cotes are built — the position of the church and burying 
sround — the blacksmith*s shop — whether surrounded by walls, by 
bushes, by ditches, or palisadps — the water and wind mills, t 



* Bivers which divide into several branches, form islands and peninsulas. 
The rivers themselves, thus divided, are apt to change their cnannels at 
every flood. 

t In the description of natural scenery, it will be well for the atadent tt 
call to memory those beautiful lines of Cowper . 



" Nor rural sights alone, but rural sounds 
Exhilarate the spirits, and restore 
The tone of languid nature. Mighty vnnds, 
That sweep the skirt of some far-spreading wood 
Of ancient crowth, make music not unlike 
The dash of Ocean on his winding shore^ 
And lull the spirit, while they fill the mind, 
Unnumiersd oraruhes waving in the blast. 
And all their leaves fast fluttering all at once. 
Nor less composure waits upon the roar 
Of distant JIaods ; or on the softer voice 
Of nsigkbazttingfifUfUain ; or of riUs, that slip 
Throueh the clen rock, and chiming as they rail 
Upon loose pebbles, lose themselves at length 
Li matted grass, that with a livelier green 
Betrays the secret of their silent course. 

Nature inanimate employs sweet sounds ; 
But animated nature sweeter still. 
To soothe and satisfy the human ear. 
Tm thousand warbUrs cheer the day, and ons 
The live-long night. Nor these alone, whose notes 
Nice fin^red art must emulate in vain ; 
But cawmg rooks, and kites that swim sublime, 
In still repeated circles, screaming loud : 
The/oy^ the j^ya, and e^en the boding owL 
That hails the rising moon, have charms lor me. 
Sounds inharmonious in themselves, and harsh, 
Yet heard in scenes where peace forever reigna. 
And only there, please highly for their sake?' 
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- The particnlais which have now beea mentioned as 8iigge«tiTe of ideai^ 
will nndoabtedly aid the student, and enable him to combine what ad- 
dresses itself to the eye with that which suggests itself to the imagination, 
in his endeavors to make verbal pictures of the beauties of nature. The 
nature and variety of such particulars mast necessarily be dependent oo 
the character of tne object to be described. 

If an indiyidaal sensible object is to be described, the que»- 
tioDs which naturally arise, and which should most of them be 
answered in the description, are as follows: 

Where is it? 
Who made it ? 
What is it made of 9 
Is it old or new ? 
What was it made for ? 

How is it' adapted for the purposes for which it was made ? 
Is it beneficial or prejudicuil to the comfort and oonrenience of mau 
kind? 
Are its effects universal or particular t 
Its divisions and parts ? 
Its dimensions, form, and color? 
I>oes it produce, or is it connected with any sounds ? 
How is It constructed ? 
How does it strike the eye ? 
What are its resemblances or its differences ? 
How does it appear from different positions ? 

In addition to these questions, the student must call to mind 
what others would naturaUj arise in the mind of any one, de- 
sirous of exact and particular information with regard to the 
subject of his description, and endeavor fully to answer every 
such question in his written exercise. 

In the description of persons, an entirely diflTerent set of 
questions will suggest the proper answers, to which the des- 
cription should be a full reply. 

What is the personal appearance, complexion, stature, figure, &c.; 
hands, arms, limbs, eyes,, &c. ? 

What ibature is most prominently conspicuous ? 

The expression of the countenance ? 

Is the indiridual remarkable for manly beauty ; or illy made, awkward, 
and ungraceful ? 

What is the appearance of his chest, shoulders ; lengdi of his limbs, 
style of his dress ? 

What are his habits, his age ; what graces, accomplishments, or attain 
ments has he ? 

What is his moral character — his intellectual ; who arc his associates ; 
what influence have ihey wrought upon him ? 

For what virtues or vices is he pajticnhurly noted ? 
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In the descripdons of persons of the other seac, sackk qnte* 
tions may be a little yariedi and answered as in the following 
examples s 

PESCBIFTION OF FEBSONS. 
ExcanpU Ijf. 

DEBCRIPTIOir or MABT QUSEN OF SGOTTS* 

The turbulence of the times, the rancor of party rage, and the medium 
of prejudice or partiality, through which crery object in those periods iras 
beheld, render it difiScult to form a just opinion of the character c^ Maiy 
Iler personal accomplishments and the graces which distingiuBhed her 
as a woman, are admitted by all parties ; respecting these, therefore, there 
can be no dispute. H<^ statnre rose to the majestic, her form was d.e- 

Stnt and her hands and arms distinguished for their delicacy and beau^. 
er hair was black, though, in the fashion of the times, she frequ^itly 
adorned herself in borrowed locks, aod of varions colon. Her eyes were 
dark gray, and her complexion remarkably fine. She walked, daneed, 
and rode, with equal grace. She possessed a taste for music; she played 
upon the lute with skill, and sung melodiously. Towarcis the conclusion 
or her life, she began to grow coipulent, while confinement and bad ac- 
commodation brought upon her a rheumatic disorder, which deprived her 
of the use of her limbs. Her manners were affable and insinuating, dig- 
nified and sprightly. She spoke eloquently, and wrote with ease and 
elegance. Her temoer was warm, and her heart affectionate. She 
loved flattery, and beneld the effects of her beauty with pleasure. If she 
had^ acquired the power of dissembling her sentiments in the refined and 
intriguing court or France, her nature was nercrtlielcss frank and indis- 
posed to suspicion. Her piety was fervent and sincere ; her talents, if not 
of the highest, were undoubtedly of a superior order; and the resolution 
and courage which she manifested at her death, are truly worthy of ad- 
miration. A long series of successive sorrows bespeak, with few excep- 
tions, some imprudence in the sufferer ; the misftntunes of Mary, both 
in degree and duration, exceeded the common raeasnre of hmnan Ga^Umii- 
ties, and even render- the distresses of fiction compamtively faint. The 
vicissitudes of her life have afforded a fine and fruitful subject for the 
tragic muse. No 'man, says Brantome, ever beheld her without admira- 
tion and love ; no pne will read her histoiy without ptty and sorrow. * 



^ All writers agree in representing Mary of Scotland as distinguished for 
personal beauty. But on no subject, perhaps, do mankind diflfbr so much 
as in their ideas of female beauty ; and it seems to be wisely ordered by 
Frovidcnce that the^ should t^us differ. Women in the Hottentot countiy 
are considered beautiful in proportion to the size of their ears, the flatness 
of their noses and the projection of their lips. In Otafaeite corpulency is 
the constituent element of loveliness ; and in China, small feet| cramped 
into al^solute deformity, are considered an indispensable requisite fovbeauty. 
A late physiological writer, speaking of femaM beauty, says : " A womao 
of any height, from the|MAi(« almost to the gigantic, may be perfectly beau 
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Sample 2d» 

BEBNABP DK fiOJEUK. 

1 will attempt to paiat him, to the eye of the reader, m I hare mysell 
•een him, represented by the hand of an unknown artist, in oue of the 



tifol ; and of any complexion, from the darkest brunette to the fwrest !iljr. 
The faedium height is generall^r preferred ; but the complexion ik a matter 
tiiat entirely depends on individual taste — the same person, too, would be 
likely to waver in choice between the darkly beautiful maidens of Spain 
and the seraphically fair daughters of Circnssia. Nevertheless, though the 
shades of complexion, from the Spanish olive to the Circassian white, or the 
varieties of altitude, from the petitB Cle<^atra to that of the towering Rox 
ana, matters but little; there are many things arbitrarily essential lo perfect 
beauty in woman.** ** I shall describe," he continues, " a beautiful woman^ 
taking her at the medium altitude, which is generally preferred." 

As such a description may be interesting to many who have net access 
to the original work» and as it cannot be considered wholly out of place in 
a volume professing to teach the art of description, the author of this vol- 
ume has, with some hesitation, ventured here to present it. 

** Her height is five feet five inches ; her hair is of any color that agrees 
with her complexion ; her forehead is rather low, and as free from freckle 
or wrinkle as a piece of Paphian marble ; her brows are dark, arched, nar- 
row, and strongly defined; her eyes are large, rather languishing than 
bright, and of either of the usual colors ; for the my eves of Mary of Scol 
land were not less captivating than the raven orbs of t^e Queen of Shebai 
her eyd lashes are dark and long; her nose is a mitigated aquiline, — that 
is, an aquiline enrtailed of its severity ; her lips are short and small, and yet 
withal full and pouting ; ' her chin is very slightly develc^ed ; her ears are 
nnall, thin, and with the tip on a line with the eyebrow ; her oomplexioa 
Tanes with the emotions of her mind, and the blush that tinges her cheek 
is delicate, and loses itself in her face, so as to indicate no perceptible out- 
line ; her features are exactly regular, though made to appear otnervrise by 
the ever-varying expression of her lips and eyes, and the fluctuations of tM 
rosy tide that ebbs and flows beneath the transparent surface of her skin s 
her smile indicates sweetness of disposition, blended with a gently-^rond 
expression, dictated probably by the consciousness of her own worth and 
beauty ; her neck is flexible, moderately slender, of medium length, and 
pure as alabaster; the fall from her neck to her shoulders is gradual (like 
that of a bird) ; her bust is a gentle swell, so clear that the blue veins are 
^ible ; her shoulders almost verge on broadness, imd press backwards f 
her waist is small, but not too taper ; her arms are rounded ; her hand* 
delicately small, and fingers rather long and tapered ; her instep is high, to 
secure a good arch to the foot, which adds graoe in walking, and ner 
f<^et are as small as they can possibly be without subjeoting tibiem to the 
character of diminutive.** 

To this description the same author adds, that there are " three speciee 
of female beauty, of which all the rest are varieties.** 

No. 1. Face round, eyes soft azure; neck rather short | shoulders mod- 
erately broad and gently rounded ; limbs and arms tapering and delicate ; 
hands and feet small ; complexion, rose struggling with lily ; hair luxuri- 
ant, flaxen or auburn ; eyes olue, and whole figure soft and easy. 
JVb. 2. Oblong face ; neck long and tapering ; shoulders broad and deli 

tttte, without being angular ; Ihnbs and arms rather long and tapering ; feet 

15* 
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eOM on the banks of the Brenta. He was in pjerson about the middle 
ht, rather abore it than below, tind at this period was not more tiian 
tweotr-throe years of age. His forehead was broad and fine, with short 
daik nair carling around it ; his features were small, excepting the eye 
and brow, the former of which was large and full,' and the latter strongly 
marked. The month was yeiy handsome, showing, when half open in 
speaking, the brilliant white teelh, and giving to the whole countenance a 
look of playful gaiety ; but, when shut, there was an expression of mnch 
thooght/nlness, approaching periwps to sternness, about it, which the 
rounded and somewhat prominent ehin confirmed. The upper lip was 
yeiy short ; but on either side, divided in the middle, was a short black 
mustache, not overiianeing the mouth, but raised above it; and the beard, 
which was short and black, like the hair, was only suffered to grow in 
such a manner as to ornament, but not to encnmber the chin. 

In form the cavalier was muscular, and powerfully made ; his breadth 
of chest and shouMers giving the appearance of a more advanced period 
of life than that to which he had y^t arrived.^— Cbrse De Leon^ by G, P. 
R,Jame9, 



and hands rather smidl f complexion mostly dark ; hair abundant, dark and 
strong ; and the whole figure prceise, striking, and brilliant. 

No. 31 Oval face ; high, pale, intellectual forehead ; eye, expressive and 
full of sensibility, also indicating inodos^ and dignity; movements charac 
terized by grace and elegance. 

4^ In a note on page 172 is presented, in a quotation from a late ph3rsio- 
logical writer, ^e cfoscription of a beautiful woman. The same author 
thus describes a specimen of masculine beauty : 

'* A fine looking man, (the word handsome detracts from the idea of 
beauty in the male sex), is above the medium height, but considerably un- 
der the colossal ; (about five feet ten inches is the perfection of altitude) ; 
his forehead is high and rather square ; his back head is well rounded, but 
not too full ; his eyes are dark, bright, and fairly set in their sockets — 
neither tending to recede nor to protrude ; his hair inclines to a curl ; his 
eyebrows are rather square than bushy, and leave a space of about three 
quarters of an inch between their inw/urd extremities ; his nose is a-medium . 
between Roman and aquiline ; his cheek bones are not prominent, but still 
well defined ; his cheeks neither lank nor so rounded as to indicate fatness 
or infiation ; his mouth moderately small ; his lips firm, compact, but not 
thin ; his whiskers are well back on his cheek ; his complexion is uniform, 
between brown and fair, with a slight tendency to a blush, bu^ not sufii- 
cient to warrant him in being called rosy cheeked ; and the whole counte- 
nance, well or even strongly marked ; for a smooth, round face, where the 
features are all regular, and without any characteristic for a limner to fasten 
on, is incompatible with manly beauty. Then his neck is of moder- 
ate length ana inclines to thickness ; his throat is free from all protuber • 
ance commonly called ^the apple of Eve;^ his breast is fairly full; his 
shoulders square, but not abruptly so, and sufficiently broad to just over- 
hang his hips ; his arms are of a length to leave about eight inches between 
the tips of his middle fingers and his knees ; there is a ^adual decrease in 
wards from the hips and shoulder to the waist; his back is free from the 
least tendency to roundness, but is not thrown very much to the rear ; his 
limbs are full, but not clumsy ; his joints small ; the calves of the legs so that 
they just touch, without pressing against each other ; his shin rather slen- 
der^ his ankle small; his instep hi^h ; and his foot slightly hollowed, and of 
a size corresponding with his height ; for, too small a root interferes with 
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Example dcL 

THE ELEPHANT. 

The elephant, a native of Asia and Afiica, jb the largest, the strongest, 
the most saddens, and the most docile of all wild beasts. The iisnal 
height of this unsightly creatnre is from eight to twelve or fourteen feet 
The color is nearly black ; the eyes, whidi aro very small, are lively, 
bright, and expressive ; the ears are broad, and much longer, in propor- 
tion to the body, than those of the ass. 

It has two long ivory tnsks, thicker toward the head than a sUmt 
man's arm, and a tmnk which it can contract or lengthen, as need re- 
quires. The latter is as nsefol to the animal as oar hands are to ns. 
With this singular organ it can take up the smallest object ; it serret 
tself wit^ it ; and, in case of an attack, fights with it It can also nntia 
Knots of ropes, and open and shut gates. 

The legs of this stupendous quadruped aro Hke columns of from 
twelve to eighteen inches in diameter, and fiom four to six feet hi^ 
The feet are short, and divided into five toes each, and are armed with 
nails of a homy substance, but which are so covered with skin, that they 
■re scarcely visible. 

The elephant, in a state of nature, is neither fierce nor mischieyons. It 
ts peaceable, nciild, and brave ; and exerts its powers onljr in its own 
defence, or in defence of tfiose of its own kind, with which it is social and 
friendly. 

Example ith, 

KATUBAL SCENEBT. 

Long projecting reefs of rocks, extending under water, and only evinc- 
ttg their existence by here and there a peak entirely bare, or by the 
Ijreakers wUch foamed over those that were partially covered, rendered 
Knockwmnock bay dreaded by pilots and ship-masters. The crags which 
rose between the beach and the main land to<the height of two or tiuree 
hundred feet, afforded in then: crevices shelter for unnumbered sea foi«J 
in situations seemingly secured by tiieur dizzy height from the rapacity of 

that elasticity of step, and firmness of carriage, so essential in making jip 
the perfect » Una ensemUe ' of a well-proportioned man. 

In^cscriptions of persons the student will do well to rofer to what is said 
on the subject of epUhets in another pace of this volume. Thus, for exana- 
Jde, tiie manners of an individual may be insinuatmg, spnghtiy, dignifledj 
or reserved. &c. ; speech, elegant, eloquent, &c. ; person, fliin or spare, fleshy 
or corpulent; temper, warm and affectionate; nature, frank and indis- 
posed to suspicion, &c. Notice may also bo taken, as occasion requires, or 
such particulars as the following : resolution, courage, effects of air ana 
exercwe, or confinement and exclusion from the air, on personal apP^jT 
ance, — series of sorrows as causing imprudence, constant success as pro- 
ducimr temerity, — misfortunes in degree and duration exceeding tne com 
nonmeasure of human calamity, rendering the distresses of fiction tami, 
&C., &c., &c. 



ir< 
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man. Many of these wild tribes, with the instinct which scads them to 
seek the land before a storm arises, were now winging towards their nests 
with the' shrill and dissonant clang which announces fear and disquietude. 
The disk of Uie sun became almost totally obscured ere he had alto- 
ther sunk below the horizon, and an early and lurid shade of darkness 
otted the. serene tinlighfc of a summer evening. The wind be^ao next 
to arise, but its wild and moaning sound was heard for some Ume, and 
its effects became more visible on the bosom oi the sea, before the ^e 
was felt on the shore. The mass of waters, now dark and threutenmg, 
be^n to lift itself in laz^r ridges, and sink in deeper furrows, formins 
waves that rose hi^h in loam upon the breakers, or ourst upon the beacE 
with a sound resenibling distant Grander. — Antiquaryt VoL L j>. 72. 

JEoeample 5th. 

NATURAL SCENEBT. 

Cities and villages were scattered over hill and valley, with ealtivated 
environs blooming around them, all giving token of a dense and indus- 
trious po^ dilation. In the centre of wis brilliant circumference stood the 
Indian metropolis, with its gorgeous tiara of pyramids and temples, at- 
tracting the eve of the soldier from everv other object, as he wound round 
the borders of the lake. Every inch or ground which the soldiers trod 
was familiar to them ; familiar as the scenes of childhood, though with 
very different associations, for it had been written on their memories in 
chajracters of blood. On the right rose the hill of Montezuma, crowned 
by the teocaUi, under the roof of which the shattered relics of the army 
had been gathered on the day following the flight from the capitol. In 
front lay Uie city of Tacuba, through whose inhospitable streets they 
had hurried in fear and consternation; and away to the east of it 
stretched the melancholy causeway. — Prisscotfs Oanqueat of JUerioo, VcL 

MxcfmpU 6^. 

KATUBAL 8CENBRT* 

They moved cautiously forward, straining their vision to pierce the 
think gloom of the forests, where their wily roe might be lurking. But 
they saw no living thing, except only the wild inhabitants of the woods 
and flocks of the zopolUe, the voracious vnltore of the country, which, in 
anticipation of a bloody banquet, hung like a troop of evil spirits, on the 
march of the army. 

As they descended, the Spaniards felt a sensible and most weleomt 
change in the atmosphere. The character of the vegetation changed with 
it ; and the funereal pine, their only companion of late, gave way to the 
sturdy oak, to the sycamore, and lower down, to the gncefal pepper 
tree, mingling its red berries with the dark foliage of the forest; while 
in still lower depths, the gaudy-colored creepers might be seen fling^g 
theur gay blossoms over &e branches, and telling of a softer and more 
luxurious climate. 

At length, the army emerged on an open level, where the eye, iinob- 
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itnicte4 bj ioltrrening wood or bill-top, camld nmgv, for and wid«, oret 
the Valley of Mexico. There it U^, bfttbed in the golden innshine, 
siretched oat, as it were, in slumber, in the arms of the giant of hills, 
which clustered, like a phalanx of guardian genii, aronnd it* — Cpnouol 
o/MexicOj Vol. 11, p. 463. 

From the same source fix>m wbich the preceding extract was 
taken, the following pfr^ono/ de$cription has been borrowed. 

HEHNAKDO COBt£s. 

Hernando '* Cort& at this time was thirty-three, or perhaps thirty-foqr 
years of age. In statore he was rather aboTo the middle size. His com- 
plexion was pale, and his large dark eye ga?e an expression of gravity to 
bis countenance, not to be expected in one of his cheerful temperament 
His figure was slender, at least nntil later life ; but his chest was deep, his 
shoulders broad, his frame muscular and well proportioned. It presented 
the union of agility and vigor, which qualified him to excel. in fencing- 
horsemanship, and the other generous exercises of chivalry. In his diet 
he was temperate, careless of what he ate, and drinking little ; while, to 
toil and privation he seemed perfectly indifferent. His dress, for he did 
not disdain the impression produced by such adventitious aids, was such 
as to set off his handsome person to advantage ; neither gandy nor strik- 
ing, but rich. He wore few ornaments, and usually the same ; but these 
were of great price. His manners frank and soldierlike, concealed a most 
cool and calculating spirit With his gayest humor there mingled a settled 
Mr of resolution, which made those who approached him feel they must 
obey; and which infused something Uke awe into the attachment of his 
Jiost devoted followers. Such a combination, in which love was tempered 
hj authority, was the one probably best calculated to inspire devotion in 
(he rough and turbulent spirits among whom his lot was to be cast" 

* The introduction of figurative language in descriptive writing, V not 
too luxuriantly indulged, aBds much to the beauty and animation of the 
style. The student will not fail to admire the beautiful figure here introduced 
gom one of the most elegant historical writers of any age or country. Mr. 
rrescott, in the work from which the extract above was taken, has conferred 
» iaver on the republic of letters, which will hand him down to posterity as 
^ modem " Jhdeit tt candidu* e$ futus ffn-odotm.^ The same remark 
^t has been made in relation to the Father of History, may be applied 
with equal truth and justice to the author of" J%0 Conqusat of Mexico,** 




« lucruQucea on me authority of others." They who are not attracted by 
the thrilling nature of the incidents idiich he relates, will be captivated by 
tne flowing colors in which they are described, the purity ancf animation 
01 his style, the witchery he has woven arouna his subject, and the won- 
oerfal skill with which he has thrown into a oonneeted narrative a mass of 
details, which with indefatigable industiy he has tithed from a great variety 
w authors, often at variance with one another, and not unfrequently at issue 
^* themselves. The pride with which an American peruses his works, 
ttabwally bveaks ftrth Into ttie apostrophe, " Perge modo, et qu4 te via duott 
"i^ei^ressum." 
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The character of Cort^ seems -to have andergone somd 
change with change of circumstances ; or, to speak more cob* 
rectly, the new scenes in which be was placed called forth 
qualities which before were dormant in his bosom. There 
are some hardj natures that require the heats of excited action 
to unfold their energies ; like the plants, which, closed to the 
mild influence of a temperate latitude, come to their fall 
growth, and give forth their fruits onlj in the burning atmos- 
phere of the tropics. Such is the portrait left to us bj hb 
contemporaries of this remarkable man. 

The examples which have now been introduced are deemed 
sufficient, both in variety and extent, to introduce the student 
to descriptive writing. The attentive perusal of the examples 
given, with careful attention to the preliminary hints and ob- 
servations, it is thought^ will furnish considerable aid in this 
department of composition. 



Lxm. 

NARRATION AND DESCRIPTION UNITED. 

That the student may perceive how much is added to the 
beauty and the interest of a narration by the union of des- 
cription with the narrative; the following model is presented, 
which is founded on the simple circumstance, that a young 
man in a feeble state of health is called home, after a long 
absence, to be present at the death-bed of his mother. The 
student will observe how beautifully many of the particulars 
presented in the list in the preceding exercises are interwoven 
with the narrative, and how much the union of description 
with the narration has added to the beauty of the story. 

JSxampIe. 

In looking over some papers of a deceased acquaintance, I found the 
following fragment He haa frequently spoken to me of the person whom 
it concerned, and who had been his school-fellow. I remember well his one 
day telling me that, thinking the character of his friend, and some circnm- 
stances in his Ufe, were of such a kind that an interesting moral little story 
might be made from them, he had undertaken it ; but, considering as ho 
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ffoinff on, that bringing the private chimcter and feeliact of a daoMMd 
fn^nd before the worid, was something like sacrilege, thon^^ done under a 
fictitious name, he had stopped soon after beginning the tale, — thai ha 
lutd laid it away amongst his papers, and had never looked at it again. 

.Ajs the person it concerns has been a lon^ time dead, and no reuUion snr 
-vl ves, I do not feel that there can be any mipropriety in my now making 
it public I give it as it was written, though evidently not revised by my 
Triend. Though hastily put together, and beginning as abruptly as it end*! 
and with little of -stor^ and no novelty in the circumstances, yet there is a 
mournful tenderness m it^ which, I trust, will interest others in some por- 
tion as it did me. 

*< The sun not set yet, Thomas ? " << Not quite, Sir. It blazes tfazough 
ibe trees on the hill yonder, as if their branches were all on fire." 

Arthur raised himself heavily forward, and with lus hat still over hit 
l>row, turned his dazed and dim eyes towards the setting sun. It was only 
tlie niffht before that he had heara his mother was ill, and could survive 
I^Tit a day or two. He had lived nearly apart from society, and, being a lad 
Off a thoughtful, dreamy mind, had made a world to himself. His thoughts 
and feelings were so much in it, that, except in relation to his own home, 
Aero were the same vaj^e and strange notions in his brain concerning tha 
state of things sunrouncung him, as we have of a foreign land. 

The main feeline which this self-made world excited in him was love, 
and, like most of his age, he had formed to himself a being suited to his 
own fancies. This was the romance of life, and though men, with minds 
like his, make imagination to stand oftentimes in the place of real exist- 
ence, and to take to itself as deep feeling and concern, yet in domestic re- 
lations, which are so near, and usual, and private, mey feel longer and 
more deeply than those who look upon their homes as only a better part of 
the world to which they belong. Indeed, in affectionate and good men of a 
Tiaionary cast, it is in some sort only realizing their hopes and desires, to 
turn them homeward. Arthur felt mat it was so, and ne loved his house- 
hold the more that they gave him an earnest of one day realizing all his 
hopes and attachments. 

./^rthur^s mother was peculiarly dear to him, in having a character so 
much like his own. For though the cares and attachments of life had long 
ago taken place of a fanciful existence in her, yet her natural turn of mind 
was strong enough to give to these something of the romance of her dispo 
aition; This had led to a more than usual openness and intimacy between 
Arthur and his mother, and now brought to his remembmnce the hours 
they had sat together by the 6relight, when he listened to her mild and 
xnelaneholy voice, as she spoke of what she had undergone at the loss of 
her parents and husband. Her gentle rebuke of his faults, her affectionate 
look of approval when he had done well, her care that he should be a just 
man, and her motheriy anxiety lest the world should eo hard with him, all 
crowded into his mind, and he thought that every worldly attachment was 
hereafter to be a^vain thing. 

He had passed the night between violent^ tumultuous grief, and numb 
insensibility. Stepping mto the carriage, with a slow, ^eak motion, like 
one who was quittms his sick chamber for the first time, he began his 
journey homeward. As he lifted his eyes upward, the few stars that were 
here and tbere over the sky seemed to look down in pity, and shed a re 
ligious and healing light upon him. But they soon went out, one after 
another, and as the last faded from his imploring si^ht, it was as if every thing 
good and holy had forsaken him. The taint tint m the east soon became a 
ruddy glow, and the sun, shooting upward, burst over every living thing m 
fuU j^ory. The sight went to Arthur's sick heart, as if it were hi mockerv 
of his misery. 
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Letnliif \mek In Mi cvruige, with Us hand orer fab tyei , be wtm earrM 
■loeff, haral^ MOftible it wm day. The old servant, Thomas, who was sit- 
tiag Dj his side, went on talking in a low, monotons tone ; but Arthur qdIj 
hewd something sonndior in liis ears, scarcely heeding that it was a human 
Tolee. He hnd a tense or wearisomeness from the ipotion of the carringe, 
bat in all things else the day passed as a melancholy ^h-eam. 

Almost the Irst words Afthnr sptAe were those I have mentioned. As 
he looked out upon the setting son, he shnddwed through his whole frame, 
and then became sick and psie. He thought he knew the hill near him; 
and, as the^ wound round it, some peculiar old trees appeared, and he was 
in a few nunntes in the midst of the scenery near his home. The river be- 
fore him re6ecting the rich evening sky, uwked as if poured out from a 
molten mine. Tne birds, gathering in, were shooting across each other, 
bursting into short, gay notes, or sin|png their evening songs in the trees. 
It was a bitter thing to find all so bright and cheerful, and so near his own 
home too. His horses* hoofs struck upon the old wooden bridge. The 
sound went to his heart. It was here his mother took her last leave of him, 
and blessed him. 

As be possed through the TOlage, there was a feeling of strangeness, that 
evenr thing should be just as it was when he left it. There was an unde- 
fined thought floating in his mind, that his mother's state should produce a 
visible change in all that he had boMi familiar with. But the boys were at 
their noisy games in the street, Um laborers retnming, talking together, 
from their work, and the old men sitting quietly at their doors. He con 
cealed himself as well as he could, and bade Thomas hasten on. 

As they drew near the house, the night was shutting in about it, and there 
was a melanoholy, gusty sound in the trees. Arthur felt as if approaching 
his mother's tomo. He entered the parlor. All was as gloomy and still as 
a deserted house. Presently he heara a slow, cautions step over head. It 
was in his mother's chamber. His sister had seen him from the window. 
She hurried down and threw her arms about her brother's neck, without 
uttering a word. Ab soon as he coold speak, he asked, " Is she alive ? " — 
he could not say, my mother. , * She is sleeping/* answered his sister, ** and 
most not know to-night that yon are here ; she is too weak to bear it now." 
** I will go look at ber, then, while she sleeps,*' said he, drawing his hand 
kerchief from his face. His sister's sympathy had made him shed, the fini 
tears which had fallen from him that day, and he was more composed. 

He entered the chamber with a deep and still awe upon him ; and as he 
drew near his mother's bed side, and looked on her pale, placid, and mo* 
tionless face, he scarcely dared oreathe, lest he should disturb the. secret 
communion that the s<ml was holding with the world into which it was 
about to enter. The loss that he was about suffering, and his heavy grief, 
were all forgotten in the feeling of a holy inspiratHMi, and he was, as it 
were, in the midst of inrisible s^nrits, asoenain^ and descending. His 
mother's lips moved slightly, as she uttered an indistinct sound. He drew 
back, and nis sister went near to her, and she spoke. It was the same 
gentle voice which he had known and felt from his childhood. The exal- 
tation of his soul left him, — he sunk down, — and his misery went over 
him like a flood. 

^ The next day, as soon as his mother beoarae composed enough to see 
liim, Arthur went into her chamber. She stretched out bt;r feeble hand, 
and fumed towards him, with a look that blessed hhn. It was the short 
straggle of a meek spirit. She covered her eyes with her hand, and tlM 
tears trickled down between her pale, thin fingers. As soon as she beoame 
tranquil, she spoke of the gratitnde she felt at being spcied to see him be* 
ibre sne died. 

" My dear mother,** sud Arthur, — but he could not co on. His voice 
was cooked, his eyes filled with tears, and the agonj of his sonl was visible 
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in his face. ^ Do not be to afflicted, Artiinr, at the Ite of me. We an 
not to part for eyer. Remember, too, how comfortable and happj 70a have 
made nxj days. Heaven. I know, will bless so good a son as you mive been 
to me. Yon will have mat consolation, mj son, which visits but a few, — 
you will be able to look back npon yonr past conduct to me, not withoat 
pain only, but with a holy joy. And think, hereafter, of the peace 
of mind yon give me, now that i am about to die, in the thoaght that I am 
leaving yonr sister to vour love and care. So long as yon live, she will 
find y :>a a father and brother to her." She paused for a moment. ** I have 
always felt that I could meet death with composure ; but I did not know,** 
she said, with a tremulous voice, her lips quivering, — **! did not know 
how hard a thing it would be to leave my children, till now that the hour 
has come." 

After a little while, she spoke of his fkther, and said, she had lived with 
the belief that he was minoful of her, and with the conviction, which grew 
stronger as death approached, that she should meet him in another world. 
She said but little more, as she grew weaker and weaker every hour. Ar 
ihur sat \)j in silence, holding her hand. He saw that she was sensible he 
was watching her countenance, for every now and then she opened her dull 
eye, and looked towards him, and endeavored to smile. 

TIm*. day wore slowly awav. The sun went down, and the melancholy 
anil still twilieht came on. Nothing was heard but the tickinj^ of the watch, 
telling him with a resistless ]>ower that the hour was drawing nigh. He 
gasped, as if under some invisible, gigantic grasp, which it was not for hu 
man strength to struggle against. 

It was now quite dark^ and by the pale light of the night-lamp in the 
obimney corner, the furniture in the room threw huge and uncoutn figuraa 
over the walls. All was unsubstantial and visionary, and the shadowy 
ministers of death appeared gathering round, waiting the du^ of the honr 
appointed them. Arthur shuddered for a moment with superstitions awe ; but 
the solemn elevation which a good man feels at the sight of the dying took 
pOBsession of him, and he became calm again. 

The approach of death has so much which is exalting that omr grief 
is, for the time, forgotten. And could one who had seen Araiur. a few hours 
before, now have looked upon the grave and grand repoee of his countenance, 
he would hardly have known him. 

The livid hue of death was fast spreading over his mother's faee. He 
stooped forward to oatch the sound of her breathing. It grew quick and 
fiiint. — ** My mother." — She opened her eyes, for the last time, upon him. 
— a faint flash passed over hm* eheek, — there was the serenity of an angel 
in her look, -^ her hand just pressed his. It was all over. 

His spirit had endured to Its utmost. It sunk down from its unearthlr 
height ; and with his face upon his mother's pillow, he wept like a cliild. 
He arose with a "Solent effort, and stepping into tne adjoining chamber, 
spoke to his aunt. ** It is past," said ne. ^* Is my sister asleep? — Well, 
then, let her have rest; she needs it' He then went to his own chamber, 
and shut himself in. 

It is a mercilU thing that the intense suffering ef sensitive minds makee 
to itself a relief. Violent grief brings on a torpor, and an indistinctness, 
and dimness, as from long watchin|;. It is not till the violence of affliction 
has subsided, and gentle and soothmg tboa|;hts can find room to mix with 
our sorrow, and holy consolations can nuuister to us, that we are able to 
know fblly our loss, and see clearly what has been torn away from our af« 
foetions. It was so with Arthur. Unconnected and strange thoogfats, with 
melancholy but half-formed imaces, were floating in his mind, and 
now and wen a gleam of light would pass through it, as If he had been in m 
tixmbled tranee, and all was right again. His worn and tired feelinfa at 
last found rest in sleep 

16 
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It if an fanpreMioli( wUeh we oannot rid ounelves of if we woold, wheo 
rittiBg by tiM bod,7 of a friend, thst he has still a oonscionsness of onr pres- 
tnoe, — that though the commoQ oonceins of the worid have no more to do 
with him, be has still a love and care of as. The face which we had so long 
been familiar with, when it was all life and motion, seems only in a state oi 
rest. We know not how to make it real to oniselyes, that the body befon 
ns is not aliving thing. 

Arthur was in snch a state of mind, as he sat alone in the room bj his 
mother, the dar after her death. It was as if her soul had been In paradise, 
and was now ndding commanion with pure spirits there, thoagn it still 
abode in the body uiat lay before him. He felt as if sanctified by the 

Sresenoe of on* to whom tlie other world had been laid open, — as if under 
le love and protection of one made holy. The religious reflections that 
his mother had eariy taught him, gave him strength ; a spiritual composure 
stole over him, and ne found liimself prepared to perform the last offices to 
the dead. 

It is not enough to see our friends die. and part with them for the remain- 
der of our days, — to reflect that we shall hear their voices no more, and Uiat 
they will never look on us again, — to see that tnming to corraption which 
was but just now alive, and eloquent, and beautiful with all the eensatioiis 
of the souL Are^ur sorrows so sacred and peculiar as to make the world 
as vanity to us^ and the men of it as strangers, and shall we not be left to 
our aflUctions lor a few hours ? Must we be brought out at such a time to 
tlie ooDoemed or careless gase of those we know not, or be made to bear the 
formal proffers of consolaticMi from acquaintances who will go away and 
forget it all ? Shall we not be suffered a little while a holy and healing 
oommunion with the dead ? Must the kindred stillness and gloom of our 
dwelling be changed for the solemn show of the pall, the talk of the 
passers-by, and the broad and piercing light of the common sun ? Must 
the ceremonies of the world wait on ns even to the open grayes of our 
friends? 

When the hour came, Arthur rose with a firm step and fixed eve, though 
his whole face was tremulous with the struggle within him. He went to 
his sister, and took her arm within his. The bell struck. Its heavy, un- 
dnlatinff sound rolled forward like a sea. He felt a violent beating through 
his whole frame, which shook him that he reeled. It was but a momentary 
weakness. He moved on, passing those who surrounded him, as if they 
had been shadows. While ne followed the slow hearse^ there was a vacan 
cy in his eye as it rested on the coffin, which showed hun hardly conscious 
of what was before him. His spirit was with his mother's. As he reached 
the grave, he shrunk back and turned deadly pale ; but sinking his head 
npon his breast, and drawing his hat over his face, he stood motionless as a 
statue till the service was over. 

He had gone through all that the forms of society required of him. 
For, as painful aa^the effort was, and as little suited as such forms were to 
his own thoughts upon the subject, yet he could not do any thing that might 
appear to the world like a want of reverence and respect for nis mother. 
The scene was ended, and the inward struggle over ;- and now that he was 
left to himself, the greatness of his loss came up full and distinctly before 
him. 

It was a dreary and chilly evening when he returned home. When he 
entered the house from which his mother had gone for ever, a sense of 
dreary emptiness oppressed him, as if his very abode had been deserted by 
every living thing. He walked into his mother's chamber. The naked 
bedstead, and the chair in which she used to sit, were all that was left in 
the room. As he threw himself back into the chair, he groaned in the bit- 
terness of his spirit A feeling of fbrlomness came over him, which was not 
to be relieved by tears. She, whom he had watched over in her dying hour 
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d whom he had talked to as she lay before him in deafh, as if she oonld 
Ei,r and answer htm, had gone from him. Nothing was left for the senses 
— #asten fondly on, and time had not yet taught him to think of her only as 
Sr spirit. But time and holy endeavors, bronght Uiis consolation ; and the 
Li-btJe of li/e that a wasting cDsease left him. was passed by him, when alone, 
Ixs. thoughtful tranquillity ; and amongst his friends he appeared with thai 
pexitle cheerfulness, which, before his mother's death, had been a part d 
ols nature.* 

Narration and Description may now be united in the histoiy of 

Moses Elizabeth of England 

Saul Arabella Stewart 

iElijah Arabella Johnson 

Slisha Washington 

Daniel Jay 

Judith Marshall 

Joshua Franklin 

Jepthah - Montezuma. 

To the historical data which can be gleaned from any authentic souroe, 
the student may be permitted to add nctitiouB drcumstanoes of his own 
inTention. 

In the same manner, he may present notices of any other character 
"which may occur in the course of his redding or observation. He may 
cJao reverse the process of amplifying, and prese&t an abridgement of the 
example. 



LXIV. 

EPISTOLARY CORRESPONDENCE, OR LETTER WRITING, t 

A Letter is, perhaps, one of the most common, as well as 
one of the most useful forms of composition, and there are few, 
who can read or write at all, who are notr^ frequently called 



* It is recommended that the student be re<}uired to analyze this beauti- 
fill specimen of narration united with description, by presenting a list of the 
particulars which enter into the narrative and descriptive parts respeb 
tively. 

t It is generally allowed, that epistolary writing;, if not one of the highest, 
te one of the most difficult brancnes of composition. An elegant letter is 
much more rare than an elegant specimen of any other kind or writing. It 
is for this reason, that the author has deviated from the usual order prae 
tised by respectable teachers, who give epistolary writing the first place ia 
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apon to perfonn it. Under the head of Letter Writing, it is 
intended in this exercise to include all the forms of epistolarj 
correspondence, whether in the shape of hillets, notes, formal 
letters, or ceremonious cards, &c. It is proper to premise, 
that, wheneyer a letter is to be written, regard should be had 
to the usual forms of complimentary address, to the date, the 
superscription, and the closing. The folding, also, of the 
letter should not be disregarded. If it be true, that ^ trifles 
form the principal distinction between the refined and the un- 
refined," surely those trifles deserve some sort of considemtioD. 

And, first, it is to be observed, that, whenever a smitten 
communication is made bj one individual to another, the 
usages of society require that the reply should also be fvritten; 
and that the same style of address should be preserved in. 
both the communication and the reply. A different style, or 
form, seems to express a want of respect, or an arrogance of 
superior knowledge,— faults equally to be avoided in the la- 
teroourse of polished society. 

If the letter is written in the Jlrst person, the reply sBouU 
also be in the^r^^ person. Thus, when the letter begins : 

« Dear Sir, 

** I write to inform you," &c, 

the answer should be in ihejirst person also ; thus : 

« Dear Sir, 

"I have received your letter^" &c., or "Your letter 
informing me, &c., has been received, and I hasten to say," 
&c 

If the letter is written in the third person, thus : 

^< Mr. Parker has the honor of informing the Hon, Mr 
Brimmer," &c., 

the answer should also be in the third person ; thus : 

" Mr. Brimmer has reeeived the letter of Mr. PariEer," ist* 

tb« attentien of the Btndeat. He hfts deemed it expedient to reserve the 
subject for this part of the volume, and for the practice of the student who 
has been previously exercised in other attempts. At this stage of his pro- 
gress, he may be nrofitably exercised in the writing of letters. The teacher 
may now require nirn to write notes, billets, and letters addressed to a real 
ornctitious person, announcing some event, or on some formal subjeot 
The teacher cannot be too particular in his durections with regard to md- 
ine. sealing. &o., fcnr early habits of negligenoe, or want of neatness, an 
wUh difficulty enidicated. 
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The name of the writer should alwa3rs be subscribed to the 
letter when it is written in the firti person, but never when 
it is written in the third. The date of the letter should also 
be written at the beginning, when the letter is written in the 
first person, and cU the endy when it is written in the third* 
T*he address of the letter should be written under the signa- 
ture, and towards the left side of the letter, when it is writt^ 
in the first person, but not when it is written in the third* 

A neat and well-written letter is a nnich more rare production than It 
ong-ht to be. Few directions can be given with regpEuid to the composition 
of a letter; bat it is intended in this exercise to give some general directions 
^rith regard to the mechanical execntion of letters, notes, and billets. And, 
first, with regard to Letters. 

A letter should embrace the following particulars, namely : 
Ist. The date. 2d. The complimentary address. 3d. The 
body of the letter. 4th. The style, or complimentary^ closing. 
5tli. The signature ; and, 6th. The address, with the title, lif 
any. 

The date should be written near the right hand upper 
corner of the sheet. The complimentary address follows, a 
little lower down, near the lefl hand side of the sheet. The 
body of the letter should be commenced very nearly under 
the last letter of the complimentary address. The style, or 
complimentary closing, should stand very nearly under the 
last letter of the body ; the signature very nearly under the 
last letter of the style ; and the address should be placed a 
little below the signature, and towards the left hand side of 
the sheet. 

16* 
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ExampU \tU 

FORK OF A LETTER. 



Datt. 



C^nBgUmentj^raddresi. 

Body of the I^etter. 



Style, or ^^'<^D;^nMntanrGloring. 

Signatovt. 
AddresSfOr SnpencriptioiL 



Title, if any. 
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SxampU 2d. 

▲ LETTER, WITH ITS PABTS. 



{daU.) 
{emnpUnurUaiy addr$u.) 

-r Q/^ nave eruloavoteci io h^e 

ti^nicn, Qf noAe, ta^ ve ^a^Kcuni^ mie^&ai^ 
^t^pmou4 nuicn ui^ot€ci ex/iMna^ Q^/, now 

evet, Qf nave unfotiana/e^ nea/ecUa any ma 
/ietM/ Aoin^, Q/ tmau vety auic^ ^uA^/^ Mi 
€i(^oceney, if you tu^ nave fne nin(/ne^ ^ 
TnenUon ^ eitnet Aetaona^y, at, ^ noie. 

{styUj or eompUmenUuy donng.) 

^ouza teij^^semi^, 

{th9 addresSf or tuperscnptton,) 

OSiyot o/ Q4ew ^4n4. 



In verj formal letters, the address should precede the 
letter and the signature, so that the individual addressed may, 
at first sight, perceive that the communication is intended for 
him, before he has taken the trouble to read it through. In 
this case, also, the date should be written below, in the pkce 
of the address. 
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MxampU 3<^ 

▲ FOBICAL LETTER. 



1 



Q/ne /uiouo ^cnooA cf m^ 
eofntnontifea^n ate unc/et ateai c^/t^aaiiond io you 
fot yoti^ uiU muni^ee'rU ^ne^idton. Q/i^€ 
you tnay €07ty uve €o i4filhieA, otk^ lo te^o^ m% 
mo toi/om etUcncM wt^Sioneeo Of mat ^0710^0^ 
iion £» mo atcioni tooan o/i . 

^ut4 ^^^^9y todAoe^di^, 




^ooion, Q^. S4 /S4S. 




The folding * of a letter, tliough in itself a thing of appa- 
rently trivial importance, ia sdll deserving of attention. The 
following will be more intelligible than written directions. 



« Official doonments and very formal letters haTe, sometimes, but tvp 
folds ; and these are made by doubling over the top and bottom parts of the 
whole sheet, or open letter, in the manner in which papers aro generally 
kept on file. The whole is then enclosed in an enyolqpe. 
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JExampIe 4ih. 
ThiM Cut repruents thefilding of a Letter. 

Ko. 1. The Letter before it Is ft>lded. 



Ko. 3. Tbt flnt IbM, «■* Itoartti ptM of 
tbe flnt ItMf turned 0T«r. 



SoMoUf Fei. 9, 1844. 

J>earSir, 

Your letter oftJu Itk 
has Been duly received, and 
Tshallj at my earliest leisHre, 
attend to the buMuse to 
wh iek fou have therein called 
my attention. 

Yovrs re^ectfuUy, 

Johii SiMtth* 

Mr. Bdchard Roe. 



n^. S. Tbe eeeond Md ; th# folded >ut 

tOKABd over so as to meet the left 

side of the sheet. 




!So. 5. The fourth fold 




Soaten^ 

Dear Sir^ 

Your 
hae been dul 
[shall at my 
attend to th 
wJiich you h 
my attention 

YourSf r 
Mr» lUchare 



Ko. 4. The thitd ibid. 




Ko.«. nielinbftHd. 




Ko. 7. The letter elosed. KO. 8. The letter seeled. Ke. 9. The letter directed* 




^oetoA. 



* 
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TITLES. 

In Uie superscription of a letter, the title of Honourable is 
ffenerallj given bj courtesj to the Vice-President of tha 
United States; to the Lieutenant-GoTeinor of a State; to 
the Senators and RepresentatiTes of the United States ; to 
the Senators of the respective States, and to the Judges of 
all the courts ; to the Mayor of a aty ; to the Heads of De- 
partments, &c In addressing the President of the Umted 
States, the Governor of a Commonwealth, or an Ambassador 
of ^e United States, the title ''His Excellency'' *.is gener- 
ally used, f 

^ Ste Antononuuioy page 82. 

t No titles are formally recognized by law in this cotmtry, except in 
MaBsachusetts, where the legal title of the Governor is " His Excellency,*' 
and that of the Lientenant-GoTeroor, ^His flonor;" and, therefore, as it 
is Stated above, it is ^ courtesy ohl^r, that the usage has obtained. As it is 
possible that tnis volume may fall into -the hands of some individuals who 
are curious to know something of the form» of address in the mother coun- 
try, the following directions are extracted from the grammar of Mr. Lennie, 
published in Edinburgh a few years ago. 

'* Direetions for Superscriptions and Forms of Address to Persons of every 

Rank. 

[The superscription^ or what is put on the outside of a letter, is printed in 
Roman characters, and begins wiui Zb. The terms of address used in be- 
^nning either a letter, a petition, or verbal address, are printed in Italio 
letters, immediately after the superscription. The bunnks are to be filled up 
with tne real name and title.] 

*' To the Einff*s Most Excellent Majesty, — Sire^ or Maijf it please your 
Majesty, Conclude a petition, or speech, with, -« Your Majesty's most 
Ix>yal and Dutiful Subject. 

To the Queen's Most Excellent Majesty, — Madam, or, May it pisase your 




To his Royal Highness, Frederick, Duke of York, — May it please your 

Royal Highness, 
In the same manner address every other member of the Royal Family, maU 

or female, 
Nobdity, To his Grace the Duke of , My Lord Duke, Tour Grace, or, 

May it please your Grace. 

To the Most Noble the Marquis of , My Lord Marquis, Tour Lordship 

To the Ri^ht Honorable , Earl of— — , My Lord, Tour Lordship. 

To the Right Honorable liOrd Viscount — ^, My Lard, May it please your 

Lordship, 
To the Right Honorable Baron ^— , My Lord, May it please your Lordshtp. 
The wives of noblemen hav§ the same Titles with their husbands, thus : 

To her Grace the Duchess of , May it please vottr Grace, 

To the Right Honorable Lady Ann Rose, — J^ Lady, May it please yom 

Ijodyshtp. 

The tijUes of Lord and Right EimoraUe are given to all the sons of Dukes 
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The members of ^ house of representatives, or of a board 
€j£ aldermen, taken <<i.'liectiyel7, should be addressed as ^ The 
CCoiiorable," &c. 

The title of £sqnire is also ^ven bj courtesj in the super- 
scription of a letter, to aU gentlemen to whom we wish to 
sliow respect ; but^ when the title of Hon. or Honorable is 

and HarqaiBes, anl to the eldest soiib of Earls ; aod the title of Lady and 
Right Hmorable to all' their daughters. The younger sons of Earls are 
all BoTwraiUs aiiU Baqtairss, 
lUght HononMt is doa to Earls, Viscounts, and Barons, and to all the 
xnembeis of Her Maiestv's Most* Honorable Priyy Council, to the Lord 
Mayors of LondoTt, Yorltf and JhiMn, and to the Lord Provost of Edin- 
irurgkj during tho time they are in office ; to the Speaker of the House 
of Commons ; to the Lonu Commissioners of tho Treasury, Admiralty, 
Trade, and Plantations, &c. y 

The House of Peers is addressed thus, — To the Bight Honorable the 
Lords Spiritual and Temporal of the United Kingdom of Great Britain 
and Ireumd in Parliament assembled. Mjf LordSy Jt&y, it pUoM fata 
Lordships, 
The House of Commons is addressed thus,— To the Honorable the 
Ejaights, Citizens, and Burgesses of the United Kingdom of Great Britain 
and Ireland in Parliavieiit assembled. GentUm&n, or, Mojf itpUass yarn 
JSxtnors, 
The sons of Viscounts and Barons are styled Honorable and Esquire ; and 
their daughters haye their letters addressed thus, ~ to the Honorable 
Miss or Mrs. D. B. 
The king's commission confers the title of Honorable on any gentleman in 
a place of honor or trust ; such as, the Commissioners of Excise, His 
Majesty's Customs, Board of Control, &c., Admirals of the NaVy, Gen- 
erals, Lieutenant- Generals, and Colonels in the Army. 
All noblemen, or men of title, in the army and navy, use their title by right, 
such as Honorable, before their title of rank, such as Captain, &c. ; thus, 

the Honorable Captain James James of the- , Sir, or Your Honor. 

Honorable is due, also, to the Court of Directors of the East India Company, 

the Governors and JDeputy-Govemors of the Bank (tf England. 
The title Exeelleney is given to all Ambassadors, Plenipotentiaries, Gov- 
ernors in foreign countries, to the Lord-Lieutenant, and to the Lords 
Justices of the Kingdom of Ireland. Address such thus, — 
To his Excellency Sir — , Bart., Her Britannic Majesty's Envoy Extraor- 
dinary, and Plenipotentiary to the Court of Rome, — Your jSxcellency, 
May it please your jBxeeUency. 
The title JUeht Worshipful^, is given te the Sheriffs, Aldermen, and Re- 
corder of .London ; and WorMhipful, to the Aldermen and Recorders of 
other Corporations, and to Justices of the Peace in England, — Sir, or 
Your Worsh^: 
The Clergy are all styled Reverend, except the Archbishops and Bishops, 

who have something sdditional ; thus, — 
To his Grace the Archbishop of Canterbury, or. To the Most Reverend 
Father in God, Charles, Lord Archbishop of CaQterbury> — My Lord, or. 
Your Grace. 

To the Right Reverend Father in God, John, Lord Bishop of , My 

Lord, or. Your Ijordship. 

* The Privy Coansellon, taken eoUeedyely, are styled his Mijesty*i Most Boaot^ 
able Pilvy Coondl. 
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ased, thBi of Esquire u always to be omitted, on the principli 
that the greater contains the less. For the same reason, tkl 
title Mr. should never precede that of Esq^uire.* 

OF KOTBS OF DTVITATION. 

Notes of invitation, except where a great degree of famili* 
arity is used, are generally written in the third person, and 
on paper of smaller size, called billet paper. The answen 
should also be written in the third person, and the same forms 
of expression should be used, as those employed in the ioTi- 
tation. A departure from the form seems like arrogance of 
superior knowledge of propriety ; but where an expression is 
manifestly out of place, or improper, the writer of the reply 
is by no means bound to sacrifice his own sense of proprie^ 
to the carelessness or the ignorance of the one who addresses 
him. 

The same observations that were made with regard to tJid 
date of a letter addressed in the third person, apply also to 

* In the address on the outside of a letter, note, &e., when tiie residenoa 
of the person addressed ia unknown, but it is known that he is an inhabit* 
ant of the town or city in which we write, the word " J^-Ment " is fiequently i 
introduced to supply the plaoe of the residence. 

" ■ ■ I ■ . . — , . ■ . ■ ■ -■ ■ ■ ^ , ■ I 

To the very Rer. Dr. A. B., Dean of ^— , Sir. 

To the Rev. Mr. Desk, or. To the Rev. John Desk. « 

The general address to clergymen is. Sir, and when written to. Reverent 
Sir. Deans and Archdeacons are usually called ^. 2W», ^' ^^' 
deaeon. 

Address the Principal of the Umversity of Edihbnrgh thus, — To the Very 
Rev. Dr. B., Principal of the University of Edinburgh. -^Bodor; vrlm 
written to, Verv Rev. Doctor. The other Professors thus, — To Dr. V' 
R., Professor of Logio in the University of E., — Doctor. If a Cleigyman, 
say, — To the Rev. Dr. J. M.. Professor of, &c., — Rm>erend Doctor. 

Those who are not Drs. are styled EsqtUre. but not Mr. too ; thus, — To^* 
P.. Esq., Professor of Humanity in the University of Edinburgh, — ^' 
If he has a literary title, it may be added. Thus, To J. P., Esq., A M., 
Professor of, &c. 

Ma(pstrate6, Barristers <|t Law, or Advocates, and Members of Parliainent| 
viz. of the House of Commons (these last have M. P. after Esq.,) and aj^ 
gentlemen in independent circumstances, are styled Esquiire, and thetf 

' wives Mrs." 

• It seemi to be unsettted whether Ur. should be used after Itmertnd, or not JJ 
my opinion (says Mr. Xennle) itshoald, becaosie It gives a clersynan his own hoj}r> 
My title over and above the common one. May we not use the Rev. Mr. aa wtf • 
the Rev. Dr. t Besides, we do not always recollect whether his nane Is Jamet^ « 
John^ Ac. Mr., in such a case, would look better on the back of a letter than alAii* 
U!-drawn dash, thus, The Rev. — Denk. In short, Mr. ia used by o«r best wiltotf 
after Reverend, but not uniformly. The words To the, not be^g necessair on »■ 
back of a letter, are seldom used ; but, In addiessing it m the MKA, left hand 90tvtf% 
at the bottom, they are generally used. 
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of invitation. The date should be at the bottom of the 
and at the left hand. * 

ExampU 5dL 

70B1C OF KOTES OF INVITATION, WITH THE REFLT. 
imriTATIOH FOB TBB XTSKIva. 






THE BXPLT. 



©^. ana^ Q^lut. ^^t^ahman aea^ 



* When notes or letters are addressed to gentlemen of t>ie same name, 
tbev should be addressed. " The Messrs,/' or, " Messrs. ; »» if to twoslngla 
lames, " The Misses," not the " Miss." Thus, " The Misses Smi Ji, or, 
«*Tlie Misses Davies,'* not, " The Miss Smiths." nor " The Miss Davises." 

t As the lady is- generally considered the head of the tea-table^ there 

tetms to be a propriety in the invitation to tea, or the evening, coming from 

the lady of Uie house alone. ^ . 

t Or, Hd^. and JBdrs Chapm<m rtsprgt that a prmriotu mvga^mnma wm 4f^ 

17 
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JSxample 7th. 

XVTITATIOH TO I^UfirBB. 



©^. o/y^ teau^^ 4^ ^uaiHizs of 
^ S^um. (S^. ^UJ comAany al c^nez an 
^iUuulay neoei, cU^ iieu^. 



JScoff^fe 8iA. 



&y^^ inv^iaUon io dmnet on &aU^^€My nea>i, 
(U 5 dea>od. 

beacon <S^^ 



friw ihem of ths piscuure of aeeepting Mrs, SmUk*9 foUte invitation f^r 
Tkundau evening^ the M inst. 

The address of a gentleman to a lady's invitation may be : iUr. Chapmati 
has ths honor of eteeeptingf &c., or, regrets that aproviout engagement vn& 
vrevent hit having the h^tor^ &c. 

* The latest and most approved stvle of fblding notes, is to enclose tiiem 
in an envelope, in the manner explained in reference to official docn 




MS tkt 1^ side* When enclosed, but one fold is necessair 
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With regard to the scaling of a letter, if a wafer is to be 
nsed, care should be taken that it be not made too moist, for, 
in that case, it will not receive a good impression from tho 
seal ; and, moreover, is apt to give the letter a soiled appear- 
ance. But they who are particular altont these matters 
alivajs use wax in preference to wafers. * 

- FOEMS OF CARDS. 

TJnder the head of epistolaiy correspondence, maj also be embraced 

the different forms of ceremonioos cards, designed for morning calls, nap 

ti&l ceremonies, &c. As diese are all supposed to be written or dictated 

by the individnal who uses them, no title conceded by couriay alone shoald 

ever be seen on them. Even the prefix of Mr. on a gentleman's card, 

savors of arrogance, for the literal meaning of the predx is "• Master." 

But the case is different on the card of a huly, and the prefix Mrs. (al- 

thoagh it means " Mistress ") is to be nsed, in order to distingoish ner 

name from that of her hnsl^and. The question may arise, whether the 

residence should be inserted on the card. To this question a decided 

affirmfttive reply is given, alUiough it is known to be at variance with not 

.unfrequent usage. The omission of the residence seems to implv the 

belief, that the individual is a person of sudi distinction, that the knowledge 

of the residence is a matter of notoriety, and needs not to be mention^ 

Now, in all the courtesies of life, the individual speaking of himself, shoald 

speak modestly and with humility ; and, however distinguished he may 

be, he should be guilty of no arrogance of distinction. .The insertion of 

the residence, therefore, is to be recommended on this ground i^one, to 

say nothing of the possibility of mistake, arisine from the bearing of the 

same name by two different £fimilies or by two different individualf. 

In the cards of the young ladies of a family, the family name, with the 

* Lord Chesterfield, having received a letter sealed with a wafer, ia said 
to have expressed strong disapprobation, saying, ** What does the fellow 
mean by sending me his own sjnMU /" It is related, also, of Lord Nelson, 
that, in the very midst of the battle of Copenhagen, when the work of carnage 
and destruction was the hottest around him, and be judged it expedient to 
propose a cessation of hostilities, a wafer bein^ brought to him to seal his 
communication to the Danish autnorities, he rejected it, directing the wax 
and a taper to be brought, saying, " What ! shall I send my own spittU to 
the Crown Prince ? " In this latter case, however, policy might have been 
minted virith refinement ; for a wafer seems to imply haste, and the sealing 
of Ins letter with a wafer would have implied a desire for a speedy cessa- 
tion of hostilities, which would have been construed into a necessity of the 
same, and have rendered bis enemies confident of success, and unwilling to 
accede to the proposal. The coolness and deliberation implied in the seal- 
ing with wax, concealed from his enemies the knowledge of the condition 
of liis fiect, and disposed them to comply with his wishes. 

There is a kind of transparent glazed wa5er very much in use at the 
IHresent day ; but even this seems to be obnoxious to the same objection^ 
— it implies haste, which is inconsistent with the studied courtesies of 
polished life, and, moreover, involves the necessity of sending one's own 
^tpUOe.** 
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prefix of "iliM," is proper to be used without Oe "^ Chrittian 9iau^*b7 
the eldest of the single daughters. The Christian names of the younger 
dangiiters should be insert^ To illustrate by an example, suppose a 
gentleman, by the name of Arthar S. WeUingUmj resides with his familr, 
a wife, and three daoghttrs, CaroUm M^ Catharine S^ and Atyiugta P^ la 
7\rmaiUStrmL His card should be : 

Q/temon4 (^iiee^. 
that oT Us wifb» 

his eldest daoi^Uei'b, 

Q/t&moni ^a^. 
his seoond daagfattt% 

Q/tefnofU ^nketii 

toM third daugfatet'i, 

Q/temoTU KTwei. 

On the death, or marriage, of the eldest dasgfater, the second daogfalcr 
becomes jfiss WkUingtonf* ftc 

* On wedding cards, or oards precedinf a wedding, there is considerable 
diversity of opinion, whether the name of both the gentleman and the Isdy 
should be inserted, or whetlier that of ihe lady alone should be expresseoL 
A decided opinion is, however, expressed, that the name of the tadgf ahm$ 
belongs on the card. She is to be the future mistress of the house ; over 
its internal arrangements she alone has (or should have) any control, and to 
her alone also, ail visits of ceremony are directed. The same ntasooSt 
therefore, which exclude the name of the husband from the notes of inti 
tation, seem to apply with equal force to the exclusion of the name of the 
future husband from the wedding cards. Thus, supposing that Mr. John 
Singleton and Miss Sarah Greenwood intend marriage, im wedding card 
should be expressed thus : 

Miss Sarah Greenwood, 

At home on Tuesday Eve*g, at 8 o'clock. 
48 Winter Street 
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Anotlier class of cards,* called business cards, fbrm a conTenient mods 
of acl vcrtising, and are much nsed at the present daj. Of dicse it will be 
■afBcicTit to say, that they should be short, oomprehensiTC, clear, and dii 
tinct. The card of an attorney or a connsellor at law will n»d tbos : 

!28aoian. 

Rtference: 

Horn, John Ams, 
NathH RoyaO, Etq^ 

The card of a physidaii any be espreModin the following form . 

"Wf^m ^em/ni4, Q>€ ^., Q^. O/l ^., 

Rqfirmiee: 

jDr. WUnam Band, 
** Mm Warren. 



* There are some portions of this article, particalarly those relating to 
ceremonious observances in epistolary correspondence, which mar be 
deemed out of place in a volnme professing to treat of grave eomposition. 
The anthor*8 apolo^ for their introduction is the want he has long felt of 
something of the kind for the use of his own pupils. He oonfesses that he 
is alone responsible for all the directions ana the suggestions in the intro- 
duction to the Exercise ; and, while be is conscious ttiat the attitude of a 
learner would become him better than that of a teacher in these points, he 
apoloj^zes for his presumption by the statement, that he knows no source 
in pnnt to which he can refer those wiio are desirous of information upon 
these topics. How he has thus supplied the deficiency, he leaves for others 
to jndce. To those who have any thinff to object to wlmt he hnn ad- 
vaaoe^ he respectftilly addresses the words of the Vennsian poet : 



** Si qnid noTtetlrectlas istls, 



** Candidal iatperti; ai non, hit utere meeam.** 

That the whole subject is important in an enliditened community, needs 
no stronger corroboration than the assertion or the author of Waverley, 
(see ^ Ivanhoe*^ Parker's edition. Vol. Ist, p. 169,) that **a man mav with 
more impunity be guiltj of an actual breach of good breeding or olT good 
morals, than appear ignorant of the most minute point of fasliionable 
etiquette.*' 

17* 
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The card of a commiiwion merdiaiit is as follows: . 

^9 WateV S^tUefc, 

SanmdGood, \ 

Fithe ^ Rand, V Esqutm. 

Cftorge W. Lawrence, J 

ExampU 9M. 

▲ LETTER OF INTRODUCTION. 

IN. B. It will be noticed, that it is not cnstomaiy to seal a Letter of Is 

trodaction.] 

^nut wiu ^ nanaeci €o yea Cy nty ^€c^ 
G^n^» ^wn &tm^d, toM v€d^ yoa^ d^ on, mcm^ 
ne&i conneetec^ ufitn nca Atc^sd^iuni. @^, &^pu^ 
ia one Of do TfUh^ cUdUnoiUddea ntefJtOeza ojf ino 
&^jH&M ^S^aytf an{/ you w^ na^ ^uC,lo dhteovoi 
incU no ifiOd tenuitna^^ ^^ n^ aonezac ttdouitdf^, 
ana mo houjd Of n^ fnoMneto^ ao ^)^ nod ofntneneo 
in €no uaaoAto^df^wn. iyno a^^n^na td^dod you 
may hufcu^ {o doio n€7ft j&t fny tuz^, Qf nave no 
cuHcC^^ €na^ you tai^ uo noA/iy €o oon/inuo j&t ni^ 

oion, a^ Of tonccn &n€i^^ azaiomay acdnotoS 

eayea ana ne€[^ii^ tec^tocaUc/ ^ 
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Meample lOM. 

A LETTER OF CONDOLENCE. 

BoBTOir, AprU IMA, 184ft. 
Dear Friend, 

I 'write this under the ntmost oppression of sorrow'; the youngest 
daughter of our friend Jones is dead! Never, snrely, was there a more 
agreeable, and more amiable young person ; or one who better desenred 
to have enjoyed a long, I had almost said, an immortal life I She had aU 
the -wisdom of ape, and the discretion of a matron, joined with yoathfiil 
s-weetness and virgin modesty. 

^With what an enj;;aging fondnesif did she behave to her fiither I How 
kindly and respectfully receive his friends ! How affectionately treat all 
those, who, in Uieir respective offices, had the care and education of her 1 
She employed much of her time in readine, in which she discovered great 
strength or judgment; she indulged hersdf in few diversions, and uose 
'with much caution. With what forbearance, with what patience, with 
"what courage, did she endure her last illness ! 

She complied with all the directions of her physicians ; she enoooraged 
her sister, and her father: aad when all her strength of body was ex-« 
hansted, supported hersielr by the single vieor of her mind. Tliat, indeed, 
eontinned even to her last moments, unbrdLcn by the pain of a long ill- 
ness, or the terrors of approaching death ; and it is a r^ection which 
makes the loss of her so much the more to be lamented. A loss infinite- 
ly severe 1 more severe by the particular conjuncture in which it hap 
pened ! 

She was contracted to a most worthy youth ; the wedding day was 
fixed, and we were all invited. How sad a change from the hij^hest joy, 
to the deepest sorrow I How shall I express the wound that pierced my 
Eeart, when I heard Jones himself, (as grief is ever finding out cir- 
camstances to aggravate its affliction,) onkring the money he had de- 
signed to lay out upon t;lothes and jewels for her marriage, to be employed 
in defraying the expenaes of her funeral ! 

He is a man of great learning and good sense, who has applied himself, 
from his earliest youA, to the noblest and most elevating studies : but all 
the maxims of fortitude whidi he has received from books, or advanced 
himself, he now absolutely rejects; and every other virtue of his heart 
ipves place to all a parent's tenderness. We shall excuse, we shall even 
approve his sorrow, when we consider what he has lost He has lost a 
daughter who resembled him in his manners, as well as his person ; and 
exactly copied out all her father. 

if you snail think proper to write to him ux>on the subject of so reason- 
able a grief, let me remind you not to use the rougher arguments of con- 
solation, and such as seem to carry a sort of reproof 'with them; but those 
of kind and sympathizing humanity. Time will render him more open 
to the dictates of reason ; for, as a fresh wound shrinks back from the hand 
of the surgeon, but by degrees submits to, and even requires the means 
of its cure, so a mind, under the first impressions of a misfortune, shuns and 
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rejects all maments of consolation : bat at length, if applied with tea 
demcss, calnujr and willingly acquiesces in them.* 

Very truly yours, 

GsoBoa C. S. FixsBi 
Henry Diss, Esq. 

JSixerciies in Epistolary Writing, 

A JjiUia to a Iriend annonndng any event, real or imaginary. 
** ** the inhabitants of the moon, or the stars, or a comet 
" '^ any character in history. 
" " any one in a foreign country. 
* containing a journal of occurrences. 
" *^ criticisms on works tliat have been read. 

<* * opinions on scbjects discussed at any seminary 

■uggestions caused by daily studies, 
requesting the acceptance of some present 
defcrfUqg a sunrise at 6e& 
« « sunset " 

" ficoni Palestine, describing the dofanttj, &c 

- • France, " « « 

« I « Italy, u u u 

« « Gicece, « a « 

« « dMcriTing the perK>i^ appcarono^ an4 ftyle of >itMhing « 

some eminent divine. 
*■ « the Falls of Niagara. 

"^ "the White Mountains. 

« ** lake Erie, &c 

tiie Pyramids of Egypt 



« u 

u a 

m 



M « 



• • Blount VesuYius. 



LXV. 
HEGI3!LAB SUBJECTS. 

ON ▲ SUBJECT, AND THE METHOD OF TBBATIN€k IT. 

In writing on a regular subject, the following directions aro 
given by Mr. Walker, as suggestions for the different divi? 
ions, as well as for the systematic train of reflections. 



* This letter is an original of Pliny the Youneer to Marcellinus, tnxn 
latod by Melmoth. The address^ &c. has been altered to accommodate i> 
to the purposes of this yolume. 
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me defiiiition -, the cause ; the antiqnitj, or noreUr ; the vniveiMHtj 
' locality; the effects j D%mefy, the goodness or baoness, or the adra» 
tag«s or aisadvanta^es. 

Ist. If your subject reqmre explanation, define it or explain it at 



Sod. Show what is the cftnse of yoor sabject ; that is, what is tl|e oo> 

ion of it| or what it is derived from« 
Sd. Show whether your sabject be aneient or modem ; that is, what 
fcs in ancient times, and what it is at present 
'4th. Show whether jonr sabject relates to the whole woild, or onlj 

a particalar part of it 

9th. Examine whether yonr sabject be good or bad ; show wherein 

goodness or badness consists, and what are the adrantagei ot diMd 
tages that arise from it * 

^ Eapample. 

OK GO^ERKVEHT. 

D^nkiofiL Government is the direetion and restraint exercised over 
t|»e actions of men in communities, societies, or states. It controls the 
adiaunistzniion of public affairs, according to the principles of an estab-* 
lished oonslitation, a code of written laws, or by well-known nsases ; or 
it may be administered, as in some countries, by the arbitrary emcts of 
the sovereign. Government is the soul of society : it is that order among 
rational creatures which produces almost all the benefits they enjoy. A 
nation may be considered as a lai^ family; — lUl the inhabitants are, at 
it were, relations ; and the* supreme power, wherever it is lodged, is tha 
common parent of every indi viduaL 

Cbtfse. The necessity of government lies in the nature of man. In 
terest and selfishness, unrestrained by salutary laws and restriictionA, 
would be the controlling principle of every man*8 actions, uninfluenced 
by a proper regard for the rights of others. It is necessary, therefore, to 
have some restraint laid .upon every man — some power which shall 
oontrol him, and Unpel him to what is right, and deter him from what is 
wron^^, and this power is government To this restraint every one must 
snlmut ; and if m sudi submission any one finds it necessary to give up 



* These diteotions are thus versified by Hr. Walker: 

li first your subject definition need, 
Define yonr sabject first, and then proceed ; 
Next, ir you can, find out your subject's cause, 
And show from whence its origin it draws : 
Andent or modem may your sabject be, 
Pursne i^ tbcreforei to antiquity ; 
Tour subject may to distant nations roam, 
Or else relate to objects nearer home : 
The subject which you treat is ^ood, or ill ; 
Or else a mixture of each principle : 
And ere yonr subject a conclusion know, 
The advantage or the disadvantage show. 
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ft pordon of the righto with which he fancies that God and natoie en 
dowed biro, be will be consoled by the reflection that all have to make 
the sacrifice, and that the concession is made for the protection,of his pn^ 
erty and hit life, for withoat government neither would be safe. 

Antiquity, Accordingly, we find, so deeply seated is the necessity fat 
government, that in the eariiest ages of the world a kind of government 
was existing among all tribes and nations; and so remarkable is this 
fac*t, that almost all that history records of the earliest people is the history 
of these kings. 

Z/niimrtality. In every part of the world, also, at the present day, where 

^umfui creatures are to be seen, there also some kind of government is 

found among them. Even the rudest among the savage nations have 

their kings and chiefs^ whose word is law, and whose power .is seldom 

disputed. 

Looality. But ^vemment, in its most perfect form, is generally found 
tmon^ the most civilised and enlightened people. Almost all the differ- 
ent kinds of government now existing, or that ever did exist, maybe 
reduced to three, namely, Monarchy, Jnstocracy, and Democracy. ^- 
der one of these forms every nation now known to exist is regulated 
and controlled. The painted Indian, whose life and death are at the 
mercy of his sachem, the naked African, who looks in terror at his king, 
and the wild Arab, whose chief is the sovereign arbiter in the division 
of the plunder obtained by the horde, fill are in fact the snbjectd of a 
monarcn. Rome, under the decemvirs, and Venice and Genoa under 
their nobles, presented the spectacle of an Aristocracy; while Athens, 
luxurious Athens, invested the chief power in an assembly of .the people^ 
and presented to the world a splendid example of a Democrat^. Each 
of these different forms is attended by its own peculiar aavantages 
and disadvantages which the unity of our subject does not permit us 
now to discuss. But the advantages of some form of government re- 
mains yet to be presented. 

AdvcuUagea. Order is said to be the first law of heayen. Bat among 
men it is essentially necessary for their very existence. Man, uncon- 
trolled and unrestrained, would ever be invading his brother's rights. 
Nothing would be safe. Might would be right, and the strongest might 
revel in the possession of that which the weaker had no power to keep 
from him. Laws emanate from government. Without goyemment 
there could be no laws. It is the &ws which protect every man in ditf 
enjoyment of his life, his liberty, and his possessions. Without laws, 
property would not be respected ; the weak would be the slaye of the 
strong, and the strong could enjoy their ill-gotton possessions only so 
long as they could maintain their ascendancy. It is government, ^ere- 
fore, that secures to every one the enjoyment of what he possesses, and 
restrains the sth>ng from encroaching on the rights of the yreak. 

Disadvantages, Every fonn of government is liable to abuse. Th^ 
v^ho are in power are engaged in a constant struggle to maintain that 
power, while the ambitions and the aspiring are eagerly watching their 
opportunity to supplant them. This gives rise to parties and cabals, to» 
plots and intrigues, to treachery, to treason and rebellion, to civil wars 
f nd family feuds, in which the innocent often share the punishment pre- 
lared for the guilty. But these evils are light in comparison with those 
which spring from anarchy, or want of government It becomes eveiy 
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thevefore, to lend his ud in support of the goTemment mider iHiicfa 

i^ lias pleased providence to place him, until that gOTemment showi by 
its actions that the good of the people for whom it was instituted is not 
its aim, and thereby renders rebellion a palliated ctU, if not a Tirtoe. 

Exercises. 



Time. 

Temperance. 

Modesty. 

Sculpture. 

Clemency. 

Religion, 

Morning. 

£yenii|g. 

Day. 

Night 

Ambition. 

Rerenge. 

Honor. 

Yirtue. 

Education. ' 

Truth. 

The World. 

Anger. 

Knowledge. 



On Jasticc. On 

The Mind. 

The corporeal faculties. 
Forgiveness. 
Affection filiaL 
Affection parental, 4cc 
Cruelty. 
Faith. 
Happiness. 
Flattery. 
Indolence. 
Justice. 
Magnanimity. 
Pohteness. 
Prudence. 
Courage. 
Fortitude. 
Disinterestedness. 
F>ideUty. 



Joy. 

Gaming; 

Industry. 

Luxniy. 

Patience. 

Pride. 



Conscience. 

CoinpassKMi. 

Equity. 

GenerositY. 

Melancholy. 

Humanity. 

Ingratitude. 

Fruity. 

Patnotism. 

Prodigality. 

Poverty. 



LXVI. 

THEMES. 



Themes are subjects^ or topics, on which a person writes 
or speaks. 

A theme, as defined bj Mn Walker, is the proving <^ 
some truth. 

Themes are divided into two classes, the simple and the 
complex. 

Simple themes comprehend such as may be expressed by 
one term or more, without conveying either an affirmation or 
a negation. Such as Logic, Education, Habit, The Fall of 
the Roman Empire, The Institution of Chivalry. * 



* Such. aUo, are the subjects of the last Exercises under the head of 
Regular Subjects. 
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Complex themes eomprehend such propositions «s admit of 
proof or illastratioQ ; expressing a judgment which of course 
may be denied without invoking anj positive contradiction in 
the meaning of the terms. The following are examples; 
** Logic is a useful stud j." " Youth is the season of im- 
provement/' *' 'Wisdom is better than riches." ^A pnbliie 
u preferable to a private education." 

In the last set of exeoeises the omirse'was laid down for the nianaee 
ment of "a regular snhjcct," which is prescrihcd by Mr. Walker in his 
'H'eacher's Assistant." What be calls " rceaUir subjects *' are desig:ned 
for simple themes. ' The course prescribed \v Mr. Jardine, in his Out- 
lines of a Philosophical Education, is less mochaniod, and is to be pre- 
ferred, because the mind of the student is less fettered bj **leaain|^ 
strings,** and left more to its own resources. The following are hJbi pf»* 
liminarjr remarks : 

" To give an illustration of a simple theme I shall suppose the aabjeeft 
to be Logic, and shall shortly apply the scholastic rules to the stroctnre 
of the essay which should be composed upon it." 

" The first rule directs the student to begin by fixing exactly the mean- 
ing of the term, which is the subject of the theme, removing every thing 
that is doubtful or equivocal in its signification ; and, when difiicnlties 
of that kind occur, the true import of the word must be cletermined by 
the ciinons of etymology, or by the practice of the best writers." 

" By the second rule, which is the principle one, he is required to ex- 
plain the essential and accidental qualities of the subject, here supposed 
to be loffic ; and to enumerate them, according to their order and import 
tance, and with a reference to the end which is contemplated by the 
logician. That end is the establishment of travh or the refutation of 
error, and it is accomplished by the application of those rules of right 
Masoning, in which the art of logic may be said to consist. In these 
rules are included definition, division, ^classification, as well as those 
general directions relative to pronositions which are derived from tht 
ancient dialectics. But it is unnecessary here to enlarge ; for the most 
important of the rules, for both kinds of themes, are the same, in so far, 
at least, as the c^ject of both is the attainment of clear notions, Indd ar 
nmsement, and perspicuous expression." 

** The special rules which relate to the management of complex themes, 
may be shortly enumerated. That no propositions, advanced as the 
ground of inference and deduction should be admitted, but upon the best 
and most solid evidence, arising from sense, from consciousness, or experi- 
ence, or from undeniable truths, such as axioms and intuitive propoeitions; 
or lasthr, ujion testimony, analogy, facts already proved, the undeviatinff 
laws of nature, &c.-^that the manning of the subject, and predicates o? 
the radical proposition be accuratel)^ fixed — tharthe extent of the affirma 
tion or negation be exactly ascertained, so that the proposition may be 
stated in the most intelligible manner, and the logical rules of division be 
applied— that the attention be next directed to the kind of evidence by 
which the proposition is established — and the aignments to be intro 
duced in such order, that those which precede shall throw light on those 
that follow, and form a connected chain of oomparisoni, by wl^^ tM- 
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Diatelr the agreement or disagreement, expressed in the ^poeition, 
flhall be made manifest; and finally that all objections i^ainrt the pwpty 
eition be candidly and explicitly answered. The prooffwhen it is lonfi^ 
may be concluded with a recapitulation, containing the nnitcd strengu 
of all the arguments which have been brought to confirm it** 

'^ It is impossible to prescribe rules which shall ezactlr accord with tlie 
"rariety of subjects which may come under this order of themes, and, there- 
fore, ii\uch. must be left to the judgment and experience of ^e teacher. 
It is not ereiT theme that requires the application of all the rules. TJie 
first rule may he sometimes necessary ; tne second is indispensable on all 
subjects ; the other rules are only occasionally required ; — a rigid adhe- 
rence to these rules might render composition stiff and formal ; but that 
"would, in a great measure, be prevented, by frequent use and judiekmi 
application." 

^ Though, in the management of complex themes, the rules of demon 
stration cannot be alyrays followed, yet the clearness, certainty, and pro- 
gress of that kind of reasoning, ought to be the standard, as the best and 
ipost effectual mode of procuring the assent of the.mind» Let the young 
composer imitate the geometrician, in first attempting to establish clearlv 
the datum on which the deduction rests, and then proceed, with gract 
nal and increasing strength, to the conclusion.'* * 

»■ ^ 111 .ail ■ » 

* It may, perhaps, be objected that the course here prescribed by Mr* 
Jardine is too difficult, for the young student. If perfect or finished com* 
positions were required, there might be good grounds for such an opioion. 
In all cases, perfect specimens must; m preceded by many unsuccess- 
ful eflbrts. An eminent writer has candidly acknowledged diat he would 
be ashamed to dieclose-the many unsuccess/nl attempts be had made, be- 
fore be could produce any iiing worthy of public attention. Imperfect, 
thenj as the first easajrs or the s^dent may be, they eonstitute the natural 
and indispensable steps which leaa to higher degrees of perfection. 

The following extract from one of Mrs. Sherwood's ** Social Tales ^' Is so 

Sertinent to the subject, that it is thonght that it will be useful to the sta- 
ent to present it m this place. The tale from which it is extraeted it 
tntitied '' Hoe Age*» 

^ It was the custom of my father, when I was a girl, to require of me 
every Saturday, a few pages written upon a given subject. Well do I re- 
member the. hours which I sometimes used to spend on these unfortunate 
Saturday mornings, in endeavoring to elicit sparks of genius from the 
cold iron of my brain ; and how pleased I was wont to be, when any thing 
Uke a bright idea presented itself to my imagination : such were welcome 
to me as ahceVs visits, which are said to be few and for between. 

** Much of my success, however, I found, depended upon the subject 
which was given me. When these subjects were fmitfnl and congenial to 
my feelings, the task was comparatively easy ; but when they were new 
and strange to me, my labor was greatly' increased, and so far from beinff 
able to put my ideas into any new form, I seemed to lose the power of 
expressing them, even in the most ordinary way. 

" Judge, then, what mnst have been my despair, when on a certiun Sat- 
urday, havinff stolen up into my father's study, with that sort of quiet 
pace* which children use when they are going about any thing they do not 
much relish, (for the motion of the foot is a never-varying hidex in a simple 
mind, of the feelings of the heart) I stood behind hb chair as he sat writ- 
ing, and said, ^ Papa, please for the subject of my theme, to day ? ' 
^Hbe age^ he replied, still writing on. 

18 
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" Of one'thiiiff,^ oontinnes Mr. JardinCi " the youngest student most be 
made sensible, m)m the evidence of his own consciousness, that he cwnat 
txptel to compote eom the $impUtt theme without directing and cantmuing ha 
power ofthmking upon it/* 

* InstractioDS cannot be too plain nor too minute, when directed to 
jonng persons enterins upon a new and difficult course of stndy. The 
ezp^ence of the perplexities which assail the juvenile mind, in its first 
eraeavors to discover materials and to find expressions, has indaoed me 
lo la/ aside the anthority of the teacher, and to place myself as the com- 
panion or friend of the student, in those moments when his difficolties are 
most formidable" * 

** I suppose, then, ' Emulation * chosen as the subject of a simple tfaeme, 
which the student is required to explam and illustrate, from lectures, books 



"'What, papa?* I said. 

** * Hoc Me, child,' he answered ; ' Eoe age — gp and make the best of it, 
but do n*t mstnrb me.' 

" * Hoc age.* I repeated, as I went down stairs. * Hoe age — it is Latin ; 
I know it is Latin. Hoe is thde^ and it is neuter, and the word thii^ Is 
understood ; and age ]& do; 1 know enough of Latin for this ; thererars. 
Hoe age means. Do this thinflf.* 

** So I mended a pen, and took a sheet of paper, and wrote * Hoc age ' 
in a fair hand at tiie top of the paper ; and then 1 added the translation ; 
and then wrote my own name in one comer, and the date at another; and 
then looked out or the ^nndow, and up to the ceiling, and wrote asiaia, and 
actually made out a sentence to this e£feot : * It is our duty, under every 
circumstance of life, to attend to this admonition ; * and there I stopped, 
' for the question suggested itself, to wit, what admonition ? Further, taere 
fore, I could not get, and when xAy father called me to dinner, I had not ad 
vanced an inch beyond the fuU round stop after the word admonition. 

" My father was one of the kindest and gentlest of parents, and when I 
presented my vacant sheet to him, he smiled, and said, * *T is as much as I 
expected ; but I am perfectly satisfied, nevertheless. If you have spent 
your morning in considering the nature of the injunetion meant to be ex- 
pressed in the words *■ Hoe age,' you have not lost your time." My father 
then entered into an explanation of the subject, and pointed out to me that 
these two words were equivalent to the Scripture injunction, *■ Whatso- 
ever thine hand findeth to do, do it with thy might' And then he showed 
me that the world abbunded with persons who never seemed to give their 
full and undivided attention to any thing which they had to cu>, and in 
consequence, when suddenly called upon to act or speak with promptitude, 
were never ready and never had their words or their actions at eonunand. 
' Hence,' continued he, * on smaller occasions, they are for ever wasting 
their time, and on more important ones losing advantages and opportunities 
never to be recovered.' My father added much more to me on tnis subject ; 
but as I shall hope, in what follows, to elucidate what he said by a veir 
appropriate example, I shall cite no more of his valuable discourse, with 
the exception of one remark only, which was most important; it was to 
this effect: that the salvation of the sonl is the thing to be done in the first 
instance ; the ^ Hoc age,' to which every human creature should principally 
attend — all other concerns being made subordinate^ this one object, and 
all other efforts or exertions being in the end wholly inefficient in producing 
the happiness of any individual, when this one tiling needful is neffloctodT* 

The whole of the tale, of which the above extract is merely the intro- 
duction, may well be recommended to the perusal of both teachers ao(f 
•tudents. 
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flkzi.d obserrations, in such a way as to commnnicate a distinct acoonnt of 
exKLalation to all who shall read his essay. Where are the materials to be 
/onnd ? His first recourse would probably be to authors who hare treated 
of emulation, from whom he might take what serves his purpose. But he 
is instructed that there is a nearer and much more fertile source, which 
'^nrill furnish him with materials, providing he seek for them in the proper 
y^raj. And what is that source ? His own mind, working upon the mat^ 
srials which he already possesses. Let him put the question to himself, 
~VVliat is emulation ? Here let him Feoollect tne early scenes in whic^ thii 
£eeling was first excited. On the verge of childhood, he must remember 
tJie language used in amusements, *■ I can do this, and you cannot,* ' I shaU 
l>e at that mark before you.* He may have, perhaps, read the beautlfu] 
^lescription of Qray, in the distant prospect of Eton College : 

Tfho^ foremost, now delights to cleave 
With pliant anou, the glassy wave, Ao. 

Or the description of the Trojan games, in the sixth book of die 
JEneid. He may recollect that, when at school, he contended for the first 

?lace in his class^-or may be now contending for the first prize at college. 
TpoB the recollection of these sceiies, and from associatea feelings which 
e^dst in. his mind, he is in some sort prepared to answer the question. 
What is * emulation ? ' A desire and endeavor to excel others, — to be the 
first in any competition." ■ 

"From whence proceeds,. or what excites this desire and endeavor ? 
ITrom obtaining an object first, which other competitors wish to possess. 
Xs it the intrinsic value of the object of competition ? No ; — it may be a 
sprig of laurel,^- a palm-branch, — a fox's tail, — a medal of little value, 
— ^ a book, a seat of preferment or of honor. Prom what, then, does the 
object receive its value ? It is the circumstance of obtaining it before 
other competitors. And what is it that gives such value to the being first 
in the competition ? It is ihe presence of many spectators and adimren. 
It is their reflected praise, whicji animates the competitors, — which makes 
the breast of the student palpitate when he receives the prize. Let-the 
competition take place in a desert, where there are no spectators, the charm 
is dissolved, and tiie competitors walk over the course without pleasure or 
expectation." 

" Agai% what are the effects of eijaulation ? When this principle oper- 
ates with fall effect, and under control of virtue and honor, it produces 
vigorous conflict, persevering exertion, contempt of difiiculties and dan- 
gers, increasing hopes, eager expectations, and, m the moments of success, 
exquisite deligh|. ' The student may have a clearer view of tins generous 
and energetic feeling, by turning his attention to the histories of great 
characters and great events, aiid distinguishing emulation from the effects 
of other feelings not unfrequently associated wUh it. He will thus be 
enabled to draw a line of distinction between it and lis collaterals, ambi- 
tion and fame. These fi^ upon the possession of their objects without anv 
view of competition, or of the means by which they maybe obtained, 
whereas the pleasures of emulation spring from the love of excellence and 
superiority.** 

" The experience of competitions, in which flie student has been en- 
gaged, or or those which he has obseiared, will suggest to him, that emula 
twn in its purest form can only ttdce place where Ae prize is won by the 
personal exertions of the individual. When any undue means are used 
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Id obtain it, or any obstacle indirectly thrown in the way of a rival conti- 
petitor, the generous flame of emnUition is extingnished, and a mean, 
aegrading rpirit is tobstituted in its place. One woald think that the 
mortification which the Btadj^. must suffer, when he receives a piixa 
which he is conscious he did nof deserve, should dispose him tor reject it 
as altogether unwordiy of his acceptance. The student cannot have for 

£>tten the manner in which the friendly stratagem of Nisns, in favor of 
ur^alus, was received by the other competitois at the celehnttioii of tht 
Trojan games.** 

** An enlarged view should be taken of the field of competition. Thai 
field may be called up by the imagination. The person in whom the trae 
spark of emulation is kindled, may imag^e himsdt placed npon the same 
arena with the competitors of other centuries and omer ages. Yiisil en- 
deavored to rival theYame of Homer, and Cicero that of Demosuenes 
When Csesar passed the statue of Alexander, he is said to have burst into 
tears, because the Macedonian had surpassed him in military achieve- 
ments. When ambition and emulation are conjoined in the same character 
occupied in similar exploits, it requires some discrimination to determine 
what belongs to each.** 

This sketch, of course, is not intended as a specimen of a«niple theme 
on emulation, but merely as a general outline of the materials, with the 
view of pointmg out to the student the course he should take to find them. 
He has only to embrace the subject of the theme closely, — to apply 
to his own mind for light and knowledge, — 16 press himself with inter- 
rogatories relative to his demands, — to follow the natural associations 
of things, and he will soon find materials enough, and arrive at mnch 
information which he could not otherwise have conceived to be within his 
reach. The concluding step is to select from these materials, and to 
arrange them according to the particular end he' has in view. If this part 
of his work be rightly performed, he will not find much difilcolty ill 
suitably expressing what he cleariy and distinctly knows.** 

[A list of subjects for Eiieroises will be found in the last article, under tlia 
head of Regular Subjects.] 

If the course thus hud down by Mr. Jaidhie for the management of 
themes, be found too loose or too difficult, the student may foUotv the 
more mechanical one of Mr. Walker. His course for regular subjects or 
simple themes has already beengi^en. The following is his course, with 
regard to themes in general : * 

After the Theme or Truth is laid down, the Proof oonsisto 
of the foUowiDg parts : 

1st The Proposition or Narrative; where we show the 
meaning of the Theme, hj amplifying, paraphrasing, or 
explaining it more at large. 

* It will be noticed that Mr. Walker designates simfU themgs as Rmlar 
Sidjeets ; while he embraces, under the term of Theme, those only whfoh in 

Sneral are called complex themes. This accords with his demiition of a 
eme, which he says is the "proving of some truth.** 
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2d. Tbe BeasoQ ; where we prove the troth of the Theme 
bj some reason or argument. 

dd. The Confirmation ; where we show the tmreasonahle- 
ness of the contrary opinion ; or, if we cannot do that, we try 
to brii^ some other reason in support of the former. 

4th. The Simile ; where we bring in something in nature 
or arty simihir to what is affirmed in our Theme, for illustrating 
the truth of it. 

5th. The £)xample ; where we bring instances from History 
to corroborate- the truth of our Theme. 

6th. The testimony or Quotation $ whexse we bring in pro- 
verbial sentences or passages from good authors, which show 
that others think as we do. 

7th. The Ccmclusion; when we sum up the whole and 
show the practical use of the Theme, by concluding with some 
pertin^it observations.* 

TOO HUGH FAMTLIAKITT OEKERAIrLT BBBSD8 COKTBHPT. 

J^vpoatian. There is no obseryation more generally true 
than that our esteem of a person seldom rises in proportion to 
our intimacy with him. 

Reason. Such is the general disguise men wear, that their 
good qualities commonly appear at first, and their bad ones are 
discovered by degrees r and this gradual discovery of tiieir 

* The rules are thus yersified by Mr. Walker 

The Froposition, the Reason, the ConfirmaHon, tne Simile^ the Example, 
the Tesiimomr, and the Conelnsion. 

The Theme at large the Proposition gives, 
And the same thought in other words oonceiyes. 
The Reason sho^d uie Proposition true, 
By bringing arguments ana proofs to view; 
The Confirmation proves th' opinion right, 
By showing how aosurd 's the opposite, 
r If that 's not to be done, it tries to explore 
Some proof in aid of what was given before. 
The Simile an apt resemblance brings, 
Wiiich shows the theme is tnie in otner things ; 
The Example instances from History draws. 
That by mankind's experience prove our cause: 
The Testimony to the wise appKjals, 
And by their suffrage our Opinion seals. 
Some useful observations oome at last. 
As a ooncliision ^rawn from what is paat. 

18* 
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fieulinga and weaknesses, mast necessarily lessen our apakm. 
of them. 

Oonfirmaiioiu It is the nature of man to have a bi^ 
opinion of any excellence he is not fiiUj acquainted with: be 
is prone to imagine it much greater than it really is ; mi 
therefore when it becomes thoroughly known, the expectadoa 
is at an end, and the good qualities which we at first admired, 
having no longer the recommendation of novelty, become not 
only less striking, but oflen produce indifference and contempt 

Simile. As the frogs in the fable were at first terrified by 
the nobe of the falling of the log which Jupiter threw down 
into the lake for their king, but by degrees became so famHiar 
with their wooden monarch as to despise it ; so kings bare 
oflen found by mixing too familiarly with their subjects, and 
masters by being too free with their servants, that they have 
lost their importance in proportion to their condescension. 

Example. James the First, King of England, was a man 
of considerable learning, and had as few bad qualities as the 
generality of his subjects ; but, by jesting with his attendante, 
and descending to childish familiarity with them, scarcely anj 
King of England was held in greater contempt. 

TesHmany. A celebrated teacher has said that young peo- 
ple cannot be too much on their guard against falling into too 
great familiarity with their companions ; for they are sure to 
lose the good opinion of those with whom they are familiar. 

Conehmon. It may, therefore, be laid down, as confirmed 
by reason and experience, tha,t nothing requires greater can- 
tion in our conduct, than our behaviour to those vnth whom 
we are most intimate. 

Exercises, 

The necessity of Exercise. 

The proper use of AmHsements. 

On Landable Exertion. 

The importance of a good character. 

The Folly of Dissipation. 

Want of Piety arises from the want of sensibility. 

The importance of Hospitality and the civilities of common lif« 

Religion consistent with true politeness. 

On the pleasures of Conversation. 

The dignity of virtue amid corrupt examples. 

The duties and pleasures of Keflection. 

The obligations of Learning to the Christian Beligion. 

On Decency as the only motive of our apparent virtues.- 
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Tlie importance of the gOTemment of temper. 

The value of the art of printing. 

The banefal effects of Indulgence. 

The influence of the Great. 

The Beauty and Happiness of an open behaTioor and an ingeniioiif 

Disposition. 
The utility of religions ceremonies. 
A good heart necessary to enjoy the beauties of nature. 
The wisdom of aiming at perfection. 

Family Disagreements the frequent canse of immoral oondact 
The selfishness of men of the world. 
The necessity of Temperance to the health of the mind. 
Advantages of music as a recreation, 
l^ecessity of atterldon to things as well as books.. 
The influence of fashion. f 

An honorable death preferable to a degraded life. 



Lxvn. 

ABSTRACTS. 

An abstract is a summarj, or epitome, containing the sub- 
stance, a general view, or the principal heads of a treatise or 
-writing. 

The taking of abstracts fW>m sermons, speeches, essays, &c. is an exer- 
cise which the student will And exceedingly useful in the coltivation of 
habits of attention, as well as of analysis. In writing abstracts, it is not 
necessary to endeavor to recall the exact language of the original, the 
purpose of the exercise is fully subserved, if the principal idea be recorded 

. ' Ihcample* 

ON DIVEBSIOKS. 

It is generally taken for granted, by most young people of fortune, that 
diversion is the principle-object of lire ; and this opinion is often carried 
to such an excess, that pleasure seems to be the great ruling principle 
which directs all their thoughts, words, and actions, and which makes all 
the serious duties of life heavy and disgusting. This opinion, however, is 
oo less absurd than unhappy, as may 1^ shown by taking the other side of 
the question, and proving that there is no pleasure and eiijoyment of life 
without labor. 

The words commonly used to signify diversion are these three, namely, 
relaxation, amusement, and recreation ; and the precise meaning of these 
words may lead us to very useful instruction. She idea of relaxation is 
token from a bow, which must be tmbmt when it is not wanted to be used. 
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Ihftt Its clatddtj ma^ be p rcg ci T ed . Amusement literally means ja oo* 
casiooal fonuUdng of the mumb, or the laying aside our books when we 
are weary with study ; and recreation is the refreshing or recreath^ of 
<mr spirits when they are e:i(haiisted with labor, that they may be xeaAT, 
in due time, to resame it again. 

From these considerations it follows that the idle man who has no wod 
can hare no play; for, how can he be relaxed who is nerer bent? Bow 
can he leare the Moses who is never with them ? Honvr can play refresh 
him who is never exhausted with business ? 

When diversion becomes the business of life, its nainre. is disn^; 
aU rest presupposes labor. He that has no variety can have no enjoy- ^ 
ment ; he is surfeited with pleasure, and in the better hoars of reflection 
would find a refuge in labor itself. And, indeed, it fnay be observed, that 
there is not a more miserable, as well^as a more worthless being, than a 
young person of fortune, who has nothing to do bat find out some new 
wav of doing nothing. 

A sentence is pasMd upon all poor men, that if they will not woii, tbet 
shall not eat ; and a similar sentence seems passed upon the rich, who, if 
they are not in some respect useful to the public, are abnost sure to be* 
come burthensoniie to themselves. This blessing goes along with eveiy 
useful employment; it keeps a man on good terms with himself, and 
consequently in good spurits, and in a capacity df plcasin^^ and being 
pleased with every innocent gratification. 

As labot is necessary to procure - an appetite to the body, there most 
also be some previous exercise of the mind to prepare it for enjoyment; 
indulgence on any other terms is false in itself, and ruinofia in ita ooose- 
qnenoea. Mirth degenerates into senseless riot, and gratification soot 
terminates in satiety and disgust 

Abstract of the above. 

1. It isaeonunon error to suppose that diyersioh stmB 
form the business of life, the contrary being true^ 

2. This is proved by the derivation of the words used to 
express diversion — viz., relaxation, amusement^ and recrea- 
tion. 

3. Thej who have no labor can have no diversion. 

4. When diversion becomes labor, it is no longer diversion. 

5. Ail men must have occupation, or be miserable. 

6. There must be labor of mind as well as labor of tb^ 
body, for the well being of both. 

JExercises. 

iixercises in the practice of taking abstracts are frequently prtsented 
by the preacher. They may also be found in volumes of sermons, in ps- 
liodical papers and essays, m common text-books in literary institutioiiii 
and in the wide circle of English literature It is not, therefore, deemed 
Importarit to present them in detail in this volume. 
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Lxvm. 

The faculty of invention, it is thoaght, has been safllciently 
esiercised in the preceding principles to enable the student now 
to fill out ai) essay from headsi outlines, or abstracts, bb in 
ihe following 

. JExcunpU, 

pK JD(DBP£KDSKOS. 
ilSAIMI. 

1. No being perfectly independent but God. 

2. The dependence created by trade and oommerce is, in 
£bcXj a kind of independence. 

3. Pecuniary dependence the most humiliating of any. 

4. Pecuniary dependence naturally degrades the mind and 
depraves the heart. 

6. Young people ought to be particularly careful to avoid 
pecuniary dependence. ' ; 

The Eisay founded on the above heads. 

m 

Independence, in the lai^gest and most unlimited sense, is, to created 
beings, a state impossible. No beinf is perfectly independent, bai the 
One Supreme Being : all other beings, by their yery nature,>re dependent, 
in the first place, on their Creator, and in the second, on their fellow* 
creatares ; froin whose good-will and assistance they derive their chief 
happiness. 

This dependence, howeyer, consists in a mntnal interchange of good 
offices; in such a suitable return of fay<Mr8 received, as makes each party 
obli^d to the other, and at the same time leaves each other indepei^dent 
This kind of dependence we find in different countries, that trade in com* 
modities which are necessary to both ; by which means, they become use* 
fnl, but not indebted to each other. 

But the most genend sense of independence is that of property. The 
drcnlating medium, called money, and which is the representative of al 
most every thing that we wish, has in it something so sacred, that we can 
never receive it gratuitously, without losing our dignity and becoming 
depend mt We may ask for favors of another kind, and though th^ are 
granted to us, i^ are not degraded ; but if once we ask a pecuniary favoi^ 
we lose our independence, and become enslaved. No more can we con* 
Terse with our creditor on the same equal terms that we did before. No 
more can we oontrovert hi» opinion, and assert our own: a coasdoui ia* 
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fcirioritT htm deprired iu of freedom, and we are the slaye of him who wai 
foimeriT our equal 

But the most deplorable part of this picture is, that dependence not only 
enslaTes the mind, bat tends to deprave the heart. We feel ourselves 
degraded by receiving peconiary favors, aqd conscious of what oar creditor 
must think of ns, when we cannot return Uiem, we are apt to view him 
with an eye of jealousy and distaste ; and thus become guilty of one of the 
worst of crimes, the crime of ingrotitade. 

Yoang people, who know but little either of themselves or of the world, 
are apt to think such pictures of human nature misanthropicaL Thqr 
are, however, such as have been drawn by the experience of all ages and 
nations ; and concur with several other traits to showr us the natural de> 
pmvity of man. If, therefore, we wish to preserve ourselves independent, 
—if we wish to maintain a proper dignity of character and freedom of 
opinion, — if we desire, above all things, to preserve ourselves from that 
depravity of heart, which we are so apt to shde into when we cannot pay 
our debts, — let us beware of borrowing money; for, as' oor immoital 
Shakspearo saysi 

" A lota oft loMth both Itself and Mend, 
And bonowlng dolls the' edge of ha8h«ndi3r.'* • 

Exercises.' 



On the MuUtpUcation of Books. 

1. No amusements more attainable, or attended with more satisfactiaDt 
than those derived from literary subjects. ^^ 

2. The student can enjoy in nia library all that has employed the actiT0 
mind of man. 

3. Beading especially gratifying to those who are confined hj profession 
or by circumstances. 

4. Much of the student's time necessarily employed in retrscmg thft 
progress of those who have gone before Kim. 

5. Modem authors justify to themselves and others the ad^tion whi^ 
they make to the number of books. 

2. 

On (^ meam of rendering old age honoralAe and comfortable, 

1. Man degenerates in his nature as hetidvances in life. 

2. That state is wretdbed, when the heart loses its sensibility. 

3. Old age, though insensible to many pleasures, has a keen perceptiflii 
pf pain. 

4. Old age not always attended with natural infirmity. 

5. A life of temperance preserves the equanimity of the mind. 

6. A devotional spirit will afford the most lively enjovmenjs. 

7. These enjoyments increase with the nearness o^ the approach w 
fhiition. 

8. That life honorable which affords the most useful lessons of virtoe. 

9. That life comfortable, which, although unattended with absolute en 
^yment, has a solace for pain and a prospect of enjojonent near. 
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3. 

ModeratioH in our vMes neoetaary, 

1» Man's active mind seldom satisfied with its present condition. 
SL Restlessness and excitement prevalent 

3. Ambition and hope constantly deceive us with delnsive dreams. 

4. If we dwell with satisfaction on the ideal, the real can never fa]fil 
our expectations. 

5. !Few have realized their expectations. Many have been disappointed 
and deceived. 

6. ITThat is rational and attainable, should, therefore, be the only objeets 
of desire. 

4. 

Weedth andfortunt afford no ground fir envy, 

1 . IBnvy most generally excited against wealth and fortone. 

2. The rich and fortmiate are not always happy. 
3;. We are deceived by appearances. 

4> The poor are exempted from many evils to which the rich are 
Babjected. 

5. The rich have troubles from which the poor are exempted. 

C. The real wants and enjoyments of life are few, and are common to 
almost aU classes. 

7» If the balance of happiness be adjusted fiurly, it will be fonnd that 
all conditions of life fare equally welL 



LXIX. 

DIVISIONS OF A SUBJECT. 

One of the most difficult of the departments of composition 
ocHisists in methodizing, or arranging, a subject ; laying it out, as 
it were, and forming a sort of plan on which to treat it. The 
writer may be figuratively said to make a map of it in his 
own mind, ascertaining its boundaries, that is to say, the col" 
lateral subjects T^th which it is connected, its dependencies, 
influences, and prominent traits. And as no two geographers 
would probably layjdown the same country exactly in the 
same way — some giving special attention to the mountains, 
others to the rivers, others to the sea-coast, others to the chief 
towns, &c., so no two writers would probably " map out " a 
subject in the same way. On this subject the following direc- 
tions will probably be useful to the student : 
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BftTinjg; before hie mind the precise object of inqairy, and baying ibo 
stated, either in a formal manner or by implication, the proposiUon to be 
•npportcd, the writer now should tnm his attention to the formatioii of hii 
plan ; or, in other words, he should determine in what order and conuec- 
lion his thoughts should be presented. Thas are formed th headux 
iivisions of a composition. These must correspond in their nature to the 
leading design ana character of the performance. 

In argumentative dlscu&sions, the neads are distinct propositions or a^ 
^ments, designc^d to support and establish the leading proposition. 

In persuasive writings, the headt are the different considerations which 
Che writer would place before his readers, to inflnence their minds, sod 
induce them to adopt the opinions and pursue the eonne which ha 
leoommends. 

In didactic writings, thej are the different points of instruction. 

In narrative and descriptive writings, they are the dilferent erents asd 
scenes which are successively brought before the mind. 

No rules of universal appucation can be given to aid the writer in icrn^ 
ine the plan, or methoduana his subject His plan most vary with the 
subiect and the occasion, Xioom is also left for the exercise of the tssto 
and judgment of the writer. But although no special rules cso be 
applied, the following general directions may be serviceable, so &r, at ksi^ 
as they may prevent or correct a fanltjr division : 

Firti. Every divbion should lend directly to the pwpose whidi Ibe 
writer has in view, and be strictly subservient to the rules of unity. ^ 

Second, One division must not include another, but be distinct and m 
dependent in itself. 

Third, The different divisions should, so far as ma^ be, be so oompr»> 
hensive, as to include all that can with propriety be said in leladon to w 
subject, and, when taken together, present the idea of one whole. 

In illustration of these rules, let us suppose that it is proposed to wnto 
an essay on fXlied DuHea. The wriler designs to show, as the object of 
the essay, that children should render to then: parents obedience and love. 
His division is as follows: — Children should rei^der obedience and Ion 
to their parents. 

1. Because they are under obligations to their parents for benefits re- 
ceived from them. 

2. Because in this way they secure their own happiness. 
8. Because God has commanded them to honor their parents^ 
In this division there is a manifest reference to the object of the ^™^' { 

The different heads are also distinct from each other, and, taken cogctbtf^ 
give a sufficiently full view of the subject It is in accordance, then, with i 
the preceding directions. Let us now suppose that the foDowing divisKA 
had been made : — Children should render love and obedience to tbar 
parents. 

1. Because they are under obligations to them for benefits leceiTed 
from them. 

2. Because their parents furnish them with food ^nd clothmg. 

3. Because in this way they secure then: own happiness. 

4. Because there is a satisfaction and peace of conscienoe in the die* j 
cnarge of filial duties. 

This division is faulty, smce the different parts are not distinct fr^ 
each other. The second head is included mider the first, and the feo^ 
under the thud. I 
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Jl third dirision might be madeasfoIlowi'—CiiildmiiluMiId 
obedience and love to their parents. 

1. Because they shoidd do what is right 

2. Because in this way they seciue t&eir own happinen. 

3. Because God has commanded them to lore their ponna. 

It may be said of the first pa«t<rfthiB division, that uhif no pa**if^f|wf 
reference to die olject of the writer. It is a troth of general appUealioii, 
and ma^with equal propriety be assigned in enforcing any other dnty, aa 
well as that of filial obedience. It is also implied in the other heads, 
since children do what is right, when, in obedience to God's command, 
they seek to seoire their own happiness.* 

In the divisions made in the mind of the writer in forming his plan, ha 
may present them as independent topics, to be united bySie reasomng 
which he tsmploys in support of eacn; or as disdnet propositions, each 
of which has a particular bearing on what he purposes to prove or to 
eulvance 

JSiscmqde of Jkdq^endeni Tvpia^ 

ON CHABITT. 

Senses in which it is-nsed in Scripture. 

The kindred virtues with which it is allied 

Its operaliQn on individuals. 

On Society. 

Pield of action extended by Christianity. 

EaeoimpU of Duiinui ProporitionM. 

t. Charity employed in the Sci ipUm ei to denote all the good aflbetloM 
which we should bear to one another. 

2. Charity the most impoitaAt duty eigoined in Holy Writ 

3. Charity is an active 'principle. 

4. Charity does nOt give eveiy man an equal title to <mt love^ 

5. Charily prodaoes peealifir and important effeett oq indiTidul ehar- 
iKtei; 

The iniportanoe of a good education. 

Happiness foanded on rectitude of oondnct^ 

Virtne man's highest interest 

The misfoitimes of men mostly chargeable on themselves. 



* The qnestiott may arise, says Mrv Kewmaa, ftom whose valuable 
tieattse oa Sbetoric the above direetions are prfnoipally d«rived, Is it of 
imBortanoe distinctly to state the plan whloh is pursned in treating any 
Bu^ect ? To this question he re^ee„ that in the treatment of intricate tnb- 
jects, wbere there are many dlvisioas„ and where it is of importance that 
the order and connection of each part should be oareftiUy observed, to state 
the divisions is the bettetr coujse. But it is Air from beinff essentisL 
Th<M^ we never shou\<| write without forming a distinct plan for our own 
mt, yet it mav often Wbe&t to let othen gather this plan from reading our 
urodactions. * A pla^ is a species of se^olding to aid w »? ereojng tbe 
(tiilding. Wheut^Qdiilee IS finished, we may let the soaffoldiagfali; 
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TIm tool is immortmL 

GodisetemiL 

Ommsdenoe and onmipreseiice of the Deitj. 

Diflblenoe of our abilities a mark of wisdom. 

The impoftaaoe of oider in the distribution of time. 

Change of external condition often adverse to Tirtae. 

The mortifieations of yice greater than those of virtue. 

Fottitnde of mind 

The influence of devotion on the happiness of mimkind. 

The power of castom. 

The real and solid enjoyments of life. 

Tlie vanity of wealth. 

Nothing formed in vain. 

BemarL The plan, or the right division of a composition, should be a 
prominent object of attention and stjidy. The young writer will find k 
a very useful exercise, in all his compositions, to lay down his plan fiis^ 
before writine. In this way habits or consecutive thinking will be formed 
and a principle of order established in the mind, which will be imparted 
to eveiyiiibject of its contemplation. 



LXX. 

JkHFLEPICATION. 

Amplification may be defined an enkigement, by varioo 
examples and pToo&. 

YarionB are the wajb in which writers amplifj, or enlarge, 
npon the propositions which they advance. The ingenuity of 
the writer may here have full play, providing that he do not 
violate the unity of his subject There are, however, some 
general principles which the student should have in view in 
the performance of such an exercise. 

The principal object of amplification is to exhibit more fully the mesn- 
ing of what naa been advanced. This maybe done as follows : 

1. By formal definitions and paraphrases of the propositions forming 
the heads of a subject This is particularly requisite when the woids 
emploved in the proposition are ambiguous, new, or employed differently 
ftom their common acceptation. 

a. By piesentinflp the proposition in various forms of expression, avoid- 
ing abaolnte tautology, and showing in what ^[eneral or restricted sense 
Ihe words employed should be i^eceived, explaining the manner, also, in 
^ch to guard against mistakes. 
. 9* 97 giying in^yji^l instances, explanatory of the general pioposi 
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4. By simfles, eompanaons, antitheses, and historical allnsions. 

'WritiD|;8 which are designed to excite emotions, and to influence tha 
will, requre a more extended amplification than those which are argument- 
ative, or those addressed directly to the understanding. In the former 
case, it is desirable that the mind should be led to dweU on what is |>re* 
aented to it, and to notice whatever is fitted and designed to excite the 
desired emotion. Hence, copiousness of detail, and a full and minute 
statement of attending circumstances, are required. But an aigument 
should be stated concisely and simply, excepting only when it is in itself 
abstrase and complex, and when it is addresMd to minds uncnltivated 
and unaccustomed to connected reasonings. In inch cases, eren an ar 
gotnent may, with propriety, be amplified or enlaiged* 

The sncceEsfnl exercise of amplification depends, 

1. Upon extent and command of -knowledge ; 

2. On the power of illustration ; 

3. On definiteness of thought in our reasoningi; 

4. On copiousness of expression. 

[The subjects of the Extrcises. in various parts of this volume, will pr% 
sent a sufficient opportunity for Ine student to praetise Uie art of ampb 
fication.] 



LXXL 
ILLUSTRATION OF A SUBJECT. 

lUustration pioperlj signifies the rendering dear what is 
obscure or abstruse. 

It is often the case, that fiubjects for consideration are pre« 
sented which; at first view appear to afford no avenue hj 
which they may be approached. All appears dark around 
them; the subjects themselves appear isolated and distinct 
from any form of close examination. But>-^ they are re- 
Tolved in the mind, some connecting point is discovered, in 
which they may at last be seen to be united or closely allied 
to other subjects, and plain and dear deductions and infer- 
ences may be drawn from them. The process by which the 
illustration of such subjects may be effected, is thus explained 
by Mr. Jardine, in his remarks on what he calls " The Fourth 
Order of Themes." * 

** To inTSStigate, is, in the original sense of the word, to search out for an 
absent object, oy discovering and following out the traces which it has left 

- — ^ — - — - - ' — - ■ . - ■ - ■■ - — 

• Jasdme's ** Outlines of a Philosophical Sdneation)** page 922. 
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In the iMtli orer which it has PtMed. Thus, wo attempt to discoteraper 
•on who ha» cooMaled himteli, by marking' /us foot9t^9 towards the pun 
of hia retroat ; and on tho same principle, the honnd may be literally s»d 
to inToatinta the track of the fox, by pnnmn^ the scent, which lemaunoii 
the line along which the latter had directed his flight. * 

^ To tibeae familiar proceaaea may be compared the keen and eflrnnt 
Mtreh of the mind, in its endeavors to ascertain the unknown csiues aad 
prinoiplea of thinga. Indeed, (he perplexed anxiety which the aet^ogoAsa 
ozhibiU in the aearch of game, affords a atrikin^ example of the canH 
anxiona, and ocoaaionaUy diaappointed atate of nund which the phiksopoer 
ftcqpently experiences m hia raaearchea after tnith. Trusting to a penu* 
•loij, natural to tho human mind, that every effect must have a cause, uid 
that tiie connection between eanaea and their effects is constant and m. 
form, the student of iiature proceeds through the labyrinth of phenomena, 
guided by the chain which associates every event he witnesses with Noe 
prior event, which he infers must have preceded it, until at length n 
arrives at that ultimate point, which marks the boundary of physical can 
ation, and limits the researches of philosophy. 

*' Suppose, for example, he proposes, as an object'Of investigation, to » 
covet tl»e state of Egsrpt in respect to government, acience, and art, m m 
time of Moses, and the only 4&i/«m» given, is this single f^t— thatfitt 
Ihien existed in Egypt at that period, in what manner should the stn^ 
be dbected to proceed ? He must begin with directing his attention cIomt 
to this fact as an effoct. and then consider that fine linen — that u, m0 
oompamtively to other fabrics at that time — must be formed of fine ^i^ 
which can only be made of fine flax, which must also have &^^ ^^'^ 
various acts or preparation, in which many workmen aro employeo, benn 
the threads oonid be made into fine linen. . 

The production cifineJUw supposes «n improved state of agricnltnre,^ 
the raising of many other kinds of grain. — wneaty4)arleT, &c., — to snppon 
the cultivators of flax, and the artists who form it into cloth. In no coontty 
can flax be the sole article of cultivation.' It may be, then, certainly u 




fioi 



loom, which must be acconunodated to the fine texture of the threads; am 
• fine loom cannot be made without much skill in the arts of w^riuog ^^ 



and wood. The former is extracted; with great labor, from ores, dog fr^J 
the bowels of the earth, and must go throu^ many difficult and labonow 




* The following remarkable Instance of the wonderful powers'of reasoning] 
by the abbrlhines of this coantrv, is presented to the student, to enable him ^vf^z^g 
cute similar inquiries to a satisfadtory result. The extract is from * * Tbatcber f -b^' 
of the Indians,'' ^_ ^a--- 

** Owing partly to his oreanizatlon, doubtless, as well as to hts mode of J^a^Jo 
chndhood up. the senses of the Indian are extremely acute. It is related, ™ J^frto 
times, that a hunter, belonging to one of the western tribes, on his return h^!^ 
his hut one day. discovered that his venison, which liad been hung op ^S^^iJaS 
been stolen. . After taking ubservations on the spot, he set off In pursuit of the tiu». 
whom he traced through the woods. Having gone a little distance, he met so"*.P!S 
sons, of whom he^lnqulred, whether they had seen a little, old white man, with a «»" 
gun, accompanied by a small dog, with a ihott tail. They repUed In the «ffl"l^"ou 
and upon the Indian assuring them that the man thus described had stolen htojem 
•on, they desired to be informed ho^ he was able to give such a minute def^PTt 
of a penson he had never seen. The Indian repUed thus : The thief is a lUt^J^S^ 
know by his having made a pile of stones to stand upon, in order to reach the venw"" 
from the height I hung it standing on the ground. That he Is on old man, I ^^^i 
h.s short steps, which I have traced over the dead leaves in the woods ; that be v ■ 




has a ihatt tail, I discovered by the mark it made in the dust where he wat aitioigt « 
Uae time t!:at bis auptar was- taking down the venison. '* 
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processes before it becomes malleable. The latter, alio, most nnderat 
much preparation before it can go into the hands of the caipenter ; and toe 
loom itself is a complex machuie, snppoiting great skill and progms of th« 
mechanical arts in Egypt at the time m Moms. 

The weaving of fine Unen, too, supposes that artist^ by imitation and ex 
ample, have acquired skill and dezteritv in that art ; and such perfectioo 
cannot be expected in anj country, till a division of labor — the createst 
instrument of improvement in all tlie arts —be in some degree established. 

The skQIul weaver must be wholly oocopied in makinc fine linen % and, 
therefore^ there must exist many otlier artists employed In proridiog fooi, 
clothes, axkd lodging, — the necessaries and conveniences of fife. 

Before the arts could have made such progress in any country, men must 
have acquired much knowledge of (acts and events, by observation and ex 
perience ; and have laid the foundation of general knowledge, by speculat 
ing on means of improving the arts; on removing the obstacles which 
retard their progress, and in opening up prospects oTnii^r degi'ces of per 
fection. 

Farther, without taking up time to follow the natural and connected pro 

Sess of the arts from their rude to their more perfect stale, — I conciudo 
is process of investigation -with observing that there can be little progress 
either in art or science in any countij, without the existence of a supreme, 
controlling power, in some or other of its forms ; by which men are com 
polled to hve in peace and tranquillity, and the different orders of society 
are prevented from encroaching on each other, by every individual being 
kept in his proper station. No arts or division of labor, — no fine linen or 
fine workmanship of any kind, can be found in those nations which live in 
continual warfare, either among themselves, or with their nei^bors. Thus, 
by such a continued chain of regnUr and progressive deductioos, nrooeed- 
Ing from the datum with which it began, and without information urom any 
other qaai:;ter, we have sufficient re|ison to believe, that, at the time ot 
Moses, Egypt was a great and populous country ; tliat tlie arts and sciences 
had made considerable progress, and that government and laws were estab- 
lished. 

SuMectsfar iUtuiraiion. 

What may be learned ofthe state of Greece, and of the character of 
tiiat natiop at the time when Homer wrote the Iliad, without drawing in* 
formation from any other source than from the Iliad itself 1 

What was the state of the Highlands of Scothind^ as indicated by the 
poems of Oasian ? Are there any marks in these poems of a later origin 
than that generally assigned to them ? 

What were the^anses which prodnced an absolute govenmient atBomo 
under Augustus ? 

What occasioned the conspuiicy of CatiUne ? 

Is the chanccter of HannibiEd, in Livy, supported by the narrative he hae 
given of his transactions ? 

What were the grounds upon which the Trojans trusted to Simon*8 
ncoonnt of the wo^en horse ? 

What are the difficulties which occur in forming ft standard of taste 1 

In what sense is poetry called an imitative art ? 

What are the proofs by which Home Tooke confirms his theory of the 
ongin of prepositions and conjunctions in the English langu|f;e ? 

What are the standards by which we judge of the perfection of one Un 
gnago above another 1 

What are the causes which render it difficult for the student to lusqnire 

ft habit of attention ? 
What waa the origin of the present political parties in the United States 1 

19* 
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Lxxn. 

OH THE TREATMENT OF A SUBJECT 

The first and leading object of attention in every oompo- 
■ition is, to determine the precise point of inquiry, — the 
pvopoaiUon which is to be laid down and supported, or the 
subject which is to be explained or described. Unless the 
writer has steadily before him some fixed purpose which he 
would obtain, or some point which he. would reach, he will be 
liable to go astray, — to lose himself and his readers. It is 
not until he has determined on tbe^ definite object that he pro- 
poses to accomplish, that he can know what ^dews to present, 
and how to dwell on the di£(erent topics be may discuss. 

Let ns suppose, in illustratiiig the .views now to be presented, that the 
thoughts of uie writer have b^n tamed towards the manifestatioiis of 
wisdom, goodness, and power, in the works of creation around him, and 
be wishes his readers to be mindful of these things. By asking hioosdf 
the three following questions with regard to the train of thonght in his 
mind, his ideas will mimediately assume some definite form, and he will 
be enabled to present them in a lucid and systematic manner. 

1st What is the fact 1 

2d. Whyisitsol 

3d. What conseauences result from it ? - 

And with regara to the first point of inquiry, namely, * What is the 
fact?* in reply it may be said, — that, in the material world, there are 
numerous indications of infinite wisdom and beneyolence, and oi At 
mightypower. 

2. * Why is it so ? * or. How is the existence of these works to be ac 
counted for ? What is the cause ? To which it may be replied, that God 
created them. 

8. Agnin ; * What consequences result from it ? ' Tk> this the answer 
may be given, that — Men should live mindful of God. 

By embodying the results of these inquiries, he will obtain the follow- 
ing conclusion or point at which he aimed, namely, — Men who live in the 
midst of objects which show forth the perfections of the great Creatoi 
should live middful of him. 

It is not necessary, that the propositi<)n to be supported should always 
be thus formally stated, though this is usually done in writings of an ai^ 
gumentative nature. Sometimes it is elegantly implied, or left to be in 
ferred from the introductoiy remarks. 

It is a common impression with young writers, that the wider the field 
of inquiry on which they enter, the more abundant and obvious will be 
the thoughts which will offer themselves for their use. Hence, by se- 
lecting some general subject, they hope to secure copiousness of matter, 
and thus to find an easier task. Experience, however, shows that the 
reverse is tme, — that, as the field of inquiry is nanrowed, questions arise 
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mote exciting to the mind, and tiioviglits are tngg^sted of gmler Talna 
and interest to the readers. Snppose, aa an iUiutntion, 3iat a writer 
prop^ises to hunself to write an essaj on 'literatore.' Awnwiff the nn 
meroiis topics which might be trooed npon nnder this term, no mnty 
coald be preserved. The thoughts advanced would be common-phice and 
aninteresting. But let some distinct inqnixT be proposed, or some asser- 
tioa be made and supported, and there will be an influx of interesting 
thoughts presented in a distinct and connected manner. 

Instead, therefore, of the gmenU subject * Literature^* let us suppose a 
particaUr subject, namely, a * Defence of literarr studies in men of busi* 
ness * is proposed. It will be seen b]r the foUowmg model how spontane- 
ously, as it were, ideas will present themsdves, and ¥rith iHiat ease they 
can be arranged with the a^tnctest regard to unity. 

£lxainple. 

JL DSFEKCE OF LITEBABT STUDIES IN MEN OF BUSINESS. 

Among th» eantioDs which prudence and worldly wisdom inculcate on 
the Tonnfify pr at least among those sober truths whicn experience often pre 
tends to nave acanired, is that danger, which is said to result from the pur 
suit of letters ana of science, in men destined for the labors of business, for 
the active exertions of professional life. The abstraction of leamlnr, the 
Bpeculati<»is of science, and the ylsionaiy excursions of fancy are fata^ it is 
said, to the steady pursuit of common objects, to the habits of plodding in 
dustry, which ordinary business demands. The fineness of mind which is 
cieated or increased by the study of letters, or the admiration of the arts; is 
sup»po6ed to incapacitate a man for the drudgery by which professional 
eminence is ^ned; as a nicely tempered edge, applied to a coarse and 
rugged material, is unable to perform what a more common instrument 
would have successfully achieved. A young man, destined for law or com 
merce, is advised to loox only into his folio of precedents, or his method of 
book-keepine ; and dulness is pointed to his homage, as that benevolent 
goddess, under whose protection the honors of station and the blessings of 
opulence are to be. obtained ; while learning and |;enius are proscribed, a» 
leading their votaries to barren indigence and mented nefflect 

In doubting the truth of these assertions, I think I shall not entertidn any 
hurtful degree of skepticism, because the general current of opinion seems, 
of late years, to have set too strongly in the contraij direction, and one • 
may endeavor to prop the fallhig cause of literature, without being accused 
of blameable or dangerous partiality. 

In the examples which memory and experience produce of idleness^ of 
dissipation, and of poverty, brought on by mdulgence of literary or poetical 
en^usiasm. the evidence must necessarily be on one side of the question 
only. Of tne few whom learning or genius has led astray, the ill success 
or the ruin is marked by Ihe celeboty of the sufierer. Of the many who 
have been as dull as they were profli^te, and as imorant as thej[ were 
poor, the fate is unknown, from tne insignificance of ttiose by whom it was 
endured. If we may reason a priori on the matter, the chance, I think, 
should be on the side of literature. In young minds of any vivacity, there 
IS a natural aversion to the drudgeiy of business, which is seldom overcome, 
till the efiervescence of youth is allayed by the progress of time and habit, 
or till that very warmth is enlisted on the side of their profession, by the 
opening prospects of ambition or emolument From this tyranny^ as youth 
conceives it, of attention and of labor, relief is commonly sought from some 
favorite avocation or amusement, for which a young man either finds or 
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aportfoo oThif time, titber patiently plods ttiiviighhistaak,liifln» 
titkm ef its ^mroMli, or anticipetM its airiyal by deserting his voik b«bn 
tiM legal pcrioa for amnsemeot is arrived. It ma^ fairly be qoestioBB^ 
whether tne most imiocent of these amusements is either so honorable or as 
safe as the avocation of learning or of science. Of minds uninformed snd 
gross, whom youthful spirits agitate, but fancy and feeling have no power 
to impel, the amusement will generally be boisterous or efiemioale, wiB 
either dissipate their attention, or weaken their force. The emplo^npntaf 
a young man*s vaeaiit hoius is often too little attended to hyr thoee n^ims 
ten. who exact the most scrupulous observance of the penoda destmed ftr 
business. The waste of time is, undoubtedly, a very calculable loss ; batthft 
waste or the depravatiion of mind is a loss of a much higher deoominstaoo. 
rhe votary of study, or the enthusiast <^ fanc^, may incur the first, bat 
the latter will be suffered chiefly by him whose ignorance or waat of imag- 
ination has left him to the grossness of mere sensnal enjovments. 

In this, as in other respects, the love of letters is friendly to sober mss 
ners and virtuous conduct, wnich^ in every profession, is the road to snooea 
and to respect. Without adoptmg the common-place reflections aasinit 
tome partioular departments, it must be fdlowed, tnat, in mere men of boa 
ness, there is a certain professional rule of right, which is not always honor 
able, ind, tiiougii meant to be selfish, very seldom profits. A supepor 
education generuly corrects this, by opening'the mind to different motifvi 
of action, to the feelings of delicacyi tne sense of honor, and a contempt oC 
wealth, when earned by a desertion of those princijples. 

To the improvement of our faculties as weu as of^ourprineiples, the lovs «( 
letters appears to be favorable. Letters reouire a certain sort oT-n^lieatiaa 
though of a kind, perhaps, very different from that which businesa woiim 
recommend. Granting that they are unprofitable in themselves, aa ttet 
word is used in the language of me worid, yet, as developing the powers tf 
thought and reflection, they may be aa amusement of some use, aa thoee 
sports of (ddldreo, in which numbers are used to familiarize them to the 
elements of arithmetic. They give room for the exeroise of that diaoem 
ment, that comparison of objects, that distinction of causes, which is to ia 
crease the skill of the physician, to guide the speculations of the merohant, 
and to prompt the arguments oi the lawyer; and, though some profeeaiona 
emplov but very few faculties of the mind, yet there is scarcely any branch 
of business in which a man who can ^nk will not excel him who Can onlf 
labor. We shall accordinglv find, in manv departments where learned in 
formation seemed of all qualities the least necessary, that those who pos 
sessed it. in a degree above their fallows, have fbund, mmi that very circuai- 
stance, tne road to eminence and wealth. 

But! must often repeat, that wealth does not neeessarily create happi- 
ness, nor confer diffnil^ ; a truth which it may be thought declamaticm to 
insist on, but which the present time seems particularly to require being 
told. 

The love of letters is connected with an independenoe and delicacy of 
UMnd, which is a great preservative against that servile homage, which ab- 
ject men pay to fortune ; and there is a certain classical pride, which, from 
the society of Socrates and Plato, Oicero and Atticus, looks down with ao 
honest disdain on the wealth-blown insects of modem times, neither ea- 
lightened by knowledge, nor ennobled bv virtue. 

In the possession, indeed, of what he has attained, in that rest and retire 
ment firom his labors, with the hopes of which his latigues were lightened 
and his cares were smoothed, the mere man of business frequentiy under 
goes suffering, instead of finding enjoyment. To be busy as one ought if 
an easy art ; but to know how to be icQe is a very superior accompli^ment 
This difficulty is much increased with persons to whom the haoit of era 
ployment has made some active exertion necessary; who cannot sleep 
•antented in the torpor of indolence, or amuse themselves with those ligbt« 
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In ^wliieh he, who inherited idleoeae «s he did fottwie, fimm hit m 
# cet ocB, has been eccnstomed to find annuement. The mliieriee end mie 
iqrtanes of the * retired pleasures * of men of bosi^^est, have been freanentlj 
Blatter of speculation to the moralist, and of ridicule to the wit. out he 
who has mixed general knowledge with professional skill, and literary 
amnsexnents with professional labor, will have some stock wherewith to 
support him in idleness, some spring for his mind when nnbent from bnsi 
ness, some employment for those" hours, which retirement and solitude has 
le^ vacant and unoccupied. Independence in the nse of one's time is not 
tiie least Taluable species of freedom. This llbertv the man of letters en* 
K>yk « -while the ignorant and the illiterate often retire from ttie thraldom of 
hcMiuiess, t>nl^ to beeome the slaves of languor, intemperance, or vice. But 
tne sitnation in which the advantages of that endowment of mind, which 
letters bestow, are chiefly conspicuous, is old a^ when a man's society is 
necessarily circumscribed, and his powers of active enioyment are unsvoid* 
ably diminished. Unfit for the bustle of affairs, and tne amusements of hit 
youth, an old man,, if he has no source of mental exertion or emplojment, 
often settles into the g^oom of melancholy and peevitdiness, or petrifies his 
feelings by habitual intoxication. From an ola man, whose gratifications 
were solely derived from those sensual appetites which time has blunted, or 
iron: those trivial amusements-whioh youth OQly can share,' age has cut off 
almost every source of enjojrment. But to him who has stored his mind witii 
ibib hiformatioo, and can still employ it in the amusement of letteri^ this 
blank of life }» admirably filled up. He acts, he thinks, and he feels with 
that litetary world, whose society he can at all times enjoy. There is, per- 
haps, no state more capable of comfort to ourselves, or more attractive of 
veneration from others, than that which such an old ace affords ; it is then 
the twilight of the passions, when they are miti^ted, out not extinguished, 
and spread their gentie influence over the evening ok our day, in allianO0 
with reason and in amity wiUi virtue. 

SBHABK8 AND AVALTSIS. 

In examining the preceding example of argumentative writing, tlie 
principal object of attention will be, tiie plan or management of the subject 

The introdaction consists of an incurect statement of the question to 
be agitated. We are told how tiiose have thought and reasoned, iriioee 
Of^imons are opposed to the opinions of the writer. This statement is dis- 
tinctly, and fairly, and skilfuUy made. Our Uterary taste is gratified b^ 
the illustrations and ornaments d language which are found. Our cun- 
osity is roused, and we are ready to enter witii interest on the proposed 
faivestigation. It should be noticed, that there is no formal statement of 
the proposition which is to be supported, but that it is clearly and happily 
hnplied in the introductonr paragn^hs. 

After the introduction, nmows the refutation of an obiection. That this 
is the proper place for considering the dbjedtion stated, is evident, since, 
had it been unnoticed, or its refutation defenred to the close of the essay, the 
minds of readers might have been prevented by its inflnenoe from eiving 
due weight to the axgnments adduced. There are two modes of nsutinjg^ 
objections; one, by deujring the premises from which a conclusion is 
drawn, -^ tike other, by showing that the conclusion does not truly follow 
fipom the premises. The objection here considered is, that fiusts establish 
the opposite of the opinion advanced by the writer; of course, the 0]>inioii 
ean have no good foundation. To refute the objection, tiie premise is 
^ • " Fafitjk are o^erwise,iayiti«e writer, and a satis&ctoiy reason it 
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•isigned why a Qttferent impresrion as to the bearing* of feuds on the case 
haa prerailea. Having assigned this reason, the writer leaves the point 
at issue, as to facts in the case, to be determined by the obserration and 
the good sense of his readers. Having thos introdaced his ^abject to onr 
attcntion, stating by implication the proposition to be examine!, and 
having removed an objection which presented itself at the threshold, the 
writer now enters on the direct examination of his subject. 

The following proposition is supported : Men of business maj advan- 
tageously devote a portion of their time to literary pnrstiits. 

IM Atyttmmt. Young men of business should engage in literary studies, 
■inoe in them is found a pleasant relaxation and security against hqrtfnl 
Indulgences. 

2d Argument. Young men of business-should engage in literaxy stupes, 
because in this way they acquire a refinement and exaltation of mind, 
which raises them above grovelling and selfish principles and conduct 

3d ArgumaiL Young men of business should engage in literary-studies, 
because the cultivation of letters is favorable to. the improvement of the 
mind. 

Uk ArgtaunL A ndm of business should engage in literary pursuits, 
because in this way he.acquires an independence of feeling, whidi prepares 
him to enjoy his wealth. Without cultivation of mind and literary taste, 
the retirement of the man of wealth is wearisome and disgusting to him. 

5th Argument Men of business should cultivate letters, Uiat they maj 
find in them grateful employment for old age. 

This is the plan. Upon examination, we find that it conforms to the 
general directions given. The several heads are distinct from each other.- 
They have a similar bearing on the leading proposition, to .be supported, 
and taken together they give a witty to the subject 

The kind of argument here used, is the argument from cause to effect 
Different reasons are stated, which account for and support the assertion 
that is made, and whidi forms the leading proposition. Let us now take 
•% nearer view of these different arguments, and see in what way thej 
are supported. Under the first argument, the reasoning is as follows; 
i. Young men in business will ham relaxation and amusement 2. Unlesi 
those of a salutary kind are ptovided, they will fall into such as are hurt- 
ful. Hence the importance of their beuig directed to literary pursuits, 
which may interest and benefit them. It may be asked, on what authori^ 
do these assertions of the writer rest ? How do we know that ,youns 
men thus vnU have relaxation and amusement ? and that, unless tliose <tf 
a salutary kind are provided, they will fall into snch as are hurtful ? I 
answer, that these assertions rest on the common observation and expe- 
rience of men. Hence the writer takes it for granted, that those whom 
he addresses will yield their assent to his premises, and, consequently, if 
his conclusion is correctly drawn, will acknowledge the validity of hb 
argument 

In analyzing the second argument, the inquiry arises, How is it known, 
that literary studies give refinement and elevation to the mind, raising it 
above mean and grovelling pursuits ? Here the apj eal is to consciousness. 
Men who have tiius cultivated their intellectual powers, are conscToiUt 
when they look in upon the operations of their own miiids, that these 
salutary influences have been exerted upon them. The third argument, 
which asserts that the love of letters is favorable to the cultivation of the 
inteUectUfli powers, rests principally upon experien«'e and obsenratiotib 
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^I3iere is also found an illostradonf which is of an analogieal Und. It is 
where the writer refers to the sports of children, which familiarise them 
with ' the elements of arithmetic. This argument from analosy maj be 
regarded as an app^ to the common sense of the readers. The remain- 
ing argument rests in like manner on appeals to experience, obeenratioii, 
eommon sense, and consciousness, and it is not necessary to analyse them. 
The stadeuty in the analysis which has been made, has hiad an opportoni^ 
of seeing some of the grounds on which assertions and xeesonings are 
bounded. 



LXXTTT. 

GENEBAUZATION OF A SUBJECT. 

Greneralization i^ the act of Extending from particulars to 
generals, or the act of making general 

In the treatment of all subjects there is a tendency in 
yoang writers to dwell too much on isola^d particulars, with- 
out reference to their general application. The object of all 
investigations, whether Utecarj, physical, or intellectual, and 
the purport of all inquiries, should be, the establishment of 
general principles; and every thought, which may tend to 
their elucidation, and every idea which may contribute to 
their discovery, must be reckoned among the most valuable 
of all literary labors. Hence, the efforts of the student should 
be directed towards the attainment of so valuable an end, and 
in the training of his mind, on the part of the teacher, there 
should always be a distinct reference to this considefration. 

In the study, therefore, which the writer should always 
employ in his preparation for his work, it should be his aim 
to discover some general principle, with which his subject is 
directly or remotely connected, and endeavor to follow out 
that jwrinciple in all its consequences, — to show how his 
subject affects, or is affected, by this general principle, and 
how that principle influences the interest of learning and 
science, or contributes to the well-being of society, and the 
moral, physical, and intellectual condition of the world. Let 
us suppose, for instance, that the teacher has assigned to a 
class in composition, TrvJthy as the subject of a theme. Thei 
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yoang writer, who is too much in haste to finish his task, 
would, perhaps, commence his exercise with some hackneyed 
observations on its importance, and dwell with consideral^ 
prolixity t>n its influence on a particular individuaL 

Individual instances, it is true, may have their in:fliienoe in 
establishing the importance, or illustrating the effects of a 
general princijple ; but to confine an exercise upon a general 
subject to individual instances, is to present but narrow views 
of its importance. So far as the example introduced into the 
exercise of the student may serve to show the importance ot 
a general principle, that example may be valuable, but it 
should by no means form the IxKly of his work. It may be 
introduc^ into the exercise, as an illustration, or as a sub- 
sidiary portion of his labor, but it should not be dwelt upon 
to the exclusion of the principle which it is designed to illus- 
trate. Thus, in the subject to which reference has already 
been made, namely, "Truth," the well-known story of Petrarch 
may incidentally be mentioned, to show the dignity which 
attends the strictest observance of veracity ; but, an exfaibitioa 
of the efiects on society in general of the presence or absence 
of the subject itselfy would be a more useful and, of oouise^ 
a more valuable mode of considering the subject^ than any 
attempts to show its importance in individual cases. It should 
be the constant endeavor of the teacher to lead the student to 
the consideration of causes and efiects, their operations and 
their tendencies, and, by the method of reasoning from par* 
ticulars to generals, to show how general trutlis are inferred 
from particular instances, and general prindples are estab- 
lished by the consideration of the efiects of particular causes. 

The student who is thus led to perceive the general bearings 
of a subject, will not take partial views, — he will go out into 
the world, — on board ship, — into factories and other large 
establishments, and view the operations of general principles ; 
will have the sphere of intellectual vision enlarged, and in- 
sensibly acquire a comprehen3iveness of. mental perception, 
which will release him from the shackles of a narrow educa- 
tion, and enable him to take in, as it were at a glance, the 
grand theatre of the moral world, with all the stupendous 
machinery by which the changes in its sceneryare effected. 

As an exercise in g^er^tatioo, the student may fill out 
i^me one or more of ib% following models from the outliiM 
presented. 
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^ Example. 

t. I^me. Definition of; its divisions ; mode of muting them ; mode 
of ascertaining; meridian; the snn; parallel between time and ipaoe, 
finite and infinite. 

2. The f*endal System. Its nature and origin, indnding a dew defi* 
nition of the meaning of the term ; the coautrief where it existed ; the 
relations "which it caused among the inhabitants of a feudal country : iti 
effects upon ih» raorak and the happiness of the retpectiTe nations where 
it existed ; Htxt yirtues and vices which it enconraeed and engendered, and 
«<consideration of the causes of its gradual overthrow. 

d. The Grecian Lawgivers, Draco, Sokm, and L^cnrens. Tlie differ 
ent cdiaracter of their respcetive laws ; the effect which me j produeed on 
the people ; their dunUion, and the pmable cause of their alteration and 
abrogation; the consequences which they produced; and their comparar 
tive effects on the morals and happiness of the people. « 

4. The Crusades. What were tney ? their object ; the manner in which 
Ihey orij^inated; the superstitions to which they gave rise; their effect on 
the relision, manners, and morals of the age ; uie vices and profl^acy 
which uiey engendered ; their- influence on the moral condition of the 
"world, and the balance of power in Europe; the sacrifices of blood and 
treasure which they occasioned ; the benefits whidi they have produced. 

5. Chivalry. What was it ? give a clear definition or description of it ; 
how it arose ; die manner in which candidates were admitted to its orders; 
the most eminent of its orders ; the effects of the institution on the morals 
and prevalent habits of the age ; its particular effect on the female character ; 
the virtues and vices which it ^Ould naturally engender or encourage ; and 
the good or bad consequence of its universal previdence at the present day* 

6. The andent Sects 6f Philosophy. Describe the various sects ; their 
doctrines; the manner in which they were tanght; the character of the 
respective founders ; their influence : the remarluible individuals who have 
ambraoed the prindples of the respective sects ; and the effect of their 
writings and example on mankind, &c. 

7. The Public Games of Greece. Their origin; the nature of these 
games, or jn what they consisted; the places where they were celebrated : 
me rewards bestowed npon the victors ; die estimation in which these 
honon were held ; the effects of these games upon the victors, and upon 
die nation to which thev belonged, by encouraging athletic exercises and 
spirit of emulation; dia the encouragement of physical exertion influence 
literary or intellectual effort for the better or the worse ? the probable effects 
of die institution of similar games at the present day. 

8. The Grecian Oracles. What they were ; where situated ; by whom, 
and on what occasions, were they consulted ; the superstitions which they 
tneoart^ed ; their probable nature ; their eflectaupon the religious char- 
aeter of the people ; their duration ; probable cause of their falling into 
^suse; the wisaom of Providence in concealing from mankina th« 
knowledge of future events ; fatalism. 

The fiUowing subjects art su^gesUd for the unaided tffot{% ef the 

9. The Reformation. 
IC. The Invention of the Art of Printing. 

11. The Invention of the Mariner's Compasa. 

12. The Telescope. 

20 
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LXXIV. 

POBTRT AND VERSIFICATION. 

Potjtrj maj properly be defined the language of the im 
iginadon. Its usual form is in verse,* and it is sometimes, and 
indeed most generally, adorned with rhyme. But true poetry 
consists in the idea, not in the harmonious arrangement ii 
words in sentences, nor in the division of- a composition into 
lines containing a certain succession of long and short sylla- 
bles. ^ 

Poetry t deals largely in figorative language, especially in tropes, met- 
aphors, penonifications, simUes, and comparisons. It is also exoeediiigly 
partial to oompoand epiAets, and new combinations employed for the 
purposes of illustration and description. 

Versification is the art of making verses. A verse is a 
line consisting of a certain^ succession of long and short sylla- 
bles. A hemistich is a half of a verse. A distich, or couplet^ 
consists of two verses. 

Metre} is the measure by which verses are composed. 



^ The word versB is frequently incorrectly used for s^amza, A Terse 
coosists of a single line only. A stanxa, sometimes called a sUk>*, consists 
cf a number of lines regularly adjusted to each other. The word verse is 
deflved from the Latin rnigaaod, and signifies a turning. The propriety 
of the name will be seen m the fact, that when we have finished a line we 
tutn to the other side of the page to commence another. 

t There are few words in the English language, the true signification of 
which is more frequently mistaken than the word Poetry. It is generally 
thought to consist in the harmonious arrangement of words in sentences,^ 
and the division of a composition into lines containing a certain succession 
of long or short syllables. This is a mistaking of the dress for the sub- 
stance which the diess should cover. True poetry consists in the idea, 
that it may be presented even in the form of prose. It addresses itself to 
the imagination and to the feelings. Thus the scriptural adage, *^ Love 
vonr enemies," although in prose, becomes highlv poetical, whien presented 
with tha beautiful illustration of Menon: **XiiKe the sandal tree which 
iheds a perfume on the axe which fells it we should love our enemies." 
This distinction between the idea and the dress which it assumes, must be 
earefully noticed b^r all who aspire to poetical fame. 

Perhaps there is in no language a more beautiful exhibition of poetical 
beauties in the form oT prose, than in the beautiful tale called " The £pi 
iurean,** by Thomas Moore, Esq. 

t It may perhaps be useful, although not properly connected with the 
nbjeot or EngtisMi versification, to explain what is nieant in psalmody by 
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3iii» measare depends on the number of the syllables and the 
position pf the accents. t 

. The divisions made in a verse to regulate the proper suc- 
cession of long and short syllables are called feet Thej are 
called feet, because the voice, as it were, «top« along through 
tbie verse in a measured pace. The divisions of a verse into 
yeet depend entirely upon what is called the quantity of the 
syllables, that is, whether they are hug or shorty without 
reference to the words. 

^ - Sometimes a foot oonsbts of a single word, but it also sometimes em- 
braces two or three diffeiisnt words, and sometimes is composed of parts 
of different words. 

Xhere arc eight kinds of feet, four of which are feet of two syllables, 
and four are feet of tiiree syllables. 

The feet consisting of two syllables are the Trochee, the lambas, the 
Spondee, and the P^rfaic. 

The feet of three syllables are the -Dactyle, the Amphibrach, the An»^ 
psest, and the Tribrach. 

The Trochee consists of one long and one short syllable ; as, hatef tlL 
The Iambus consists of a short syllable and a long one ; as, bStriy. 
' The Spondee consists of two long syllables ; as, I^e mom. 
The Pyrrhic consists of two short syllables ; as, dn th£ tall tree. 
The Dactyle counts of one long syllable and two short ones ; as, hdH 
n&3S, thundering. 

. The Amphibrach consists of a short, a long, and a short syllable; as 
dei^htftil, rSmov&l, cOevfil. 

The Anapaest consists of two short syllables and one long one ; aS| 
c5ntr&vene. 

The Tribrach consists of three short syllables ; as, -fKtiUtf in the word 
fpiritued. 

Of these eight different kinds of feet, the Iambus, the Trochee, the 
Anapaest, and the Dactyle are most frequently used, and verses may be 
wholly or chiefly composed of them. The others may be termed secon* 
ary feet, because their use is to diversify the harmony of the verse. 

English verses may be divided into three classes, from the 
feet of which they are principally composed; namely, the 
Iambic, the Trochaic, and the Anapaestic. To these some 
authors add the Dactylic as a fourth division ; but an atten- 
tive consideration of what is called the Dactylic verse will 



Ijong^ C&nvmon^ Short, and Particular me^. When each line of a stanza 
has ei^t syllables, it is called Long Metre, When the first and third lines 
have eight syllables, and he second and fourth have six syllables, it- is 
called Common Metre, When the tliird line has eight, and the rest have 
six syllables, it is jcalled Short Metre. Stanzas in Farticniar Metre are pf 
Various kinds, and are not subject to definite rules. - 
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ihow tliat U is oodung more tlian^tlie AnapMtiey irith tfaf 
omission of the first tvo unaccented syllables. 

"Rrtrj spedei of English verse regularly terminates with an acoented 
syllable ; bat trerj snecies also admit$ at the end an additioiial anac* 
cented tyllable, producing {if the Terse be in rhyme) a doable ihyrne^ 
that is, a rhyme extendinf to two syllables, as the rhme tmut alwajf$ csb- 
wience on the accented eyUaUe, This additional syllable ofton changes the 
diaracter of the verse from grave to gay, from 'serious to jocose ; bat it 
does not affect the measure or rhyme of the preceding part of the vena 
A vene thos lengthened is called hypermeter, or ooer meamure. 

Pure Iambic verses contain no other foot than the Jambiui, 
and are uniformlj accented on the even syllables. 
Trochaic verses are accented on the odd syllables. 

There an seven forms of Iambic verse, named from the number of leet 
which they contain. The following line of fourteen syllables contains aQ 
the seven forms of pure Iambic veree. 



I. H6fr blithe|wh«n first 
3. When ^rst 



frOm far 
from far 



8. l^rook fitur 



I came t5 wod ftnd win 
I came to woo and win 
I came] to woo and win 
to woo and win 
5. To woo and win 
6. And win 



4. I came 



thSmaid.* 
the maid, 
the maid, 
the maid, 
the maid, 
the maid. 



7. The maid. 



The additional syllable en at the end of toch line, to convert maid into 
WHftidenj will fumish'seven hyjmrmeteny and the line will thereby be mads 
to exemplify fourteen different forms of the Iambic verse.! 

Trochaic verse is in reality only defective Iambic ; that is to say, laia 
bic wanting the first s^llable-l 

The following line is an example of Trochaic verse : 

Vitttl I spark Qf | heavenlj^ | flame.f 



* This measure is sometimes broken into two lines, thus ; 

How blithe when first I came from far 
To woo and win the maid. 

t The fifth form of Iambic verse, consisting of five Iambuses, is called ( 
Heroic measure. The follov/ing lines exemplify it: 

Hdw loved, | h5w val | tied once | &v&ils | IhSS nOt, 
To whom related, or by whom begot, &c. 

The sixth form of Iambic verse is called the Alexandrine measure : 

A needless Alexandrine ends the song, 

Which ince I & wolind | 6d snake | dilgs lis \ sl5w iSngth | &l$ng. 

% See Gany*s English Prosody, London edition of 1816, pp. 25 and 7f. 

S This line, scanned as Iambic, has a broken foot at the beginning : 

VX I tU spftrk I df heftven j ly flSme. 

Seanatd as Troohaic, it has the broken foot at the endi 
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JkJfimpmstki Terse properij consisto of saaiMBsis idone; as^ 

At th» cloee | (tf tfa« d&y | when the ham | l«t It stUL . 

The first foot, howerer, in all the different forms of Anapswtic metre. 
may be a foot of two syllables, provided that the latter STliahle of the 
foot be aocenled. Sach are the Iambus and the Spondee. Bnt tha 
Pyrrlue and the Trochee, which have not the second syllable accented, 
are on that account inadmissitie.* 

Different kinds of feet frequently occnr in all the different 
kinds of verse. But it is not always that thej can be exactly 
discriminated. Concerning the Trochee, the Spondee, and 
tbe X^yrrhic, there can be little doubt ; but with respect to the 
X>act jle, the Anapsst, and the Tribrach, Uie case is different ; 



Ylt&l I spilik 5f } he&venly | flame. 

In like manner, if -we cut off the first syllable from any form of the lam 
bic, -we shall find that it may be scanned both ways, with the deficiency of 
a semi foot at the beginning of the end, according as we scan it in Iambuses 
OP Troehees. 

Thus, the line eiyen as an exemplification of the Iambic metre, on the 
preceding page," if deprived in each lorm of its first syllable, becomes Tro- 
chaic: 



Jkaw} Blithe whSn | first fr6m I fSr I 

when) First from | far I 

/rw»)FarI 



win the maid. 



Win the 



maid. 



c3me t5 woo &nd win thft mftid. 

came to woo and win the maid, 

came to woo and Win the maid 

Game to woo and win the maid. 
I») Woo and 
tMd) 

And thus we see, that what we call Trochalos regularly terminate in an 
accented syllable, as is the ease in every other form of English metre : 
thoQgfa, like every other form, they also admit an additicmal nnaccented 
ayllable at the end, piodncing a doable rhyme ; so that b^ chansing maid 
for maiden in each of the preceding lines, (as directed nndec Iambic Terse,) 
we shall have twelve forms of Trochaic verse. But it may be remarked, 
that of the six regnlar forms of Trochaio verse, and the six hypermeter 
related to them, the first three in each class are vwy seldom used. 

* The following stanza is given by some anthorities as an instanee of 
Dactylic verse : 

Holy &nd | pttre &re thS | pleasures 5f I piSty, 
Diilwn fr5m thS | fountain 5f | mSrcy and J Idve ; 
Endless, Sx I hanstlSss, Sx | 6mpt from s& | tiSty, 
Bising iin | eafthly &nd | soaring & | bove. 

An attentive consideration of these lines will show that they are lenti 
mate i^psestic lines with the omission of the first two nnaccented sylla- 
bles in each line. When scanned as Dactylic measnre, the two nnaccented 
syusbles are omitted at the end of the even lines. By supplying the two 
UMeeettted sylhibles at the beginning of each line, they may thos be shown 
la be Anapaestic : 

Oh h5w h5 I ly &nd pdre | &re thS ple&s I fires df pi | Cty 

As they 're dr&wn ) fr5m (hS foftn ] tain of mer | cy &nd love, &e. 

And thns it appears, that when scanned as Anapsestio they want the M 
cented syllable at the end of the odd lioes* 

20* 
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because, by a poetic license, the writer may make the foot tt 
question a Trochee, a Spondee, or a Pyrrhic * 

It remainfl to be obferved, that if from any yerae of ordinary ooiutnio> 
tion, we remoTe any number of syllables, and snbstitate an equal namba 
of othen, exactly corresponding with them in accent, the metre will itQl 
be perfect, although the sense may be altered. Thus, 

PMti writh, US Griece the direful spiin|^ 
Of tooes iinnimb&red, heavenly goddess, sing. 

Altered thus: 

TTi^fVenchaMs orit, Uf Sjpain the direful spiiQg 
CffkwiM and carnage^ heavenly goddess, sing. 



Altered thus 



Hark ! the mrnihen^ toft and clear. 
Gently ttad upon the -ear. 

Harkl ihe thunders, bud aad dear ^ 
Buddy bunt npon the ear. 



The Cassura (which word means a division) is the separa 
tion, or pause, which is made in the body of a verse in 1ltte^ 
ance ; dividing the line, as it were, into two members. 

_ * 

In different species of verse, and in different verses of the same specie^ 
this pause ogcurs in different parts of the verse ; and serves to give variety 
to the line. Its position is, for the most part, easily ascertained, br the 

grammatical construction and the punctuation, which naturally indicate 
le place where the sense either requires or admits a pause. 
The most advantageous position for the Csesura is generally after toe 
fourth, fifth, or sixth syllable ; although it occasionally takes place after 
the third or the seventh. * 

• In the foUowiaz lines the figures denote the number of the syllflUo 
where the oesstira belongs. 

The Saviour comes 4 1| by ancient bards foretdd. 
From storms a shelter 5 H and from heat a shade. 
Exalt thy towering head 6 11 and lift thy eyes. 
Exploring 8 1| till mey find their native deep. 
' Within that mystic circle 7 1| safely seek. 

Sometimes, though rarely, the caesura occurs after the second or tht 
eighth syllable : as, 

Happy 2 U without the privilege of wilL 
In different individuals 8 1| we find. 

Sometimes the line requires or admits two pauses or csssuras. Thii 
double pause is by some writers called the ciesura and the demi-csesars' 

Csesar, 2 1| the world's great master, 7 1] and his own. 
And goodness 3 1| like the sun 6 H enlightens alL 

^ , — : : ^ ^ 

* See Carey's English Prosody, p. 49. 
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There are few more meloclioas initancee of these pansee to oe Iband. 
Aban in the following lines from one of the most pol&ed poeti tdiich tiM 
S^nglish langnage has produced. 

Warms ]| in the snn, 4 B refreshes 6 fl in the breeze, 
Glows B in the stars, || and blossoms U in the trees ; 
IdTes |( through all life, ]| extends thn>ugh all extent* 
Spreads B undiTided, operates B unspent 

It remains to be observed, that in poetrj, as well as in 
prose, but more especiallj in poetry, it is esteemed a great 
l3eautj when the sound of the verse, or of the feet of which it 
is composed, corresponds with the signification. Instances of 
this kind will h^ found under the head of Onomatopceia. A 
similar beauty appears in the following lines : 

" On the ear 
Drops the light drip of the suspended oar.** 

« The string let fly 
Twanged short and sharp, like the shrill swallow's cry.'' 

BFECDCENS OF DIFFEBENT KINDS OF ENGLISH VERSE. 

Icanbie of the shdrtett firm, consisting of an lambiis with an additional 
syllable; mus corndding with the am^idrach. 

Disdaining. Conicpting. 

CompUunmg. ** ' 



This form may be found ui stanzas of other measure, hnl is not wed 
•lone. 

Second firm of the lambiey consUHng of two lambtmi. 

With ravished ears 
The monarch hears, 
Assumes the god, 
Affects to no£ 

Hypermeter of the Mcane hind. 

Upon a mountain, 
Beneath a fountain. 

' 7%i0eibRftiMef, ir£t%%)ennetero/'tftesaiiMXML 

• 

'T was when the seas were roaring 
■, "With hollow blasts of wind, 
A damsel lay deploring, 
All on a rock redmed. 



Four lambutes. 



And may at last ibr weary age 
ftnd out the peaceral hermitage. 
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failings and weaknesses, mast necessarijj lessen our opinion 
of them. 

Confirmo^im. It is the nature of man to have a high 
opinion of any excellence he is not MI7 acquainted with : he 
is prone to imagine it much greater than it realljis; and 
therefore when it becomes thoroughly known, the expectadon 
is at an end, and the good qualities which we at first admired, 
having no longer the recommendation of novelty, become not 
pnlj less strikmg, but often produce indifference and contempt 

Simile, As the frogs in the fable were at first terrified by 
the noise of the falling of the log which Jupiter threw down 
into the lake for their king, but bj degrees became bo familiar 
with their wooden monarch as to despise it ; so kings have 
often found bj mixing too familiarlj with their subjects, and 
masters bj being too free with their servants, that thej have 
lost their importance in proportion to their oondesconsion. 

Example. James the First, King of England, was a man 
of considerable learning, and had as few bad qualities as the 
generality of his subjects ; but, by jesting with his attendants, 
and descending to childish familiarity with them, scarcely any 
King of England was held in greater contempt. 

Testimony. A celebrated teacher has said that joung peo- 
ple cannot be too much on their guard against falling into too 
great familiarity with their companions ; for they are sure to 
lose the good opinion of those with whom they are familiar. 

Oonelusion. It may, therefore, be laid down, as confirmed 
by reason and experience, thstt nothing requires greater cau- 
tion in our donduct, than our behaviour to those with whom 
we are most intimate. 

JSxercises. 

The necessify of Exercise. 

The proper use of Amusements. 

On llandable Exertion. 

The importance of a good chaiiicter. 

The Folly of Dissipation. 

Want of Piety arises from the want of sensibility. 

The importance of Hospitality and the civilities of cotnmon hf« 

Reliffion consistent with true politeness. 

On the pleasures of Conversation. 

The dignity of virtue amid corrupt examples. 

The duties and pleasures of Keflection. 

The obligations of Learning to the Christian Religion. 

On Decency as the only motive of our apparent virtues.^ 
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The importance of the goyermnent of temper. 

The value of the art of printing. 

The baneful effects of Indulgence. 

The influence of the Great 

The Beauty and Happiness of on open behaTioor and an ingeniiotts 

Disposition. 
The utility of religious ceremonies. 
A good heart necessary to enjoy the beauties of nature. 
The wisdom of aiming at perfection. 

Family Disagreements the frequent cause of immoral conduct 
The selfishness of men of the world. 
The necessity of Temperance to the health of the mind. 
Advantages of music as a recreation. 
Necessity of attefltion to things as well as books.. 
The influence of fashion. ( 

An honorable death preferable to a degraded life. 



Lxvn. 

ABSTBACTS. 

An abstract is a summary, or epitome, containing the flub- 
etance, a general view, or the principal heads of a treatise or 
writing. 

The taking of abstracts ftom sermons, speeehes, essays, &c is an exer- 
cise which the student will find exceedingly useful in the cultivation of 
habits of attention, as well as of analysis. In writing abstracts, it is not 
necessary to endeavor to recall the exact language of the original, the 
purpose of the exercise is fully subserved, if the principal idea be recorded 

Excanple* 

OK DITEBSIOKS. 

It is generally taken for granted, hj most young people of fortune, that 
diversion is the principle-o^ect of life *, and this opinion is often carried 
to such an excess, that pleasure seems to be the great ruling principle 
which directs all their thoughts, words, and actions, and which makes all 
the serious duties of life heavy and disgusting. This opinion, however, is 
no less absurd than unhappy, as may l^ shown by taking the other side of 
the question, and proving that there is no pleasure and eiijoyment of life 
without labor. 

The words conunonly used to signify diversion are these three, namely, 
relaxation, amusement, and recreation ; and the precise meaning of these 
words may lead us to very useful instruction. Jhe idea of relaxation is 
taken from a bow, which must be wdmt when it is not wanted to be used. 
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that its elasticity ma^ be nresenred. Amusement literallT means la (» 
casionol forsaking or the itfiiMt, or the laying aside our books when m 
are weary with study ; and recreation is the refreshing or recreating of 
onr spirits when they are es^hansted with labor, that they inay be readj, 
in due time, to resume it again. 

From these considerations it follows that the idle man who has no wcik 
can have no play; for, how can he be relaxed who is neyer bent? How 
can he leave the Muses who is never with them ? Honnr can play refresh 
him who is never exhausted with business ? 

When diversion becomes the business of life, its natorec is dianged; 
all rest presupposes labor. He that has no variety can have no enjoy- 
ment ; he is surfeited with pleasure, and in the better hours of reflectioa 
would find a refuge in labor itself, j^nd, indeed, it hiay be observed, that 
there is not a more miserable, as well as a more worthless being, than a 
young person of fortune, who has nothing to do but find oat some nev 
way of doing nothing. 

A sentence is passed upon all poor men, that if they will not woiic, iha 
shall not eat ; and a similar sentence seems passed upon the rich, who, s 
they are not in some respect useful to the public, are ainiost sure to be* 
come burthensontie to themselves. This blessing goes along' with eveiy 
useful employment ; it keeps a man on good terms with himself, and 
consequently in good spirits, and in a capacity <^ jploasing and being 
pleased with every innocent gratification. 

As labof is necessary to ]>rocure ' an appeti^te to the bod j, there mmt 
also be some previous exercise of the mind to prepu% it for enjoyment; 
indulgence on any other terms is false in itself, ana minofta in it» ooofe' 
qnences. Mirth degenerates into senseless riot, and gratification toot 
terminates in satiety and disgust 

Ahstraci of the above. 

1. It is a oommon error to suppose that diyersioh BkQuM 
form the business of life, the contrary being true^ 

2. This is proved by the deriYati(Mi of the words used ^ 
express diversion — viz., relaxation amusement^ and recrear 
tion. 

3. They who have no labor can have no diversion. 

4. When diversion becomes labor, it is no longer diversioa 
5^ All men mast have occupation, or be miserable. 

6. There must be labor of mind as well as labor of ^ 
body, for the well being of both. 

Exercises. 

Exercises in the practice of taking abstracts are frequently preseBtecT 
bf the preacher. They may also be found in volumes of sermons, in po* 
nodical papers and essays, m common text-books in literary institutionii 
and in the wide curcle of English literature It is not, therefore, deooMd 
important to present them in detail in Uiis volume. 
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Lxvm. 

Tho faculty of inv^tion, it is tboaght, has been safliciently 
exercised in die preceding principles to enable the stndent now 
to fill out ai) essaj from heads, outline% or abstractSi «• in 
the following 

ON IKDSPfiin>ENOS. 
lOBAXXB. 

1. No being perfectly independent but God. 

2. The dependence created by trade and oommerce is, in 
fact, a kind of independence. 

3. Pecuniary dependence the most humiliating of any. 

4. Pecuniary dependence naturally degrades the mind and 
depraves the heart 

5. Young people ought to be particularly careful to avoid 
pecuniary dependence. ' ; 

The Essay founded on the above heads. 

• 

Independence, in the largest and most anlimited sense, is, to created 
beings, a state impossible. No beins^ is perfectly independent, bat the 
One Supreme Being : all other beings, by their yery nature,/ue dependent, 
in the first place, on their Creator, and in the second, on their fellow* 
creatures ; from whose good-will and assistance they derive their chief 
happiness. 

This dependence, however, consists in a mutual interchange of good 
offices ; in such a suitable return of favors received, as makes each party 
obliged to the other, and at the same time leaves each other indepNei^dent. 
This kind of dependence we find in different countries, that trade in com* 
modities which are necessary to both ; by which means, they become use- 
ful, but not indebted to each other. 

But the most general sense of independence is that of property. The 
drcnlating medium, called money, and which is the representative of al 
most every thing that we wish, has in it something so saoned, that we can 
never receive it gratuitously, withotit losing our dignity and becoming 
depend mt We may ask for favors of another kind, and though the^ are 
granted to us, we are not degraded ; but if once we ask a pecuniary mvor, 
we lose our independence, and become enslaved. No more can we eon- 
verse with our creditor on the same equal terms that we did before. No 
more can we controTert hx» opinion, and assert our own : a consdout in* 
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Complex themes comprehend SDch propositions ss admit oi 
proof or illustration ; expressing a judgment which of course 
maj be denied Without invoking anj positive contradiction is 
the meaning of the terms. The following are examples; 
^* Logic is a useful study." ''Youth is the season of im- 
provement.*' ''Wbdom is better than riches.** ^A public 
18 preferable to a private education." 

In the last set of exerjrises the eobnewos laid down for the nanaee 
ment of "* a regnlar subject," which is prescribed by Mr. Walker In his 
''Teacher's Assistant." What he cafls "rceular subjects" are desired 
for simple themes. The course prescribed \y Mr. Jardine, in his Out- 
lines of a Philosophical Education, is less mechanic^, and is to be pre- 
ferred, because the mind of the student is less fettered by ** leading 
strings," and left more to its own resources. The following are his pre- 
liminarj remarks : 

" To give an illustration of a simple theme I shall suppose the aubjecft 
to be Logic, and shall shortly apply the scholastic rules to the structure 
of the essay which should be composed upon it." 

" The first rule directs the student to begin by fixing exactly the mean- 
ing of the term, which is the subject of the theme, removing every thing 
that is doubtful or equivocal in its signification ; and, when difficulties 
of that kind occur, the true import of the word must belileterrained by 
the ci\nons of etymology, or by the practice of the best writers." 

** By the second rule, which is the principle one, he is required to ex- 
plain the essential and accidental qualities of the subject, here snppoaied 
to be logic ; and to enumerate them, according to their order and import 
tance, and with a reference to the end which is contemplated by this 
logician. That end is the establishment of truth or the refutation of 
error, and it is accomplished by the application of those rules of right 
leasoning, in which the art of logic may be said to consist In these 
rules are included definition, division, '-classification, as well as those 
general directions relative to pronositions which are derived from the 
ancient dialectics. But it is unnecessary here io enlarge ] for the most 
important of Uie rules, for both kinds of themes, are the same, in so far, 
at least, as the object of both is the attainment of clear notions, ludd ar 
tungement, and perspicuous expression." 

** The special rules which relate to the management of complex themeSj 
may be shortly enumerated. That no propositions, advanced as the 
ground of inference and deduction should be admitted, but upon the best 
and most solid evidence, arising from sense, from consciousness, or experi- 
ence, or from undeniable truths, sudi as axioms and intuitive propositions : 
or lasthr, ujion testimony, analogy, facts already proved, the undeviating 
laws of nature, &c. -^ that the manning of the subject, and predicates of 
the radical proposidon be accurately fixed — tharthe extent of the afflrma 
tion or negation be exactly ascertained, so that the proposition may bt 
stated in the most intelligible manner, and the logical rules of division be 
applied— that the attention be next directed to the kind of evidence by 
which the proposition is established — and the argumenu to be intra 
duced in such order, that those which precede shall throw light on those 
that follow, and form a connected chain of oomparisons, by wlwli nlti- 
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matelr the agreement or disagreement, expressed in the ^petition, 
thall be made manifest; and fiimllj that all objections u;ainrt the propo- 
sition be candidly and explicitly answered. The proof; when it is lone, 
may be concluded with a rccapitnlation, containing the imitcd strcngu 
of all the arguments wluch have been brought to confirm it" 

"• It is impossible to prescribe rules which shall ezactlr accord with &• 
'rarietj of subjects which may come under this order of themes, and, there- 
fore, n^nch. most be left to the judgment and experience of the teacher. 
It b not evenr theme that requires the application of all the roles. T^e 
first rule may he sometimes necessary ; tno second is indispensable on all 
subjects ; the other rules are only occasionally required ; — a rigid adhe- 
rence to these rules might render composition stin and formal ; but that 
"would, in a great measure, be prevented, by frequent use and judidoiis 
application." 

" Though, in the management of complex themes, the rules of demon 
Btration cannot be alurays followed, yet the clearness, certainty, and pro- 
gress of that kind of reasoning, ought to be the standard, as tM best and 
ipost effectual mode of procuring the assent of the.mind> I«t the joang 
composer imitate the geometrician, in first attempting to establish clearlr 
the datum on which the deduction rests, and then proceed, with gnkh 
ual and increasing strength, to the conclusion." * 

- .11 ■ ■ « , 

* It may, perhaps, be objected that the course here prescribed by Hr. 
Jardine is too difllcultTor the young student. If perfect or Aoished com* 
positions wtsre required, there might be good gfonnds for such an opinion. 
Jn all cases, perrect specimens must m preceded by many unsuccess- 
ful efforts. An eminent writer has candidlv acknowledged that he would 
be ashamed to dieclose-the many unsuccesdul attempts he had made, be- 
fore he could produce any iiing worthy of public attention. Imperfect, 
theoj as the first eissajrs of the student maybe, they constitute the natural 
and mdispensable steps which leaa to higher degrees of perfection. 

The folh>wing extract from one of Mrs. Sherwood's ** Social Tales '* is so 

Sertinent to the subject, that it is tiionght that it will be useful to the stn- 
ent to present it m this place. The tale from which it is extracted la 
entitled *'l&cil^«.'' 

** It was the custom of my father, when I was a girl, to rMuire of me 
every Saturday, a few pages written upon a given subject. Well do I re- 
member the. hours which I sometimes used to spend on these unfortunate 
Saturday mornings, in endeavoring to elicit sparks of genius from the 
cold iron of my brain ; and how pleased I was wont to be, when any thing 
like a bright idea presented itself to my imajrination : such were welcome 
to me as ahcers visits, which are said to be tew and far between. 

*' Much of my success, however, I found, depended upon the subject 
which was given me. When these subjects were fmitfnl and congenial to 
my feelings, the task was comparatively easy ; but when they were new 
aiid strange to me, my labor was greatly'increased, and so far from being 
able to put my ideas into any new f<»rm, I seemed to lose the power of 
expressing them, even in the most ordinary way. 

"Judge, then, what mnst have been ray despair, when on a certain Sat- 
urday, havine stolen up into my father's study, with that sort of quiet 
pace* which children use when they are going about any thing they do not 
much relish, (for the motion of the foot is a never-varying hidex in a simple 
mind, of the feelings of the heart) I stood behind his chair as he sat writ- 
ing, and >Aid, * Papa, please for the subject of my theme, to day ? ' 

'^Hbc age^ he replied, still writing on. 

18 
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« Of one'tluiiff," oontinaes Mr. Jardinc, " the jonngest stadent mxist be 
made sensible, &Qm the evidence of his own consciousness, that ht eamut 
expect to compote even the amplest theme without directing and coniinumg kit 
power of dunking t^pon i^** 

* Infractions cannot be too plain nor too minnte, when directed to 
young persons entering upon a new and difficult course of study. The 
experience of the perplexities which assail the juvenile mind^ in its first 
^roMYors to discover materials and to find expressions, has induced me 
to laj aside the authority of the teacher, and to place myself as the com- 
panion or friend of the student, in those moments when £is difficulties are 
most formidable " * 

" I suppose, then, ' Emulation * chosen as the subject of a simple theme, 
which the student is required to explain and illustrate, from lectures, books 



"< What, papa? 'I said. 

" * Hoc fliffe, child,* he answered ; * Hoc age — gp and make the best of it, 
but do n't custurb me.' 

" * Hoc age,' I repeated, as I went down stairs. * Hoe age — it is Latin ; 
I know it is Latin. Hoe is thisy and ' it is neater, and the word thiw is 
understood ; and age \& do; 1 know enough of Latin for this ; thererara, 
Hoe age means, Do tMs thing.* 

** So I mended a pen, ana took a sheet of paper, and wrote * Hoc age ' 
hi a fair hand at the top of the paper; and then I added the translation; 
and then wrote my own name in one comer, and the date at anotiier ; and 
then looked out or the window, and up to the ceiling, and wrote asaio, and 
actually made out a sentence to this effect : * It is our duty, under every 
circumstance of life, to attend to this admonition ; * and there I stopped, 
' for the question suggested itself, to wit, what admonition ? Further, taeze 
fore, I could not get, and when rhy father called me to dinner, I had not ad 
vanced an inch beyond the fuU round stop after the word admonition. 

" My father was one of the kindest and gentlest of parents, and when I 
presented my vacant sheet to him, he smiled, and said, * *T is as much as I 
expected; but I am perfectly satisfied, nevertheless. If you have spent 
your morning in considering the nature of the injunetion meant to be ex- 
pressed in the words * Hoe age,* you have not lost your time.** My father 
then entered into an explanation of the subject, and pointed out to me tJiat 
these two words were equivalent to the Scripture injunction^ * WhirfBO- 
ever thine hand findeth to do, do it with thy might* And then he showed 
me that tiie worid abounded with persons who never seemed to give their 
full and undivided attention to any thing which they had to €U>, and in 
consequence, when suddenly called upon to act or speak with promptitude, 
were never ready and never had their words or th^ur actions at command. 
' Hence,* continued he, * on smaller occasions, they are for ever wasting 
their time, and on more important ones losing advantages and opportunities 
never to be recovered.* My father added much more to me on this subject ; 
but as I shall hope, in what follows, to elucidate what he said by a very 
appropriate example, I shall cite no more of liis valuable discourse, with 
the exception of one remark only, which was most important; it was to 
this effect: that the salvation of the soul is the thing to be done in the first 
instance ; the *■ Hoc age,* to which every human creature should princiiMdly 
attend — all other concerns being made subordinate io this one object, and 
all other efforts or exertions being in the end wholly inefficient in producing 
the happiness of any individual, when this one thmg needful is neglected?* 

The whole of the tale, of which the above extract is merely tne intro- 
duction, may well be recommended to the perusal of both teachers ao(! 
itudents. 
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and obserratioiis, in such a way as to commnnicate a distinct aooonnt of 
emnlation to all who shall read his essay. Where are the materials to be 
found 1 His first recourse would probably be to authors who hare treated 
of emulation, from whom he might take what serves his purpose. But he 
is instructed that there is a nearer and much more fertile source, which 
'Will famish him with materials, providing he seek for them in the proper 
way. And what is that source ? His own mind, working upon the m«U^ 
rial s 'whick he alreadypossesses. Let hiin put the question to himself^ 
AVliat is emulation 1 Here let him recollect tne early scenes in whiclr thia 
feeling was first excited. On the verge of childhood, he must remember 
the language used in amusements, ' I can do this, and you cannot,* * I shaU 
be at that mark before you.* He may have, perhaps, read the beautlfuJ 
description of Qray, in the distant prospect of Eton College : 

Who, foremost, now delights to cleave 
With pUant lunu, the glassy wave, Ae. 

Or the description of the Trojan games, in the sixth book of the 
.^neid. He may recollect that, when at school, he contended for the fint 
place in his classj-or may be now contending for the first prize at college. 
IJpoB the recollection of these sceiies, and horn associated feelings which 
exist in, his mind, he is in some sort prepared to answer the question. 
What is ' emulation 1 * A desire and endeavor to excel others, — to be the 
first in any competition."- 

"From whence proceeds,. or what excites this desire and endeavor? 
T^rom. obtaining an object first, whidi other competitors wish to possess. 
Is it the intrinsic value of the object of competition ? No ; — it may be a 
sprig' of laurel,— a palm-branch, — a fox*s tail, — a medal of little value, 
— - a book, a seat of preferment or of honor. Prom what, then, does the 
object receive its value ? It is the circumstance of obtaining it before 
other competitors. And what is it that gives such value to the being first 
in the competition ? It isihe presence of many spectators and adimrers. 
It is their reflected praise, whicn animates the competitors, — which makes 
the breast of the student palpitate when he receives the prise. Letthe 
competition take place in a desert, where there are no spectators, the charm 
is dissolved, and the competitors walk over the course without pleasure or 
e^Lpectation." 

** Again,^ what are the effects of einulation V When this principle oper- 
ates with fall effect, and under control of virtue and honor, it produces 
vigorous conflict, x)ersevering exertion, contempt of difficulties and dan- 
gers, increasing hopes, eager expectations, and, m the moments of success, 
exquisite delign^ - The student may have a clearer view of this generous 
and energetic feeling, by turning his attention to the histories of great 
characters and great events, and distinguishing emulation from the effects 
of other feelings not unfrequently associated wi^h it He will thus be 
enabled to draw a line of distinction between it and its collaterals, ambi- 
tion and fame. These fi^ upon the possession of then: objects without any 
view of competition, or of the means by which they maybe obtained, 
whereas the pleasures of emulation spring from the love of excellence and 
superiority." 

" The experience of competitions, in which (lie student has been en- 
^^ed, or ot those which he has obsecyed, wLU suggest to him, that emula 
tion in its purest form can only take place where the prize is won by the 
personal exertions of the individual. When any undue means are used 
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to obtain it, or any obstacle indirectly thrown in the waj of a rival oom- 
petitort the generous flame of emulation is extingnidhed, and a meaa, 
degprading spirit is Substituted in its place. One would think that the 
mortification which the studj^K. must suffer, when he receiTes a prize 
which he is conscious he did not deserve, should dispose him to* reject it 
as i^together unworthy of his acceptance. The student cannot have hr 

f>tten the manner in which the friendly stratagem of Nisns, In favor of 
ar^alus, was received by the other competitors at the celebnition of thi 
Trojan games." 

** An enlarged view should be taken of the field of competition. Hial 
field may be called up by the imagination. The person in whom the true 
spark of emuUdon is kindled, may imaghie himsdfDlaced upon the samt 
arena with the competitors of other centuries and other a^s. Yliigil en* 
deavored to rival thefame of Homer, and Cicero that of I^emostbenes 
When CsBsar passed the statne of Alexander, he is said to have burst into 
tears, because the Macedonian had surpassed him in military achieve- 
ments. When ambition and emulation are conjoint in the same character 
occupied in similar exploits, it requires some discrimination to determine 
what belongs to each." 

This sketch, of course, is not intended as a spedmen of a>8tn>ple theme 
on emulation, but merely as a general outline of the materials, with the 
view of pointing out to the student the course he should take to find them. 
He has only to embrace the subject of the theme closely, — to apply 
to his own mind for light and knowledge, — td press himself with inter- 
rogatories relative to his demands, — to follow the natural associations 
of things, and he will soon find materials enough, and arrive at modi 
information lyhich he could not otherwise have conceived to be within bk 
reach. The concluding step is to select from these materials, and to 
arrange them according to the particular end he has in view. If this part 
of his work be rightly performed, he will not find mndi difiScolty in 
iuitably expreissing what he cleariy and dist&ctly knows." 

[A list of subjects for Exercises will be found in the last artiole, onder the 
head of Regular Subjects.] 

If the course thus laid down by Mr. Jardhie for the management of 
themes, be found too loose or too difficult, the student may follow the 
more mechanical one of Mr. Walker. His course for regular subjects or 
simple themes has already beengiven. The following is his course, with 
regard to themes in general : * 

After the Theme or Truth is laid down, the Proof consisto 
of the following parts : 

1st. The Proposition or Narrative; where we show the 
meaning of the Theme, by amplifying, paraphrasing, or 
explaining it more at large. 



* It will be noticed that Mr. Walker designates siniple themst as Uerrtim 
Subjects ; while he embraces, under the term of Theme, those only whfoh in 
general are called comjalex themes. This accords with his definition of i 
ttieme, which he says is the *' proving of some tmth.** 
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2d. Tbe BeasoQ ; where we prore the troth of the Theme 
l>y some reason or argument 

Sd. The Confirmation ; where we show the unreasonable- 
ness of the contrary opinion ; or, if we cannot do that, we try 
to bring some other reason in support of the former. 

4th. The Simile ; where we bring in something in nature 
or art, similar to what is affirmed in our Theme, for illustrating 
the truth of it. 

5th. The Example ; where we bring instances from EUstory 
to corroborate- the truth of our Theme. 

6th. The testimony or Quotation ; wheoe we bring in pro- 
verbial sentences or passages from good anthers, which show 
that others think as we do. 

7th. The Conclusion; when we sum up the whole and 
show the practical use of the Theme, by concluding with some 
pertin^it observations.* 

TOO MUCH FAMn.IAKITT OEKERAIrLT BRSBDfl COHTBICPT. 

Proposition. There is no obsenration more generally true 
than that our esteem of a person seldom rises in pn^rtion to 
our intimacy with him. 

Heason. Such is the general disguise men wear, that their 
good qualities commonly appear at first, and their bad ones are 
discovered by degrees r and this gradual discovery of their 

* The rules are thus versified by Mr. Walker 

J%s Proposition, the Reason, the ConfirmaUon, tne Simile^ the ExampU^ 
the T^estimony, and the Conehision, 

The Theme at large the Proposition gives, 
And the same thought in other words conceives. 
The Reason sho^^ we Proposition tme, 
By bringing arraments ana proofs to view; 
Tne Confirmation proves th' opinion right, 
By showing how aosurd 's the opposite. 
c If that 's not to be done, it tries to explore 
Some proof in aid of what was given befcffo. 
The Simile an apt resemblance brings, 
Which shows the theme is tnie in otner things ; 
The Example instances from History draws, 
That by mankind's experience prove our cause: 
The Testimony to the wise appeals. 
And by their suffrage our Opinion seals. 
Some useful observations come at last, 
As ft ooQclusion drawn from what is past. 

18* 
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•tnlnt, Nftnint &o. TwftUt rhffme^ feint. AthwaUe rhymes j cant, pant 

AISE, see AZE. 

AIT, see ATE. 

AITH, see AT£L 

AIZEjBeeAZL. 

AEE. 



bake, cake, lake, znake,qnake, rake, sake, take, wake, brake, drake^ 
iake, snake, stake, stnke, spake, awake, betake, forsake, mistake, 



Ake, 

flake, shake, BUnA.O, DMULO, OW.CMk«?, O^OAV, aTrOAO, WOIM»B.V<, SV«J.OI*».V, UUOIMkB.«#, 

partake, overtake, undertake, bespake. Perfect rAymes, break, steak, &c 
AOotPOole r^mM,back, rack, &c., beck, dQck, &c., speak, weak, &c. 

AL. 
Cabal, canal, animal^ admiral, cannibal, capital, cardinal, oomlcaI,*coiijii 
gal, corporal, criminal, critical, festi*^, funem, general, hospital, internal, 
Bberal, madrigal, literal, magical, mineral, mystical, mnslcalj natural, origi- 
nal, pastoral, pedestal, pexsonal, physical, poetical, political, principal, 
prodigal, prophetical, rational, satneal. reciprocal, rhetorical, seyeral, tern 
poraLtxagiciUftyiiinnioBLcanuYal, scnismatioal, whimsici^ AI 

ItwaiU r%m«f, all, baU, 6ec., ail, mail, &c.,' ale, pale, &c. 

ALD. 
Bald, scald, emerald, &C. Perfect rhymes^ ths. preterits andpartuipies of 
verbs in all, aal, cmd awl, as called, mauled, crawled, &o. 

ALE, see AIL. 

ALF. 
Calf, half, behalf, &e. AUowahle rhymes^ staff, laugh, &o. 

ALK. , 
Balk, chalk, stalk, talk, walk, calk, &c. Perfect rkyme^ hawk. AUovr 
aiie rhymes, sock, dock, &c. 

ALL. 
All, ball, call, &c. Perfect rhymes, awl^ bawl, brawl, crawl, scrawl^ 
sprawl, squaU. AUowaUe rhymes, cabal, eqmyooal, &c. See AL. 

ALM. 
Calm, balm, becalm, psalm, palm, embalm. &c., whose phurais and third 
persons singtuar rhyme with alms, as calms, oecalms, &c 

ALT. 
Halt, malt^ exalt, salt, vaiHt, assault, default, cmd fault, the last of wkiek 
is hf Pope rhymed with thought, bought, &c. 

ALVE. 
Calye, halve, salve, valve. 

AM. 
Am, dam. ham, pam, ram, sam, cram, dram, flam, sham, swam, epicram, 
anagram, &c. Perfect rhymes, damn, lamb. AuowaUe rhymes, dame, 
lame, &c. 

AME. 
Blame, came, dame, same, flame, fame, frame, ^;ame, lame, name, tame, 
shame, inflame, became, defame, misname, misbecame|. overcame, &c. 
Perfect rhvmcs^ aim. claim, maim, acclaim, declaim, exclaim, proclaim, re 
claun. AUowaUe rhymes, dam, ham, &c., hem, them, &c., theme, scheme 
&;c., dream, gleam, &c. 

AMP. 
Camp, champ, oiamp, damp, stamp, vamp, lamp, damp, deoamp^ «ii 
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AN. 

Ban can, dan, man, nan, p«i, ran, tan, yan, bran, plan, ican, tpan, tban, 
tiM^i S^™, begiCteepm, courtWMUi, partisan, artisu, pel^ cara^ 
^^^^lauiMif^fnJi biie, cane, pla&, mane, &o., bean, toan, wan, 
0wan, Ac, gone, npon, &c jqjqe. 

Chance, dance, glance, lance, trance, P«P<»t •°*^<^%' Ty f??J?^![!S^ 
michaaS, complSaance, circnmstanc^ ooontemjnws ^7«~2f»«^ 
SM^nUsinancS^wdS^vaiM ignorant, inheritance, mamtenano^to^ 
^S!^ceT^tempeimce, exorbitance o^^i"*^ ««SS2^ tnfferance. 
Sustenance, utterance, arrogance, vigilance, eaqwns^, enhance. 

Branch, Btanch, hmch, Uanch, ranch, haach. P«/«« r^r««, Unnoh 
paunch. j^^^^ 

understand, leprimand, contraband, &c. AU^ummm ^'T^7^~*^'z! . 
b?n^^, andtheprairits cmdpar3cipUs of verit tn Bin and tu^ a$ n 

mained, leaned, &c ANE,seeAIN. - 

Bang, feng, gang, hang, pang, tang, t^g, sang, rang, hawDgna^ ohng. 
ABotvabU rhymes, song, long, &e. 

Change, grange, range, rtrange, estem^, airtnge, exchang9,faitM«b«ige. 
ASoteaSs rhymes, revenge, avenge, &c* 

ANK. 
Eanl^ blank, Bhanl^ clank, dank, dranl^ dank, figuA^ 

olilBkrprank, rank, thank, disrank, monntebank, &c. 

ANSE, see ANCE. 
ANT 

Ant, cant, chant, grant, panlj P^^.^^^'g^*' jSli*'^ 
plant, cnchiit, gaflant, implant, recant, ^Pjg^f^rjnt?^^ 
Smai^t, arrogant, combatant^ S^^^*'«uZnii>lS? iSSaS^ conl 
visitant, covenant, dissonant, J^P^^^v^f^V iSSa, pr^omi 

versant, extravagant, ignorant^Mig^cantj^aWtt^ ^ 

nant, sycophant, v^ant, petulant, &o. AUow(Merny9^,uk^^y ^ 
See A&T and ENT. ^ 

Cap,gap,hap,hip,map, nap, pap, r^^^^ ^^SfcJlS; 

knapfs&p, snap, wrap, scrap, steap, en^P»f™P» mi«»p, ««- 
J^^, cape, tipe, &c., cheap, heap, and swap. 

Ape, cape, chane, grape, rape, s^^', Bhape, escape, mape, crape, tape, 
&c. AUovfoUe rhymes, heap, keep, &c. 

APH, see AFF. 

APT. 




^ I 
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AR. 

Bar, ear, far, jar, mar, par, .tar, spar, aear, star, chair, afar, debar, unbar 
eatarrn, partlcmar, perpendicular, secular, angular, regular, popular, aii^ii- 
lar, titular, vinegar, scimeter, calendar, colanoer. Pn/eet rkynu, thspboml 
verb are. AUowabU rhymes, bare, prepare^ &c., pair, repair, wear, teai^ 
war, &o., emd words muting m or or OTyhavtng the aceetU onthelast syOaHSf 
or last hat two. 

ARB. 

Barb, gaib, &o. 

Faroe, parse, Man, &c» JUlowaUe rhytiUf »etao9, 

ABCH. 

Arch, maroli, ptrch, itaich, cotmtermveh. See. 

ABD. 

Bard, card, gnai^ hard, lard, nard,^ shard, jard, bombard, diseard, re 
gard, interlard, retard, disregard, &c., and the preterits and participles ef 
verbs »i» ar. Of Varied, scarred, &c. Allowable rhymes, cord, reward, &c 

ARD. 
Ward, award, reward, &c. AUotoaUe rhymes, hard, card, see the last 
article, hoanL lord, bird, cunL and thepretents and partieiplss of the verbs 
in ar, or, ana nr, as baited, abhorred, mcurred, &c. 

ARE. 

Bare, care, dare, fare, hare, mare, pare, tare, rare, ware, flare, £^\re, scare, 
share, snare, spare, square, stare, sware, prepare, aware, beware, compare, 
declare, ensnare. Perfect rhymes^ air, fair, hair, lair, pair, chair, stair, ajSair, 
debonnair, despair, impair, repair. &c., bear, pear, swear, tear, wear, for 
bear, forswear, &c , there, were, wnere, ere, e*er, ne*er, elsewhere, whate*er, 
howe*er, how8oe*e^ whene'er, where'er, &c., heir, coheir, their. AUtneaUe 
rhymes, bar, oar, &c., err, prefer, and here, hear, &c., regular, aingular 
war, &c 

ARES. 

Unawares. Mhymes, theirs^ cmd the plurals of nouns and third persons 
St/ngular of verbs in are. ur. eir, ear, as care, he cares, pair, he pairs, hetrS; 
bear, he bears, &c SHm allowable rhymes are the plurals of nouns and, thl 
third persons singtdar of verbs which are allowed to rhyme with the tormina 
tion ars, as bars, cars, errs, prefers, &c. 

ARF. 
Scarf. AUoumble rhymes, dwarf, wharf. 

ARGE. 
Barge, charge, large, targe, discharge, o*ercharge, surcharge, e^ilai^ 
Allowable rhymes, verge, emerge, gorge, forge, urge, &0. 

ARE. 
Bark, cark, dark, dark, lark, mark, park, shark, spark, stark, embark 
remark, &o Allotoable rhymes, cork, fork, &c. 

ARL. 

Snarl, marl, pari. AUowaUe rhymes, curl, furl, &c. 

ARM. 
Arm, barm, charm, farm, harm, alarm, disarm. Allowable rhymes, wana 
tif arm, storm, &c. 

ARN. 
Bam, jam, &c. Allowable rhymes, warn, forewarn, &o., horn, mom, &« 

ARN. 
Warn, ibrwam. Ferfeet rhymeSf horn mom, &c. Allowable rhymst 
bam, yam, &o. 
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ABP. 
Carp, harp, shivp, conatenoarp, &e. AUowaiU rkgm§, warp. 

ABSH. 
^ Harsh, marsh, &Q. 

ABT. 
.Art, cart, dart, hart, mart, part, smart, tart, start, apart, dapart, impart 
dispart, coimterpart P^ect rkfm^s^ heart. &o. AunaaiU r%M«, wart 
th-wart, &c., hurt, &6., dirt, flirt, &e., pert, ao. 

Ai^T (soonded OBT). 
Wart, thwart, &c. F§fftet rkymety short, retort, &0. JttowaiU rkfmm. 
wsetj ap(»t, court, &C. 

ABTH, see EABTH. 

ABVE. 
Carre, starve, &c. JZiowadt* rAym«f, nerve, deserve, &o. 

AS. 
Was. ABowaUerkjfinety has as. 

ASS. 
Asa, brass, cUus, grass, Uus, mass, pass, alas, amass,-euirass, repass, sar 
pass, morass, &c. 2Uowa6U rhymet^ oase, face, deface, &c., loss, toss, &o 

ASE, see ACE, 

ASH. 

Ash, cash, dash, clash, crash, flash, gash, gnash, hash, lash, plash, rash, 
thrash, slash, trash, abash, .&o. AUowaiU rhymes, wash, quasn, Ac, kash 
&o. 

ASH. 

Wash, quash, &o. JUtowaUe rhfmss^ cash, dash, &e. 

ASK. 
Ask, task, bask, cask, flask, mask. 

ASP. 
Asp, dasp, gasp, grasp, hasp. ABowadU rAymM, wasp, &o. 

AST. 
Cast, last, blast, mast, past, vast, fast, aghast, arast, forecast, overcast, 
outcast, repast. Perfect rki^mes, tke preterite and participlee of fmhe m ass. 
OB classed, amassed, &c. ABounMe rkymee, the preterite and par He ifie e of 
verBe in ace, ae placed, &c. Nowm and verbe in aste, ae taste, waste, &c. 

ASTE. 
Baste, chaste, haste, paste, taste, waste, distaste. Peifect rkfwtee, wairt, 
eutd the preterite and partieijHea ofverhe in ace, ae &ced, placed, &c. ABoto^ 
aUe rhwnee, cast, fast, &c., best, nest, &c, and the preterite and participUe 
of vefhe in eBS, ae messed, dressed, &c. 

AT. ^ 
At, bat, cat. hat, fat, mat, pat. rat, sat, tat, vat, brat, chat, flat, plat, sprat, 
that, gnat. AllowaUe rhfmee, bate, hate, &c. 

ATCH. 
Catch, mateh, hateh, latoh, pateh, scratch, smatch, snatch, despatch. 

ATE. 
Bate, date, fate, sate, grate, hate, tate, mate, pate, plate, prate, rate, sate, 
stete, scate, slate, abate. Delate, coUate, create, debate, elate, dilate, estate, 
ingrate, innate, rebate, relate, sedate, translate, abdicate, abominate, abro- 
giSe, accelerate, accommodate, accumulate, accurate, adequate, affection- 
ate, advocate, adulterate, aggravate, agitete, alienate, animate, annihilate, 
antedate, anticipate, antiquate, arbitrate, arrogate, articulate, assassinate, 
calculate, capitulate, captivate, celebrate, circulate, coagulate, commemor- 
ate, commiserate, communicate, compassionate, confederate, congratulate, 
eooigregate, eonsaarate, contaminate, corroborate, cultivate, candidate, cooi> 
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ente, oelebrato, considerate, consi^ate, capacitatei debilitate, dedicate, dft 
generate, delegate, deliberate, denominate, depofmlate, didocate, depreorti^ 
discriminate, derogate, dissipate, delicate, disconsolate, desperate, deprecats, 
edncate, effeminate, elerate, emulate, estimate, elaborate, equivocate, endi- 
Gate, evapofate, exaggerate, exasperate, expostulate, exterminate, extricate, 
facilitate^ fortonate, generate, mtmate, bentate, illiterate, illuminate, izritste, 
imitate, unmodnrate, impetrMC^ importonate, imprecate, inanimate, inno- 
vate, insti^te, mtemperate, intimate, intimidate, intoxicate, intricate, in 
ralioate, mveterate, inyiolato, legitimate, mo^strate, meditate, mitigide, 
moderate, necessitate, nominate, obstinate, participate, passionate, penetrate, 
perpetrate, personate, potentate, precipitate, predestinate, predominate, 
premeditate, prevaricate, procrastinate, profligBite, prognosticate, propagate^ 
recriminate, regenerate, regulate, reiterate, reprobate, reverb^^te, rnmio- 
ate, separate, sopMsticate, stipulate, subjugate, subordinate, suffocate, ter 
minate, tolerate, temperate, vmdictite, violate, unfortunate. T^rfeet rAyww, 
bait, plait, strait, wait, await, great Nearly perfect rhfmes, eu^ht, wei|^t, 
beij^t, stxaight AUowalU rhymes^ beat, heat, &c., bat, cat, &o., 5et» wet, Ac. 

ATH. 
Bath, path, &c. ABowaUe rkymes, hath, faith, &G. 

ATHE. 
Bathe, swathe, lathe, rathe. 

AUB, see OB. 

AUGE, see AUSE. 

AT7CH, see OAGH. 

AUD. 
Fraud, laud, applaud, defraud. Ferfect rkymesj broad, abroad, bawd ; ami 
the preterits andpartieipUs ofverbe in aw, as gnawed, sawed, &c. AUtnvaMt 
rkymes^ odd, nod, &c., ode, bode, &c. ; aito the word load. 

AVE. 
Cave, brave, gave, grave, crave, lave, nave, knave, pave, rave, save, shave, 
slave, stave, wave, Mhave, deprave, engrave, outbrave, forgave, misgave, 
architrave. AUowaile rhyme^ the aiudUary verb have. 

AUGH, see Af F. 

AUGHT, see OUGHT. 

AULT, see ALT. 

AUNCH. 
Launch, paunch, hannch, staunch, &c. 

AUNCE, see ONSE. ^ 
AtmT. 
Aunt, daunt, gaunt, haunt, jaunt, teunt, vaunt, avaunt. Perfect rhymes 
slant, aslant JOhwable rhymes^ want, &o., pant, cant, &c 

AUSE. 
Cause, panse^ danse, applause, because. Perfect rhymes^ thepinnsU 0/ 
nounSf and third persons singular of verbs in aw, as Jaws, he draws, dDO. 
ABouMe rhyme^ was. 

AUSTjSeeOST, 

Craw, daw. law, chaw, daw, draw, flaw, gnaw, jaw, law, maw, paw, raw, 
Miw, straw, thaw, withdraw, foresaw. 

AWD, see AUP. 

AWK, see ALE. 

AWL. 
BawL brawl, drawl, crawl, scrawl, sprawl, squall. Perfect rAvwMss, ball 
saU, fall, ^ small, haU, pall, tall, wall, stall, install, forestall, thnOl, iaUiraU 
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AWN. 

Dawn, brawn, fawn, pawn, spawn, drawn, yawn, lawn, withdrawn. 

AX. 

Ax, tax, wax, relax, flax. Perfect rhymet^ thephuraU ofnomu^ and third 
jfersonssinrndcur of verba in ackj as backs, sacks, &c., he lacks, he packs. &o. 
.jUlowaUe rnymeSj tkevluraU ofnawns^ and tkirdpereons ting^dar ofverie in 
•kfe, eu cakes, lakes, «c., he makes, he takes, &o. 

AY. 




-viielay. Perfect rhymes, neig&, weigh, inveign, &c.,~ ^Hrey, ^ey, conveyj 
obey, purvey, surrey, dikobey, grey. AUowaile rhymes^ tea, sea, fee, see, 
Rlee, &c. 

AZE. 
Graze, daze, blaze, gaze, glaze, maze, raze, amaze, graze. Perfect rkmmee^ 
raise, praise, dispraise, &c., phrase, paraphrase, &c., andthsnamupiurtd, 
and third pereone singtdar of the present tense of verbs in ay, eig^ emd ey ; 
as days, he inveighs, ne obeys, &c. Allowable rkvmes, ease, tease, seize, &o 
and xeys, the plural ofkej ; euso the auxiliaries has tind was. 

E and EA, see ££!. 

EACE, see EASE. 

EACH. 
Beach, breach, bleach, each, peach, preach, teach, impeach. Nemiypmfket 
rhymes, beech, leech, speech, beseech. Allowable rhymes, fetch, wromi, ftc 

EAD, see EDE and EED. 

KAF, see lEF. 

EAGUE. 
Leagae, teagne, &c. Perfed rhymes, faitrigue, fatigue, &0. Allawaiile 
rli/ymes, Hague, vague, &c., leg, beg, &c., bag, rag, &o. 

EAK, see AKE. 

Beak, speak, bleak, ^reak, freak, leak, peak, sneak, squeak, streak, weak, 
tweak, wreak, bespeak. Nearly perfect rhymes, cheek, leek, creek, meek, 
reek, seek, sleek, pique, week, shriek. AUowaile rhymes, beck, speck, &c., 
lake, take, thick, lick, &c. 

EAt. 

Deal, heal, reveal, meal, peal, seal, steal, teal, veal, weal, zeal, squeal, 
repeal, conceal, congeal, anneaL appeal. Nearly perfect rhymes^ eel, heel, 
feel, keel, kneel, jpeel. reel, steel, wheel. Allowable rhymes, bell, tell, &c., 
bale, tale, &c., bul, fill, &c., ail, fail, &c. 

EALM, see ELM. 

EALTH. 
Health, wealth, stealth, commonwealth, &c, 

EAM. 
Bream, cream, fleam, seam, scream, steam, stream, team, beam, dream. 
Perfect rhymes, puegm. scheme, theme, blasi)hem€r, extreme, supreme. 
Nearly perfect rhymes, deem, teem, beseem, misdeem, esteem, disesteem, 
redeem, seem, &o. AUowaile rhymes, dame, lame, &c., limb, him, &c., 
them, hem, &c., lamb, dam, &c. See AME. 

EAN. 

' Bean, clean, dean, glean, lean^ mean, wean, yean, demean, unclean. 

Perfect rhMmes, convene, demesne, mtei^^ene, mien. Nearly perfect rhymes^ 

machine, keen, screen, seen^ gr^en, spleen, between, careen, fineseen, serene^ 
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•Uoena,t«n«o«,fta^4a«an, spleen, &0. ABavaila rMi/m « , bMit, m Ma,>»^ 
tin, man, ftc, hd, tbbi, b^^ &c. 

£A«S, Boa ENSE. 

EAST, >ee ENT. 

EAP, MM £EP ud ep. 

EABjSeeEEB. 

tiSO. 

Beard, hod, ahari, &a. Fmfm* rk^ma, theprtlenU and varbe^ii 

mrti tM or, Of emd, preferred, &c. jUbtnUa rhgme, beird, the pt^rt. 

mmdforliafla ^vtrit in en, esr, onJ ar, at rcTered, feaied, bumi 

EABCH. - . 

Bemih, pereh, re«a«wlu ABomaiU rk^met, tih\ixtiti,tioia^\miiL,fuoi 

EABL. 
Bari,peaL P<^wtril(iii^sid,&<i. JibnoaiU r ky m m. Bind, mad, ebaL 

'^**" BAKN, »ee EKN. 

SABSE, Me EBSE. 
EART, see AET. 

EABTH. 
Kwth, devlb. P»fi* rAyvMt, blrlli, ndrth, &o. AllaaaS* ri)iMi| 
honth, &0. 

EASE, eonnded EACE. 
~eue,decGue, decrease, ino 

Yw^ }w/a:f rhynm, piec., „>„, , „--- . 

, — ABoaailt rkymet, less, iiieas,&c-, lace, macs, ffi^ 

, idee, vice, &c. 

EASE, see ESH. 

EAST. 

East, feut, least, iMait. Parfta rliflHti.aiid jirifnU mii partiegilaV 

writ M ease, oi ceased, iaoreased, be. ivair^ ^s/Mt rAwu, priest M- 

Intuib nlr^i haste, taste, &c., beat, chest, &o., fist, list, &c., omJ w 

fntwilM t^jKirtiapim iifverit in esse iHii4 iss, at dressed, hissed, &e. 

EAT. 

Bleai, eat, feat, heat, meat, neat, seat, treat, wheat, beat, cheat, defta^ 

Mtient, escheat, entrea^ retreat, Ferfid rhyma, obsnlete, replete, conenWi, 

oompiate. Nariy ptr/tct rliyiiui, feel, fleet, gleet, met, meet, sheet, sleet, 

street, aweet, discreet. ABovmile rhyna, bat«, grate, hate, &o., get, met, &<■' 

tit hit, &0. See ATE. 

EATH. 
n — .1. a...k *^ .4H~™«-.t_,. •—"■, riieath, teeth. 

Uh, iDTTeath, beqneatli,'))*- 



mre, &e,, omj have, 
ilabe, &o., i^abe, &«. 
ImmJU* nlyxM, bieik,«iki 
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ECT. 

Sect, abject, affect, correct, incorrect, eoilleot, deject, detect, direct, die 
respect, disaflect, dissect, effect, elect, eject, erect, expect, indirect, mfect, 
inspect, neglect, object, proiect, protect, recollect, reflect, reject, respecti 
select, subject, snspect, architect, circumspect, dialect, intellect. Ferfmi 
rkfme»i thsvni€nts and partieipUt of verbs in eck. At decked, checked. &c 
.AjutnotMe rhprnei, ifu preterits and panidples of verbs in ake, aetd eak, as 
baked, leaked. 

ED. 

Bed. bled, fed, fled, bred, led, red. shred, shed. sped. wed. abed, inbred, 
misled. Perfect rhymes^ said, breacL dread, dead, heaa, lead, read,4)preadf 
thread, tread, behead, overspread. Auourable rkymes^ bead, mead. &c., olade, 
fa4e, &c., maid, paid, &c., and the preterits andpartieipUs of verbs in ay, ejr, 
esmd ei|^, as bayed, obeyed, yeighed, & s. 

EDE, see EED. 

EDGE. 
Edge, wedge, fledge, hedge, ledge, pledge, sedg^, allege. ABowaUs r kf ms s , 
mgBy page, &c., siege, oblige, &c., pmdlege, sacnlege, sortQege. 

££. 
Bee, free, {^ee, knee, see. three, thee, tree, agree, decree, degree, disagree, 
Ibresee, o'ersee, pedigree, ne, me, we, she, be, juoilee, lee. Tfearly pmieet 
rhymes, sea, plea, flea, tea, key. AUowaiU rhymes, gU words of one syllable 
^twingin y, ye, or ie, or poilMe^ftdMes of these terminatioHs hamtig theaeeent 
on the tdtimate or anttpcmiitimate syuable. 

EECE, see EASE. 

EECH, see EACH. 

EED. 
Greed, deed, indeed, bleed, bi^, feed, heed, meed, n^, leed, speed, 
aeed, stesd, weed, proceed, succeed, exceed. Perfect rhymes, knead, read, 
fanteroede, precede, recede, concede, impede, supersede, &c., bead, lead, 
mead, plead, &c. ABowMe rhymes, bed, dead, &o., bid, hid, &o., made, 
blade, &o. 

j£iSf , see i£f-. 

EEE,seeEAK 

EEL, see EAL 

EEM, see EA3 

EEN, see EAN. 

EEP. 
Creep, deep, sleep, keep, peep, sheep, steep, sweep, weep, asleep. Nearly 
fcrfeet rhymes, cheap, heap, neap, &». Juowable rhymes, ape, rape, &o., 
step, nep, &c., hip, hp, &c. 

EEB. 
Beer, deer, fleer, geer, jeer, peer, meer, leer, sheer, steer, sneer, cheer, 
veer, picker, domineer, cannoneer, compeer, engineer, mutineer, pioneer, 

Erivateer, charioteer, chanticleer, career, mountaineer. Perfect rhymes, 
ere, sphere, adhere, cohere, interfere, persevere, revere, austere, severe^ 
sincere, hemisphere, &c., ear, clear, dear, fear, hear, near, sear, smear, 
spear, tear, rear, year, appear, besmear, (Usappear, endear, auctioneer. M 
hieaoU rhymes, bare, daore, &o , prefer, deter, character, &e. 

EESE, see EEZE. 

EET, see EAT. 

EETH, see EATH. 

! EEVE, see EAVE. 

22 
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££ZS» 
Breeze, finieze, wheese, sneeze, squeeze, and the j^urals of nount mi 
thirdnersons tingtdar, pretent tense, of vent ti» ee, of bees, he sees, ftr 
feet rMtnet, cheese, these, &c. Nearfy perfea rhymee, ease, appesaa, dis> 
ease, msplease, tease, seize, &c., and the fhardU of noune »n ea, « teai, 
pleas. &c., and the pohftyUiMee ending in es, having' the accent ontktaeie- 
penukimaie, ae images, monarchies, &c. 

EFT. 
Cleft, left, theft^ weft, bereft, &c. AUowdUe rhjfmes, lift, sift, ^x^ 
the thirdpereone singular, present tense, ofverhs in afe, bSS, aag^ 0nim|«i 
ehafed, quaffed, laughed, whifibd, &o. > 

EG. 
^^i-Id& beg, peg. AUowaile rhymes, vague, plague, &e., leiffiA. 
teagoe, &c 

EIGH, see AT. 

EIGHT, see ATE. 

EIGN, see AIN. 

EIL, see AIL. 

Em, see AIN. 
EINT, see AINT. 

EIB, see ABE. 

EIT, see EAT. 

EIVE, see EAVE. 

EIZE, see EEZE. 

ELL. 
Ell, dwell, feO, hell, knell, queU, sell, bell, cell, dispel, foretell, eifid, 
oompel, befelL yell, well, tell, swelL spell, smell, sheU, parallel, sentinel, 
infidel, citadel, refel, repel,. rebel, impcO, expeL JUlowaUe rhymes, batfi 
sale, &c., heal, peal, &o., eel, steel, &c. 

ELD. 
Held, ^Id, withheld, upheld, beheld. &c. Perfect rhymes, the pntenti 
tndpartuf^ties of verbs in ell, as swelled, felled, &c. AUowaUe rkymeh 
the preterits and participles of verbs in ale, ail, &o., heel, seal, &c, a* ^ 
paled, wailed, &c.,.healed, sealed, &c. 

ELF. 
Elf, pelf, sel^ shelf, himself, &o. 

ELK. 
Elk, whelk, &c. 

ELM. . 

Elm, helm, realm, whelm, oyerwhelm, &c. AUowaUe rhymes, pan* 
film,&c. 

ELP. 
Help, whelp, yelp, &c. 

FLT 
Belt, gelt, melt, felt, welt, smelt, pelt,' dwelt Perfect rhyme, daa^H. 

ELVE. 
Delve, helve, twelve, &c. 

ELVES. , 

Elves, themselves, &c. Perfect rhymes, the plurals of nouns and thtn 
persons singular of verbs in elf and elYe, as twelves, delves, shelves, &o* 

EM. 
Gem, hem, stem, them, diadem, stratagem, &c. Perfect rhymes* con« 
demn, contenm, &xs. Allowable rhymes, lame, tame, Aw., team, seam, tnegse, 
phlegm, &e. 
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ElfE^seeEAM. 

Condemn, contemn, dec. Terfett rhymesj gem, hem, dw* AUowaUt 
%ym«f , lamei tamey 6co^ team, seam, &c. 

EMPT. 

Tempt, exempt, attempt, contempt 

EN. 
Den, hen, fen, ken. m^, pen, ten, then, when, wren, denixen. iUbwad^ 
pAyfiMf, bane, fane, &o., mean, bean, &e. 

ENGE. 

Fence, hence, pence, thence, whence, defence, expense, pffmee, pretence, 
ooxnmence, abstinenoe, circnimerence, conference, oonfldence, oonseqnence, 
continence, benevolence, concnpiscence, difference, diffidence, diligence, 
eloqaence, eminence, eyidenoe. excellence, impenitence, impertinence, im- 
potence, impudence, improvicMnce, incontinence, indinbrence, indigence, 
indolence, mference, inteUigence, innocence, magnificence, munificence, 
negligence, omnipotence, penitence, preference, 'providence, recompense, 
rewence, residence, royerence, yehemence, violence. Pitrfeet rA y w iw , sense, 
dense, (J^nse, condense, immense, intense, propense, dispense, suspense, 
prepense, incense, frankincense. 

ENCH. 

Bencl^ drench, retrench, quench, clench, stench, tench, trench, wench, 
wrench, mtrencn. 

END. 

Bend, men^ blend, end, fend, lend, rend, send, spend, tend, veod, amend, 
attend, ascencL commend, contend, aefend, depend, deaoeno, distend, ex- 
pend, extend, forefend, impend, misspend, obtend, offend, portend, pretend, 
protend, suspend, transcend, unbend, api>rehend, comprenend, condescend, 
oiscommena, recommend, reprehend, dividend, reverend. Ptr/eet rhymta, 
friend, befriend, and thspntirita ana participles ofvtrbt m en, a« penned, 
kenned, &c. ADowaXU rhymes, tke preterits andpaetinplss o/verisin can, 
as gleaned, yeaned, &c. 

ENDS. 

Amends. Perfect rhymes, the plurals of nouns, and thard persons singu 
lor, present tsnse, of verbs in end, as ends, friends, he mends, &o. 

ENE, see E AN. 

ENGE. 
Avenge, royenge, &c. 

ENGTH. 
Length, strength, &c 

ENSE, sounded ENZE. 
Cleanse. Perfect rhymes, the plurals of nowns, and third persons singu- 
lar, preserU tense, of verbs in en, as hens, fens, he pens, he kens, &c. 

ENT. 
Bent, lent, rent, pent, scent, sent, shent, spent, tent, yeot, went, absent, 
meant, ascent, assent, attent, augment, cement, content, consent, descent, 
dissent, event, extent, foment, frequent, indent^ intent, invent, lament, mis- 
spent, overspent, present, prevent, relent, repent, resent, ostent, ferment, 
outwent, underwent, discontent, unbent, ciroumvent, represent, abstinent, 
accident, accomplishment, admonishment, acknowledgment, aliment, arbi- 
trement, argument, baaisimient, battlement, blandishment, astonishment, 
armipotent,Del]ipotent, benevolent, chastisement, competent, compliment, 
complement, confident, continent, corpulent, detnment, different, diffident, 
diligent^ disparagement, document, element, eloquent, eminent, equimlent, 
estiwiisnment, evident, excellent, excrement, exigent, experiment, firma 
ment, fhmdulent, goyemment, embellishment, imminent, impemtent, im 
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MiiiiMiit, implaneilt impotent, impriMmment, impnmd«nt| impudait,faMi 
dent, inoompetenti mcontinent. indifferent, indigent, innocent, mMMat, 
instnunent, uTevBrent, langoishment, ligament, lineament, ma^mftcflat, 
management, medicamen^ malecont9nt,monnment, negiisent,noimehipeDt, 
nutriment, Occident, ommpotent, opulent, ornament, parliament, peoiten^ 
permanent, pertinent, president, precedent, prevalent, prov ident , P^u^ 
ment, ravismnent, resiment, resident, redolent mdiment, aacmnent, aem 
ment, sentiment, settlement, snbseqnent, supplement, intelli^nt, tenement 
temperament, testament, toomament, tuibulent, vehement, violent, vinuent 
reverent AuoioaiU rhfmes, paint, saint, &o. * 

ENTS. 
Accoutrements. PmfiKt rAyme*, thephirals of notsna, and third ftntm 
tmgtUar, frumu Unse, o/veririn ent, at scents, he assents, &c 

EP. 
Step, nep, &c. JUhwdUe rk^ptea; leap, reap, &c., rape, tape, &c 

^ EFT. _. 

Accept, adept, except, intercept, &c. Pmfeet rhymes, crept, slept, wept, 
kept AuoufoiU rhsfm^t^ the preterite amdpartieUe of verbs tn ape, eep, om 
eiq>, eu peeped, reined, shaped, &c. 

EBB. 

Err, aver, defer, infer, deter, inter, refer, transfer, confer, prefer, parterre, 
administer, wagoner, islander, arbiter, character, villager, cottager, doirager, 
forager, piUager, voxager. massacre, eardener, slanderer, flatterer, idolster, 
provender, theatre, amphitheatre, foreigner, lavender^ messenger, passenger, 
sorcerer, interpreter, officer, mariner, harbinger, minister, register, canister, 
chorister, sophister, presbyter, Uiwgiver, philosopher, astrologer, l^erer, 
prisoner, grasshosper, astronomer, sepulchre, thunderer, traveller, mnrdenr, 
usurer. AUowaSU rhftnee, bare, care, &c., ear, ftar, &c., bar, car, &o.r »• 
fir, her, &c. 

EBCH, see EABGH. 

EBCE, see EBSE. 

EBD, see EARD. 

EBE, see EEB. 

ERGE. ^ ^ 

Verge, absterge, emerge, immerge. Perfeet rkifme^ dirge. Neariyptrpf* 
rhyme^ urge, purge, surge. Allowable rhymes^ baige, large, &c 

ERN. 
Fern, stem, discern, concern. Perfect rhymes, learn, earn, yearn, &6. 
AUowaUe rkymee, bam, yam', &c., bum, tum, &c 

ERSE. 
Verse, herse, absterse, adverse, averse, converse, disperseu ikimerse, p^^^ 
verse, reverse, traverse, asperse, intersperse, umverse. Perfect r hyi^ i 
amerce, coerce, &c., fierce, tierce, pierce, &c. AUot/paUe rhymes, Huce, 
parce, Mailrs, &c., purse, curse, &c. 

ERT. 
Wert, advert, assert, avert, concert, convert, controvert, desert, divert 
exert, expert, insert, invert, pervert, subvert. JUhwaile rhymes, heart, 
part, &c., shirt, dirt, &c., hurt, spurt, &c. 

ERVE. 
Serve, nerve, swerve, preserve, deserve, conserve, observe, reserro dli 
lerve^ subserve. AUotcaile rhymes, starve, carve, &c., curve, &c. 

ESS. 
Bless, dress, cess, chess, guess, less, mess, press, stress, acquiesce, ao^as* 
•ddreis, assets, compress, confess, caress, depress, digress, disposstsi, di* 
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tress, ezeeis, express, impress, oppress, possess, profess, recess, repress, re 
dress, success, transgress, adulteress, bashfnlness, bitterness, eheerfnlness, 
oomf ortless, comeliness, dizdness, diocese, drowsiness, eagerness, easiness, 
embaasadress, emptiness, evenness, fatherless, fllthinesa, foolishness, forget- 
fnlness, forwardness, nowardness, fmitftilness, fnlsomeness, giddlxMSS, 
greediness, gentleness, goyemess. hjRppiness, hanghtiness, heaTiness, idle 
ness, heinonsness, hoaryness, hollowness, holiness, lascivioasnesSy lawful 
ness, Umness. Utueness, liveliness, loftiness, Koness, lowliness, manlinfltt^ 
masterless, mightiness, motherless, motionless, naliedness, neediness, nois 
omenees, nmoMrless, pf^trooess, peeTishness, peorfldionsness, pitiless, poetess, 
propheteiM, ransomless, readiness, riffhteonsness, shepherdess, soroeress, sor- 
oidness, spiritless, sprightliness, staSbomnoss, stnrdiness, surliness, steadi- 
ness, tenaemess, thonghtfalness, ugliness, uneasiness, unhappiness, Tota- 
ress, nsefblness, wakeinlnessj wantonness, weaponless, wariness, willing 
ness, ifrilfolness, weariness, wickedness, wilderness, wretchedness, dronken 
ness, ohildishnces. AUoumM^ rhymet^ mass, pass, &o.,maoe, jriaoe, fte. 

ESE, see EEZE. 

Esa 

Flesh, fresh, refresh, tjiresh, afresli, mesh. ABowaiU rhfmst^ mash, 

£SK. 

Desk. FtrfietSkfmsSf gfotesque, hnrieBque,^&o. ABowaiU Skfmsi, 
mask, ask. 

KST. 

Best, chest erest, guest, jest, nest, pest, quest, rest, test, rest, west, ar- 
rest, attest, bequest, contest, detest, digest, direst, invest infest, molest, 
obtest, protest, request) suggest, unrest, interest, manifest, ftc. Per/eet 
rkjfmeSf breast, itbreast, &c, arui'tks preterits and'partieiplee ofverbt in ess, 
ae dressed, abreast, enressed, &o. AUouhMs rkfmeSf cast, fast, &o., haste^ 
waste, &C., beast, least, &c. See EAST. 

ET. 
Bet, jet, fret, get, let» met, net, set, wet, whet, yet, debt, abet, beget, be 
set, forget, regret, alphabet, amolet, anchoret, cabinet, epitheL parapet, 
rivulet, violet, counterfeit, c6ronet, &o, Ferfett rhtpnee^ sweat, thieat, ftc. 
AUoUfiMie rh^fmee^ bate, hate, &c., beat, heat, &c. 

ETCH. 
Fetoh, stretch, wretoh, sketch, &c. MowailU r ^ ywst, matoh, latch, &q 
peach, bleach, &c. 

ETE, see EAT. 

EYE; see E AVE. 

EUM, see TIME. 

EW. 
Blew, chew, dew, brew, drew, flew, few, grew, new, knew, hew, Jewj 
mew, -view, threw, yew, crew, slew, anew, askew, bedew, eschew, renew 
review, withdrew, screw, interview, &o. Perfect rhytnee, blew, clue, due, 
cue, g^ue, hue, me. sue, true, accrue, ensue, endue, imbue, imbrue, pursue, 
subdue, adieu, purlieu, perdue, residue, avenue, revenue, reUnne. 

EWD, see BUD. 

EWN, see UNE. 

EX. 
Sex, vex, annex, convex, complex, perplex, otrcumflex, and the ptnrala 
af nouns and third persons singular of verbs in eck, as checks, he checks, 
&c. AUowaUs rhymes, ax, wax, &c., and the phirais of notms and thtrd 
persons singular of verbs in ake, ack, eak, eke, ique, ike, &c., breaks, rakes, 
ne takes, he breaks, racks, he ekes, pikes, he Hkes, he pipes, &o. 

22* 
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EXT. 
Next, pi6tezt| and ikevretenta and poftidjples of verba in ez, as Texec^ 
lerplexed, &c. AU9¥>atU rhfmea, the pretents and partic^les ofverbt m 
lix, Of waxed, &o. 

ET,«eeAT. 

IB. 
Bib, orib, aqtiil), drib, ^b, nib, rib. JJUowaUe rhymea, bribe, tribe, &o 

IBE. 
Bribe, tribe, scribe, ascribe, describe, superscribe^ prescribe, proscribe, 
snbscribe, transcribe, inscribe. AUowaoU Mftnes, bib, crib, Sbc^ 

ICE. 
Ice, dice, mice, nice, price, rice, spice, slice, thrice, trice, advice, entioe, 
▼ice, device. . Perfeet rh^mea, the nounaj rise, concise, precise, paradise^ 
Sso. AOowabU rhipnaa miss, kiss, hiss, artofice^ ararice, cockatrice, bene 
dee, cicatrice, edifice, orifice, prejudice, precipice, sacrifice, &c, pieoe^ 
fleece, &C. 

ICH, see ITCH. 

ICK. 
Brick, sick, chick, kick, lick, nick, nick, quick, stick, thick, iaAek^ vbSSIl 
metic, asthmatic, choleric, catholic, phlegmatic, heretic, rhetorie, schismat- 
ic, splenetic, lunatic, asteric, politic, empiric. AUowaUa rhafmesj like, piln, 
&c., weak, speak, &c. 

ICT. 
Strict, addict, afflict, conyict, inflict, c(Mitradiot, &e. Perfect rkymea, tka 
preterits and partieiplea of veroa in iok, aa licked, kicked, &c. AHowaUa 
rhymea thepreterita and participles of verba in ike, eak, aa liked, leaked, &e. 

ID. 
Bid, chid, hid, kid, lid, slid, rid, bestrid, pyramid, forbid. AOowaila 
rhymes^ bide, chide, parricide, &c., a/nd the pretenU and participtea of tka 
verba in j or iB^aa died, replied, &c., lead, bead, mead, deed, need, &Cn 
and the preterite and partieiplea of verba in ei&,ae freed, agreed, &o.* 

IDE. 
Bide, chide, hide, glide, pride, ride, slide, side, stride, tide, -wide, bride, 
abide, guide, aside, astride, beside, bestride, betide, confide, decide, deride, 
divide, preside, provide, subside, mis^ide, subdivide, &c Perfect rhymea. 
the preterite and partieiplea of verba in ie and 7, aa died, replied, &»., and 
the participle sighed. /Ulowaile rhymes^ bead, mead, &c.,bid, hid, &o. 

IDES. 
Ides, besides. ^ Perfect rhymes^ the phtraXa of nouna and third peraona 
aingtuar of verbs in ide, aa tides, he rides. AUouHMUe rhymeay the pimala 
of nouna and third peraona aingtUar of verba in ead, fd, aa beads, he 
leads, &o., kids, he bids, &c« 

IDGE. 
Bridge, ridge, abridge, &c. 

IDST. 
Midst, amidst, &;c. Perfect rhymea the aeeondperaon aingular of tka 
preaenttenee of verba in id^ aa thou biddest, thou hiddest, &c ABowaila 
rhymea, the aeeond peraona aingtdar of the preaent tenae of verba m ide, 
aj thou hiddest, thou readest, £c 

IE or Y. 
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ianfyf slgnUy, specify, stupify, teiitfjr, teftify^Terifyi viUifj, yitrify, firity 
rophesy. JPifrfect rhjfrnes, high, nigh, sig^, toigfa. ABowaUt rkjfmei, bee, 
le, tea, sea, &c^ pleurisy, ohemistry, academj, i^xwtatj, coospinoj, con- 
ideracy, ecstasy, aemocracy, embassy, fallacy, legacy, supremaoy, lonaoy, 
riraoy, piracy, malady, remedy, tragedy, comedy, cosmography, ffeom- 
hy, geametnr, &c., elegy, certainty, sovereignty, loyuty. disfoyiutyy 
enalty, casoally, ribaldry, chiralry, infamj, oonstanoy, fealty, caYaliy, 
igamy-y polygamy, vacancy, inconstancy, mfancy, company, accompany, 
ittanv, tyranny, -villany, anarchy, monarchy, lethargy, incendiary, infirm- 
ry, lioTary, salary, lanctnary, votary, auxiliary, contrary, diaiy, granary, 




rogeny, energy, poverty, liberty, property, adultery, vterv, arullery. bat-' 
sry, begnuy, bribery, bravery, delivery, dmdgery, mOtery, gallery, 
nagery, lottery, misery, mystery, nursery, raillery, slavery, sorcery, 
reacheryt discovenr, tapestry, majesty, modesty, immoaesty, honesty, dis- 
onesty, courtesy, hereby, poesy, poetry, secresy, lepxosy, perfidy, subsidy, 
raper^, symmetry, drollery, prodigy, policy^ mutiny, destiny, scmtinj^ 
Lypocrisy, family, ability, activity, avidity, assiduity, civility, communi^, 
oncavit^, consanguinity, conformity, con^fruity, dautumity, facility, fal- 
ity, familiarity, formality, jrenerosit^, gratuity, humidity, aosurit^, activ- 
ty, adversity, affability, affinity, agility, alacri^, ambiguity, animosity, 
ntiqaity, austerity, authority, bravity, calamity, capacify, captivity, 
Jianty, chastity, civility, creduHty, curioeil^, finery. deciivitr)r, deformity, 
luty, dexterity, dignity, disparity, diversify, divuat^, enmit^, enormity, 

Siaiity, equanimi^, eq^uity, eternity, extremity, fatality, felicity, fertili^, 
elity, frugality^ ratun^, gpravity, hostility, humanity, numilitjr, imman 
tjj immaturity,' immensityj immcn^ty, immortality, uamunity, immuta 
)ility, impartialit]r, impossibility, impetuosity, improbitjr,. inanity,^ inca- 
mcitv, incivility, inoon^ity, inequah^, indemnity, mAmtjr, inflexibility, 
nstability, invalidity, JO]Ut^^ iemty, lubricity^ magnanimity, minority, 
nedlocritjr, min<Hrity, mutability, nicety, perversity, perplexity, perspicuity. 



nology, simony, symphony, soliloquy, allegory, armory^ factory, pilloxy. 




necessity, neutrality, nobility, (H>scurity, opportunity, partiality, perpet- 
uity, prosperity^ pnority. prodigality, purity, quality, quantity, scarcity, 
security, severity, simplicity, sincerity, solemnity, sterility, stupidity, 
Trinity, vacuity, validity, vanity, vivacity, unanimity, uniformity, unity, 
inxiety , gaiety, impiety, piety, satiety, sobriety, society, variety, customary, 
melody, pnilosophy, astronomy, anatomy, colony, gluttony, hannony, agony, 
gallantry, canopy, history, memory, victory, calumny, injury, luxury 
penury, peijury, usury, industry. 

lEOE, see EASE. 

Grief, chief, fief, thief, brief, belief, reiief, &o. Pt/ftct rhfmss, reef, beef, 
be NeaHif perfect rhymes^ leaf, sheaf, &0. 

lEGE. 

liege, siege, oblige, disoblige, asseige, besiege. 

lELD. , ^ . 

Reld^eld, shield, wield, afield. Nearly perfect rhymee^ the pntenU and 
ifoiimpUe of verhe Uk eal, ae healed, repealed, &c. 
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ISN, see EEN. 

lEND, see END. 

lEBCE, see ERSE. 

lEST, see EAST. 

lEVE, see EAYE. 

IFE. 
Bife, fife, knifb, wift, strife, life. AUowOU rh^fmet, 6Utt, ukda^ttitt^iAa^ 
&c. 

IFF, see IFE. 

IFT. 
Gift^ drift, shift, lift, rift, sift, thrift, adrift, &o., and Os pnUriU mi 
partiapUt of vmrb$ ff» iff, M idimed, &c. 

IG. ' 

Big, ^& gif » fl«» Plgi rigf »prig» twig, swig. AJhwah^ rkymm, 1mga$^ 
teague, fatinie,&o. 

IGE,seeIEGE. 

IGH, see IE. 

IGHT, see ITE. 

IGN, see INE. 

IGUE, see EAGUE. 

Dike, like, pike, spike, strike, alike, dislike, oblique. AOfnoaiU liiym, 
leak, speak, antique, &o., lick, pick, &o. 

ILL. 



Bill, ohm, fill, drin, gOl, hill, ill, kill, mill, pill, quill, rill, ahrilL fiU, skill, 
spiU, still, swill, thrill, till, trm, Will, distil, fulfta, instU, eodu 
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codicil, daffixfi], 




eeni an the anUpenutinuUef as suitable, &c. 

ILD. 
Gluld^ mild, wild, &c. Perfect rhymes, the nreterits and partutpUs et 
verba of one tyUailee^ in ile, or of more wUoMes, provided the accent M 
on the laet, as piled, reviled, &c AUotoaitte rhymes^ the preterits and par 
ticiples of verbs in ill, as filled, willed, &o., in oil, as oitod, boiled, foiled, 
&c. 

ILD. 
Gild, build, rebuild, &o. Perfect rhymes, the pretertts and partidpUs ^ 
verbs in illed, as filled, willed, &c. Amowomc rhymes, child, xuild, and thmr 
idlowaUe rhymes, which see. 

iLE* 
Bile, chyle, file, guile, isle, mile, pile, smile, stile, stjle, tile, Tile, wbSk 
awhile, compile, revile, defile, esdle, erewhile, reconcile, begule. ABtw 
abU rhymes, oU, boU, &c, bill, fill, &c. 

ILK. 
Milk, silk, bilk, &o. 

ILX 
Gilt, jflt, built, quilt, guilt, hilt, spUt, 'stilt, tilt 

ILTH. 
FUth, tilth, &c. 

m. 

Brim, dim, grim, him, rim. skim, slim, trim, whim, prim. Perfect r hyme s, 
limb, hymn, lunn. Auowalic rhymes, lime, time, climb, &o., teao^ gnMun, 
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ImB| #60 UC* 

IME. 
diiiney time, ^prime, climb, dime, crime, prime, mime, ifajme, dime, 
dyxne, lime, subhme. AUotcaiU rh y me t , brim, dim, wm^Hih^^ j^ 

DfES. 
Betimes, sometimes, &c Perfect rhfmee, theplnralt of mount emd third 
<ersons nugular, preeent tense, of verbe in ime, ae chimes, he rii3rmee, &c. 
lUtnaeMoiriiumoa^ tkepbtrale of nowfu and third pereone eingiilar^ wreomU 
onMe^ of verbe in earn and im, cu dreams, brims, he swims, &c. 

IMN, see IM. 

IMP. 
Imp, pinp, Hmp, gimpi 

IMP8E. 

Glimpee. RkymeSjtkephieahofnouneaeutatrdjperwongpreemU^verU 
j» imp, ae impe, he limps, &c. 

IN. 
CSiin, din, fin, gin, grm, in^ inn, ^tn, pin. sUn, sin, sphi, skin, thin, tin, 
nin* within, assassin, jayelm, begin. AOowaMe rhjfm§e^ chine, dine, ftc^ 
lean§ bean,cEC*, machine, magazine, &c. 

mcE. 

Mince, prince, since, quince, rince, wince, conYincCi evince. 

nSCH. 
Clinch, finch, winch, pinch, inch. 

Instinct, distinct, extinct, precinct, snccinot, ftc, emd the preterite and 
afverie in ink, ae linked, pinked, &c 

IND. 




mind, 

aOtO Tfmyrww%tvj .oovA&tu, ^A««9\»utA, fjtfmm vrvo /m/hv* WAUU, (»• 

nouncedf also the partieipUe of verbs in oin, (te joined. 

INE. 
Dine, brine, mine, chine, fine, line, nine, pine, shine, shrine, kine. thine, 
trine, twine, yine, wine, wliine, combine, confine, decline, define, incline, 
inshrine, intwine, opine, calcine, recline, refine, repine^ superfine, mterline, 




masculine, femixiine, discipline^'^libertine, heroine, &;p. 

ING. 




INGE. 
Cringe, fringCi hinge, singe, springe, swinge, tinge, twinge, infringe. 

INK. 
Ink, think, wink, drink, blink, brink, chink, dink, Unk, pink, shrink, 
link, slink, stink, bethink, forethmk. 

INT. 
Pmt, mint, hint, flint, lint print, squint, asquint, imprinti 

IP. 




stnp 

andauworae %n smp, wun. tne accent o 

•'AysMt, wipe, gripe, &c., leap, heap, &c. 



1 
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IPE. 
Gripe, pipe, ripe, snipe, type, stripe, wipe, archetype, prototype ifiw 
tM$ rH^mn, chip, lip, worunaaship, &c. 

IPSE. 
Eclipse. BAffmei, the pluralt of nouns and third persons singu/m^ pv- 
sont tonsoy in ip, as lips, strips, &c. AUowaUe rhymfs, the phraU of «mm 
and third persons stngtUar^ present tense, of verbs in ipe, as gripes, v^ 
&C. ^ 

IB, see UB. 

IBC^ see UBOH. 

IBD, see UBD.- 

IBE. 
Fire, dire, hire, ire, lyre, mire, quire, sire, spire, sqnirs, hite, wire, tee, 
attire, aoqaire, admire, aspire, coDspire, desire, inquire, entire, ex^ m- 
spire, require, retire, transpire, Tyre. Ferfeet rhymes, friar, liar, bner, m. 
nouns fomned from verbs ending *» ie or y, as crier, dier, as aieomtm' 
parative of adjectives, of the same sownding terminaUons, as nigner, tian 

IBGE, see KBGE. 

IBL. 
Girl, whirl, twirL Nearly perfect rhymes, curl, furl, churi, &c 

IBM. 
Firm, affirm, confirm, infirm. Nearly perfect rhymes ,^ worm, term, w. 

IBST,8ee UBST. 

IBT, see UBT. 

IBTH. 
Birth, mirth. Perfect rhymes, earth, dearth, which see* 

ISS. . ^ 

Bliss, miss, hiss, kiss, this, abyss, amiss, suhmiss, dismiss, remiss. Jli^ 
able rhymes, mice, spice, &c., peace, lease, &c. 

IS, pronounced like IZ. 
Is, bis, whiz. 

'ISE, see ICE and IZE. 

ISH. 
Dish, wish, fish, cuisfa, pish. 

ISK. 
Brisk, frisk, disk, risk, whisk, basilisk, tAmariak. 

ISP. 
Crisp, wisp, lisp;^ 

1ST. 
Fist, list, mist, twist, wnst, assist, consist, desist, exist, insist, persist, n 
sist. subsist, alchemist, amethyst, anatomist, antagonist annalist, eTSOgeA^ 
eucharist, exorcist, herbalist, humorist, oculist, organist, satirist, ^'> '^ 
the preterits and participles of veiis iss, as missed, hissed, &c. Auov^ 
thymes, the preterits and participles of verbs in ice, as spiced, sliced, &c 

IT. 
Bit, cit, hit, fit, grit, flit, knit, nit,*pit, quit, sit, split, twit, wit,^whit, irA^ 
admit, acquit, commit, emit, omit, outwit, permit, remit, submit, traasnj* 
refit, benefit, perquisite. Allowable rhymes, beat, heat, &c., bite, nu<^ 
light, &c. 

ITCH and HITCH. 
Ditch, pitch, rich, which, fitch, bitch, flitch, hitch, itch, stitch, ^yf^*^ 
twitch, witch, bewitch, nich. enrich. 
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ITE and lOHT. 
Bite, <ute, kite, bitoi mite^ quite, rite, tmito, tpito, trite, white, write, oon 
rite, cOsunite, despite, indite, invite, excite, incite, polite, reunite, recite 
mite, reonite, aconite, appetite, pansite. proeelTte, expedite. Ferfeei 

i^[t. AHowaiU rkynUa^ eight, 'heiglit, wei|;ht^ &c., bit| hit, &o.7faTorito, 
lypocrite, infinite, reqniaite, opposite, apposite, exquisite, &o. 

ITH. 
Pith, smith, fiith. 

ITHE. 
£Qthe, blithe, tithe, scythe, writhe, lithe. ASowaiU rhfnUf with. 

IVE. 
Five, dive, alive, g^rve, hive, drive, rive, shrive, strive, thrive, arrive, con 
OTVO, contrive, deprive, derive, revive, survive. AHawtMe rkftitet, dve, 
±ve, sieve, forgive, outlive, fugitive, laxative, narrative, prerogative, pnmi- 
tiTe, sensitive, vesetive, affirmative, alternative, contemplative, demonstra- 
tive, diminutive, distributive, donative, inquisitive, lenitive, negative, per 
ipective, pontive, preparative, provocative, purgative, restorative. 

IX, 

Fix. six, flix, mix, afSx, infix, prefix, transfix, intermix, crucifix, &c., 
wnd tMpltarals of nouns and third persons of ffsrOs in ickf at wieks, lifdcs. 
Bcc Auowabls rhmnes^ theplurais ofnoims and third perwns singmar tf 
verbs in ike, as pikes, likes, &c. 

IXT. 

Betwixt. Bhymes^ the preterits emd participles of verbs in is^ss fixed 
mixed, &e^ 

ISE and IZE.* 

Prize, wise, rise, size, ^se, disguise, advise, authorize, canonize, chas 
tive, civilize, comprise, criticise, despise, devise, enterprise, excise, exercise, 
idolize, immortalize, premise, revise, signalize, solemnize, surprise, surmise. 
BUflSce, sacrifice, sympat^ze, tyrannize, and theplurais of nouns and thira 
persons singular, present tense, of verbs ending in ie or y, m pies, lies, he 
replies, &c. JutHoablerh^meSt mias, hiss, precipice, &o. 

0, see 00 and OW. 

OACH. ^ 

Rroach, croach^oach, abroach, approach, encroach, reproach. Perfect 
rkyme, loach. JMoumble rhymes, Dotoh, noteh, &c., mutch, hutoh, &c 

CAP, see AUD and ODE. 

OAF, see OFF. 

OAK, see OEE. 

OAL, see OLE. 

0AM, see OME 

OAIT, see ONE. 

OAP, see OPE. 

OAB, see OBE. 

OABD, see OBD. 

OAST, see OST. 

OAT, see GTE. 

OATH, see OTH. 

OB. 
Fob, bob^ mob, knob, sob, rob, throb. Perfect rhfines, swab, sqoao 
ABowabU rnymes, daub, lelobe, robe, dub, &c. 



Conooet EMamutttkewretmittand^ 
looked, &c. Auowadle rkymn^ thsprt 
tmd oke, at croaked, soaked, yoked, & 
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OBE. 
(Hobe, lobe, pfoba, r6b«, eooi^ob^ .<u{bi0aM» rlyisMf , fob, niob, &&, 
dnb, &0m dmb, &o* 

OCE, see OSE. 

OGE. 
Block, lock, oock, dock, crock, dock, frock, Hock, knock, mock, 
shock, stock, sock. A lloumi U rhymes^ oak, poke, doke, &G., look, 
&C., buck, suck, && 

OCT. 
tksfrgtmU and ptHTtieipUt tffverit in ock, otUoekt 
reteriU and paftieifUa of vtr ht w 

&C. 

OD. 
Clod, God, rod, sod, trod, nod, plod, odd. rod, shod. ABowaile rAfu. 
ode, code, mode, ftc., and tke pritmtt ana pamcipUs of verbo in ow, 
sowed, did sow, fto. 

OPE and OAD. 
Bode, ode, code, mode, rode, abode, coirode, explode, forebode, wuuu 
inoominode, episode, fto. Porftet rk^meo, road, toad, goad, loaa, ftc, 
tko proUnU andpafmfUa ofvorho m ow, ao owed, showed, &c. 4 ' " 
rAfmM, blood, flood, dod, hod, nod, broad, fraud, occ See OOD. 

0£, see OW. , 

OFF and 0U6H. 
Off, scoff, &C. Ptrfeet rhfmet, condi, trough^ &o. ABowailo i - kfrnrn t 
oaf, loaf, &C., proof, roof, &c See OOF. 

OFT. 
Ofit, croft, soft, aloft, &o^ and tke preteritt and partie^des qf varfts tn dSt 
and uff, or nil^ scofied, &c. 

00. 
Hog, bog, cog, dog, clog, fog, trog, log, jog, ^Sbc Perfid rkj^mso, diakgae, 
epilogue, agog, synagogue, catalogue, pedagogue. AJUofoaile rA ym < i , rogun, 
vogue, &c 

OGUE. 
Bogue, Togue, prorogue, collogue, disembogue. ABotoaUa rA pmes ^ hog, 
log, dialogue, &C. 

OICE. 
Choice, Toice, r^oice. ABowaile rkftnes, nice, Yioe, rice, &o. 

oip. 

Void, avoid, devoid, &0., and tkopretn^tUundpartie^doa inverts tn 07, at 
buoyed, cloyed, &c. AUowaUe rkymot, hide, bide, ride, &c. 

OIL. 
Oil, boil, coil, moil, soil, spoil, toil, despoil, embroU, recoil, turmoil, dii 
brdl. AUotoaiie rhymetf isle, while, tile, &c. 

om. 

Coin, ioin, subjom, groan, loin, adjoin, conioin, disjoin, eigoin, pwloiiiy is 
join. JUotoaiU rh^met, whine, wine, fine, &o. See INfi. 

OINT. 
Oint, joint, point, disjoint, anohit, appoint, disappoint counterpoint. M 
lowaUe rhyme^ pint. 

OISE. 
Poise, noise, counterpoise, equipoise, &c., and tho pluralt of imimw, mU 
tkirdpanont sUifiular^ pretttU tmte, ofverit in 07, at bo7s, etoys, &c JA 
lawaSU rhymety wise, size^ prize, and the pluralt o/nount, and third poroeat 
magiUarfpretenl tense^ o/vorbt in w or y, at pits, tries, «o. 
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^ orsT. 

eice, as n^oiced. AUawaiU riym4t, thsprvtwitt and pmrtieimUt tfwtrU m^ 
ice, €u spiced. ^^ 

OIT. 
C«t exploit, tdroit, &c AOowabU rkymts, white, Ught, might, d^ 

wSive, occ* 

OKE. 
Broke, choke, smoke, spoke, stroke, yoke, bespoke, inroke, piOToke. «> 
jpk^ &c Fer/iet rk^fms^ choak, ok)et <mk, seek, ftrieL ifllt;is» 

£:^& CK^inToo'jL'-' "^""^ '"^^^^^ talk, wlk. &c, look, book 

OL. 
Loa.doILdron,extol,eapitol,&c. AUoufoSU rkfm§s,9SL lM]L&o..mwL 
biwl, &c:>»le, mole, &o., duU, muU, &c. , •»*, w-i, cw., »W4. 

OLD. 
Old, bold, eold, gold, hold, mold, scold, sold, told, behold, enfold, unfold, 
uphold, withhold, foretold, manifold, maiigold. Ferftet rkmm^ prwimili 
•"^'^•j^*' ^«wA» m oil, owl,ole, omiI oal, at railed, cajoled, IbaM, 

OLE. 

Bole, dole, pole, hole, mole, pole, sole, stole, whole, shole, caiole, condole. 

parole, patrole, pistole, &e. Ferftd rkmmm, coal, foal, go2, soal, bowL 

tooll, Mowl. roll, scroll, toll, troll, control, enroll, &c, souL &0., to roU,fce. 

AUowaiU rk^wut, gull, dull, &c., ball, fall, &c., k>Il, doU, &c., fod, cool, 4o. 

OLIN. 
Stolen, swollen* 

OLT. 
Bolt, colt, jolt, holt, dolt, molt, ivToIt, thnnderbdt AOawaiU rkmnM. 
fault, faalt, salt, &0. ^ ^ ^^ 

OLVE. 
SolTe, abeolre, resolve, oonTolTe, involte, devolTe, diisolye, rerdlTe. 

OM, see UM. 

OME. 
Lome, dome, home, tome, FmfKt rkymst, foam, voam, eomb. AUimm 
U§ rk^fwuit dumb, ham, come, bomb, dec., troaUeeome, ieo. See OOlf. 

OMB, see OOH. 

OMPT, see OXJHT, 

OK, see UN. 

ON. 




iffemiAEf 

OND. 

Pond, bond, fond, beyond, abscond, corraspond, despond, diamond, Taga 
bond, ttc, mm/ th0 preterits and partidpUs of verbs in on, a$ donned, conned, 
ice. AlhwaUe rhymes, the preterits and partidpUs of verts in one, oan, and 
nn, as stoned, moaned, stonned, &c. 

ONGE, see UNOE. 

ONE. 
Prane, bone, drone, throne, alone, stone, tone, lonof toMt atone, enthrona 
dethrone, postpone, 6bo. Ferfeet rhymes^ grown, flown, disown, thrown, 
town, own, loan, shown, overthrown, groan, blown, moan, known. Auow 
mUe rhfmsSf d^vUf Uwn, &e., on, con, we., none, ban, don, «e., iaoo« 
booDiWir 
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ONG. 
Long, prong, song, tiioiig, strong, throng, wrong, tlong, belong, pralong. 
AUawtuU rkjfmMf bong, among, hung, &c. 

ONGUE, see UNG. 

01^, see UNE. 

ONSE. 
Seonoe, ensoonoe, fte. AUowaUe rkymst, onoe, nonce, askannce, &e. 

ONT, 
Font. Btrftei rit yt> , wanL ABowaiU rhymes, fWnt, affront, &e., oon. 
front, punt, rant, m^ the mUrmriated negatitMs, won*t, don*t, &g. 

00. 
' Coo, woo. Ntarfy f^fau rkpmet, shoe, two, too, who. &c., do, ado, nndo, 
tfaxtrag^, jon, tme^Ine, flew, strew, &c. AUowaiU rnymcM, know, blow, 
go^ toe, &0. See IXrtaion SL 

OOD. 
Brood, moodi^fockl, rood, &e. Nearly twfeet rkyftua, t/Unretsrits mnd 
fartieipU$ ofverhM ti» oo, m cooed, wooed, &c AJuouhu/U ruvmes, wood, 
good, hood, stood, withstood, understood, ^rothexhpod, liyelihood, likelihood, 
neighboriiood, widowhood, &c., blood, flood, &e., feud, illnde, habitude, &e., 
ih^preUntt tmdpartieMes of verbs in ne, and ew, at brewed, strewed, &c^ 
imbued, snbduea, &e., bnd, mud, &c., and the three apoeirephized aaunUa- 
riee, would, coulo, thonid^ pronounced wou*d, cou*d, shou*d, &c, ode, code, 
and the preteriie andpaifUeipiee ofvevhe in ow, ae crowed, rowed, &C., ed» 
aodahocL&e. 

OOF. 
Hoof, proof, roof, woof, aloof, disproof, reproof, behoof. AUovuMe rkptmee^ 
huff, nnf, rough, enough, &c., off, scoff, &c. 

OOK. 
Book, brook, cook, crook, hook, look, rook, shook, took, mistook, under' 
took, forsook, betook. MowaUe rhymes, puke, fluke, &c, duck, luck, ftc, 
broke, spoke, ice. 

OOL. 
Cool, fool, pool, school, stool, tool, befool. AUowaUe rhymes^ pule, rule, 
Ao., duU, guU, &C., bull, pull, &c., pole, hole^ &c. 

COM. 
Gloom, groom, loom, room, spoom. bloom, doom, &e. Perfect rhymes, 
, tomb, entomb, and the city Borne. Nearly perfect rhymes, whom, womb, 
v&c. AiBovMe n^fiwM, comd, drum, &e., bomb, thumb, clomb, &c, plume, 
spume, &c., and uom, home, comb, &c. 

• OON. 

Boon, soon, moon, noon, spoon, swoon, • buffoon, lanmoon. poltnxm. M 
hwaite rhymes, tune, prune, &o., bun, dun, &c., gone, don, &c., bone, alonSL 
Ifeo., moan, roan, &c. See ONE. 

OOP. 
Loop, poop, scoop, stoop, troop, droop, whoop, eoop, hoop, 5eo. Perfect 
rhymes, soup, group, &e. ABowaMerhymee, dupe, up, sup^ tup, &e., codl 
top, &c., cope, hope, &c. 

OOH. 
^»*VF^' moor, &e. Perfect rhymes, tour, amour, paramour, contour. 
AUovaUe rhymes, bore, pore, &c., pure, sure, &c., Tonr, pour, &c~ door, 
ioor, &e., bur, cnr, &Q., sir, stir, &c. ^ » *-- » 

^_ , . oostr. 

Goose, loose, &e. Nearly perfect rhymes, the nouns deuce nse, &c., pro 
rase, seduce. ABoufaiU rhymes, dose, joccnBi gtobose, &o., moss, tosa. 
te., us, pus, thus, &Q. 
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OOT- 
-Boot^ hoot, ooot^ hoot, (boot. Niarly perfect rhyme^^ suit, rniit,.frc*4 lute, 
t^&{>Dte, &c. AVawabU rhfmesj rote, vote, &c., goat, coat, &e., bat, hut, 
•oot, &C., foot, pat, &c., hot, got, &c. 

OOTH. 
Booth, tOQih, nnooth. AUowmIU rhymes, tooth, jrooth, sooth, nnoonth, 
forsooth, &0. Tk&u^k ikeee aie frefttetUj they are very impreper rhymee^ 
ths th tflft one daee he^n^Jlat^ and in the other eharp. 

OOZE. 
Ooze, nooze. Perfect rhftnee^ whose, chooM, lose. Nearly peifeet rhypue^ 
tAa veroSf to use, abase, &c« JUiowaUe rhymee, doze, hose, &o., buzz ana 
does, the thkrdpereone nngaUur ofdo^ with the phtraie of noune, and third 
fp^fa*n9 singtuar^preeewt tense, of verbs in ow, o, oe, ew, ae, as foes, goes, 
tluows, I'ews, imbues, flues, ac 

OP. 
Chop^ hop, drop, crop, fop, top, prop, flop, shop, slop, sop, stop, swop, 
top, iinaerprbp. ABawaUe rkymee^ cojm, trope, hope, ftc., tup, sup, &c., 
coop, 'Ac 

OPE. 

Sope^ hope, cope, mope, grope, pope, rope, scope, slope, tope, trope, aslope, 

elope, raterlope, telescope, heUotrope, horoscope, antelope, &c., emd opCi 

eamMrkeUd inpa^tryfer open. JOowaUe rhymes^ hoop, coop, &c, lop, top, 

&c.,.tap, sap, &fi. ■ . ^ - 

OPT. 
Jkdopt rhymes »effeeth with the preterits and partieiptes of verjbt in op, as 
ndppCd, lopped, «c. Julowable rkymes, the preterits and participles of veris 
•IS ope, upe, oop, and up, as coped, duped, hooped, copped, &c. 

OR. 

Or, for, icreditor, counselloi', oonf<Msor, competitor, emperor, ancestor, am 
bassador, progenitor, conspirator, successor, conqueror, gOYemor, aohor, 
metaphor, oaehelort senator, &c., and every word in or, having the accent 
on the lastf or last syllable hut two, as abhor, orator, fto. AOowabls rhymes^. 
bore, tore, &c., boar, hoar, &c., pure, endure, &c., par, demur, &c, stir, 
air. tfc. 

ORCH. 

Scorch, torch, &c. AHowaUe rhymes, birch, smirch, ehorch, &c^' 
porcht^&c 
* ORCE. 

Force, dirorce, enforce, perforce, &;c. Perfect rhymes, corse, coarse, noarse, 
eojxnej discourse, recourse, intercourse, source, resource, &c. Allowable^ 
rAymes, worse, purse, &c., horse, endorse, &c. 

ORD. 
• Cord, lord, record,, accord, abhorred. ABowaile rhymes, hoard, board, 
aboard, ford, afford, sword, &c., word, surd, bird, &c., and the pret^riu and. 
varticiples ofverbs in ore, ur, amd ir, m bored, incurred, stirred, &c. 

ORE. 
Bore, core, gore, lore, more, ore, pore, score, shore, snore, sore, score, 
swore, tore, wore, -adore, afore, ashore, deplore, explore, implore, restore,' 
forbore, forswore, heretofore, hellebore,, sycamore. Perfect rhymes, boai 

Sore, oar, roar, soar, four, door, floor, and o*er,for orer. Allowable rhymei,_ 
our, soiur, &e., pow*r,/br power; show*r, /or shower, &c., bur, cur, &c., 
poor^ your, &c., abhor, orator, senator, &c. See OOfi and OR. 

ORGE. 
Gorge, disgoi^, regorge, &c. Allowable rhymes, twgb, urge, dirge &c. 

ORK. 
' Ore, oork, fork, stork, &c. Allowable rhymes, portc, work 
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OBLD. 
World rhyindB pmfeeUff vnth tht pr§tentt and partieipU* of vefU m nd, 
sf hnried, curled, See. 

OBM, see ABM. 
Form, storm, conform, deform, inform, perform, reform, misinform, imi 
form, mnltiibrm, trsiisform. AUowadls rkymesj form (a seat), and wonn. 

OBN, rhyming with HOBN. 
Bom, com, mom, horn, scom, thorn, adorn, suborn, nnicora, capriecrs. 
Aliomalls rhymes, the partitiples borae {suj^ered), shorn, &c., me mtI 
moom, the nouns mm, tum, &c. 

OBN, rhyming with MOBK. 
Boraf shom, tom, worn, lom, forlorn, loTe-lom, sworn, forsworn, onr 
bora, forlorn. Perfect rhyme^ monra. Allowable rhymes, bom, corn, &C| 
tun, turn, &c. 

OBSE, see OBCE. 
Horse, endorse, unhorse. AUowaUe rhepnes, V^orse, cnrsei &e., remans, 
ooftrse, course, corse, &c. 

OBST, see UBST. 

OBT, see ABT. 

OBT, ihymitig with WABT. 
Short, sort, exhort, consort, distort, extort, resort, retort, snort. ABtm 
Me rhymes^ fore, court, port, report, «e., dirt, shirt, &c., wort^ hut, && 

OBT, rhyming with GOUBT. 
Fort, port, sport, comport, disport, export, import, support, transport, n 
port AUowaUe rhymes, short, sort,.&c., dirt, hurt, &c. 

OBTH. 
Forth, fourth. jSMowaUe rhymes, north, worth, birth, earth, &o. 

OSE, sounded OGE. 
Glose, dose, jocose. Perfect rhymes, morose, gross, engross, TsriMSSi 
Attotoahle rhymes, moss, cross, &o., us, thus, &c. 

OSE, sounded OZE. 

Glose, dose, hose, pose, chose, ^lose, froze, nose, prose, those, rose, am* 
pose, depose, disclose, dispose, discompose, expose, impose, inclose, inter- 
pose, oppose, propose, recompose, repose, Suppose, transpose, arose, prp- 
suppose, foreclose. &c., and the plurals ofnotms and apostrophsxed prdenls 
ana partieiofes of verbs in ow,. oe, o, &c., as rows, glows, foes, goes, fts- 
AUowaUe rkymss, the verbs choose, lose. &c., emd the plurals of nouns am 
third persons singular of verbs in ow, rhyming with now, at ccfws, and tkt 
wordDvaz. 

OST. ^ 

Boss, loss, cross, dross, moss, toss, across, emboss. AMowaile rhymes, Iht 
noune close, dose, jocose, &c., anif us, thus, &c. 

OST. 
Gost, frost, lost, accost, &c., and the preterits and participles of words t0 
OSS, as mossed, embossed. &c., the verb exhaust, cuU the noun holoesmt 
Allowable rhymes, {^ost, nost, post, compost, most, &e., coast, boast, toii^ 
&c., bust, must, &c., roost, and the preterits andpartie^des of verhe in ooiS, 
as loosed, &c. 

OT, see AT. 
Glot, eot, blot, got, hot, jot, lot, knot, not, plot, pot, scot, shot, sot, ip«^ 
Apricot, trot, rot, grot, begot, forgot, allot, besot, complot, conntcoplot <^ 
lowable rhymes, note, vote, &c., boat, coat, &c., but, cut, &c 

OTGU 
Botoh, notch, &c Perfect rhyme, watch. AXlowiUe rhy me s , vDieAt 
■noh| fto* 
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OTE. 

lYote, Toto, mote, (](iiote, rote, wrote, smote, denote, promote, remota, 
demote, anecdote, antidote, &o. Perfet^ rhymes, boat, coat, bloat, doat, 
float, doat, goat, oat, overfloat, afloat, throat, moat MowabU rAyivMf, 
lK>ixt, flout, &c, hot, cot, &c., but, cut, &o., boot, hoot, &c. 

OTH. , 
Broth, cloth, froth« moth, troth, betroth. Terfeet rhyme, wrath. Allow 
ail0 rhymes, both, loth, sloth, oatn, ffrowth, &c., forsooth, the noun mouth. 
atui the solemn munUary doth, to wAieh some poets atid kathe. clothe, hutl 
gJkinJk improperly. See OTH. ' 

OU, see 00 aod OW. 

OUBT, see OUT. 

OUCH. 
Couch, pouch, vouch, slouch, avouch, crouch. Attotoaile rhymes, muohi 
uch, &c., coach, roach, &c 

OUD. 
Shroud, cloud, proud^ loud, aloud, croud, overshroud, &c., and the preterits 
anel participles of verbs vn ow^ as he bowed, vowed, &c. AUovfoiie rhymes, 
thom ^ terit s and partieiples of verbs in ow, as owed, flowed, &c., blood, flood, 
b-nd, much, &c. 

OVE. 
Wove, inwov^ interwove, alcove, clove, grove, rove, stove, strove, throve, 
drove. Allowable rhymes, dove, love^ shove, glove, above, &c., move, ba- 
hove, approve, disprove, aisapprove, improve, groove, prove, reprove, &e« 

OUGH, see OFF, OW, and UFF. 

OUGHT. 
Bouriit, thought, ought, brought, forethouffht, fought, nought, sought, 
^vnmgfat, besought, bethought, methoug^t, &c Perfect rhymes, aught, 
naught, caught, taught. &c., sometimes draught. Auowable rhymes, not| 
yacht, &C., note, vote, &c., butt, hut, &c., hoot, root, &c. 

OUL, see QLE and OWL. 

OULD. 
Mould. Perfect rhymes, fold, old, cold, &o., and the preterits andparttet 
ploo of verbs in owl, ol, and ole, as bowled, tolled, cajoled, &c. Auowablo 
rk$^mes, the preterits and participles of verbs in uU, as gulled, pulled, &o. 

OUNCE. 
Bounce, flounce, renounce, pounce, ounce, denounce, pronounce. 

OUND. 
Bound, found, mound, ground, hound, pound, round, sound, wound, 
abound, amund, around, confound, compound, expound, profbnnd, re 
boand^ redound, resound, propound, surround, &c., and the preterits and 
9tiinic$ples of the verbs in own, as frowned, renowned, &c AU&wablerhymeSf 
the preterits and participles of verbs in one, can, and un, as toned, moaned^ 
tunned, &c., consequently fund, refund, &c., and wound (a hurt) pro^ 
woond. 

OUMG, see UNO. 

OUNT. 
Count, mount, fount, amount, dismount, remount^ surmount, account 
iiseount, nuscount Allowable rhymes, want, font, don't, wont, &c. 

OUP, see OOP. 

OUR. 
Hour, lour, eour, our, scour, deflour, dewotxr, &c, rhymes perfectly with 
bower, cower, flower power, shower, tower, &c, pronounfisd bow r, tow'r 

23* 
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9»\. AOovwiU rAynMt, bore, more, roar, poor, tour, moor, poor, Sa^jmt 
mtt, &e., sir, ttir, bar, car, &e. 

OURGK, see TJBGE. 

OURNE, see ORN and URK. 

OURS. 
Oars rkfmes per/ectfy vnih the plurals of nouns and third persons prmfd 
o/vsris in our, and ower, as hours, scours, deflours, bowers, 8howen,&e. 
AOowable rhymes thsphutds of nouns and third persons present of vent m 
eor and ore, m boors, moors, &c., cures, endures, &o. 

OURS. 

Yours rhymes perfeeUy with thephtrais of nouns, and third persons presad 

of verSs in ure, as cures, endures, &c. AUowaUe rkyme^ ours, emd •(■ 

perfsH rhymes and the plurals of nouns and third persons present ofverism 

oor, ore, and nr, at boors, moors, &c., shores, pores, .&c., burs, slurs, stii% 

fed. ■ ■ . . 

OURSE, see ORCE. • . - 

OURT, see ORT. 
OURTH, see ORTH. 
^ OUS, see US. 

OUS, pronounced OUCE. 

House, mouse, chouse, &c AUonoalUe rhvmeSf the nouns eloeef dose, jo- 
eose, &c., deuce, use, produce, &c., us, thus, &c., moose, and the neea 
noose. 

OUSE, pron. OUZE, see OWZQ. 

OUT. 
Bout, stout, out, clout, pout, gout, grout, rout, scout, shout, snonty spop^ 
■tout, sjHTOUt, trout. About, d4»vout, without, throughout, &c., rhymes pet 
feetly with doubt, redoubt, misdoubt, drought, &c. AUowable rhymts, not^ 
▼ote, Ice, boatj coat, &c., lute, suit, &c., got, not, ^c, nut, Bhut,hoc% 
boot, &C. 

OUTH. 
Mouth, south, when nouns ha^ the th sharp. The verbs to mouth, to 
south, &c., may aUowaily rhyme with booth, smooth, &o., whiah see, 

OW, sounded OU. . 

Now, bow. how. mow. cow, lkx>w, plow, sow, tow, prow, avow, allov; 
disallow, endow, &c. Perfect rhymes, bough, plough, lloiigh {nure), cb6»i 
thou. AlhuHUle rhymes, go, no, blow, sow, &c. 

OW, sounded OWE. 
Blow, stow, crow, bow, flow, glow, grow, know, low, mow, row, show, 
•bwf strow, stow, slow, snow, throw, trow, below, bestow, foreknow, aH 
grow, overgrow, overflow, overthrow, reflow, foreshow, &c Perfect rhsmes^ 
CO, no, toe, foe, owe, wo, oh, so, lo, though, hoe, ho. ago, foregoj undersoi 
dough, ne, sloe, and the verb to sew (wtth the needle,) Allowable rkymt^ 
now, cow, vow, do, &c See the last article, 

OWL, see OLE. . 

Cowl, growl, owl, fowl, howl, prowl, &c. Perfect rhymes, sooul, foul,**- 
AllowaSle rhymes, bowl, soul, hoal, goal, &e., dull, gull, &c. 

... OWN, see ONE. 

• Brown, town, clown, crown, down, drown, fro^irn, grown,"adowh, ircnownj 
embrown, &c. Perfect rhyme, noun. Allowable rhymes, tone, bone, ido«b} 
own, a^ the paHitiples, tlurown, shown, blown, &c 

OWSE, see OUSE. 
Blowse. Perfect rhymes^ browse, trouse, rouse.. spouse^ canniSe, soitf^ 
•spouse, <Atf verbs to house, mouse, &c., and the ptunUs of net/me a«^ MiM 
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9^rsoHi prMent tense ofverhe m ow, a» brows, allows, &e. ABewaUe rhfrnei, 
nose, those, to dose, &o, 

OX. 
Ox, box, fox, eqninox. orthodox, heterodox. Sac Per/eei r hfm e e ^ li# 
pliirais of nouns and thira persons present of verbs in ock, as loeu, stoeks. 
ficc. AuowaiU rhymes^ the plurals of nounSf and third persons present of 
v^ris in oke, oak, and uck, as strokes, oaks, cloaks, sucks, &c 

Boj, bnoj, coy, employ, cloy, jpy, toy, alloy, annoy, convoy, decoy, do 
troy, enjoy, employ, 

OZE, see OSE. 

UB. 
Cub, dub, dab, chub, dmb, grab, rob, snub, shnib, tob. JBow aUe 
rhymes^ cube, tube, &c., cob, rob, &o. 

UBE. 

Cube, tube. AUmoatie rkjfmes^ dub, cub, &o. 

UCE. 



Truce, sluce, s^mee, deuce, conduoe. dednoe, faidnoe, faitrod«ee,pfod«ct, 
seduce, traduce, juice, reduce, &c., rhymes psr/eetip with Ae namne use^ 
ftbascj proftise^ aostruse, disuse, excuse, misuM, obtuse, recluse. 

UCH, see UTGH. 

UCK. 
Buck, luck, pluck, rack, struck, tuck, truck, duck. AUelwaHe rhymes, 
puke, duke, &c., look, took, &o. 

TJCT. 
'- - Conduct^ deduct, faistmct, abstmct, aqueduct Perfect rhymes, the preterits 
and partietples of verbs in udL as ducked, 8ucked| &0. AUowaUe rhfmei, 
the preterits and partieipies of verbs in uke aetdock, as puked, hooked, &c. 

TTD. 
Bud, scud, stud, mud, cud, rhymes per feetiy with blood tmd flood. Ai 
ftwM^ rkyines, good, bood^ '«c., -tood, rood^ fto.9 beatitade, lalitada, to.' 

UDE. 
.... Rude, crude, prude, allude, conclude, ddnde, elude, exclude, exude, in- 
clude,' intrude, obtrude, seclude, altitude, fortitude, gratitude, interlude, 
latitude, longitude, magnitude, multitude. soUoitude, solitude, TicissitudCj 
aptitude, habitude, ingratitude, inaptitude, lassitude, plenitude, promptl* 
itude, senritude, similitude, &c. Perfect rhymes, lend, feud, &e^ and the 
preterits and partidpUs of verbs in ew. as stewed, viewed, fro. JUowable 
rhymes, bud, cud, &o., good, hoodf blood, flood, &o. 

UDGE. 
Judge, drudge, grudge, trudge, adjudge, prejudge. 

UE, seeEW. 

UFF. 

- Bufl; cuff; blutr, hn^, gmfr, luff, puff, snuff, stuff, nS, rebuff^ counterimff, 
&e. Perfect rhymes, rough, tough, enough, slough, (east shn), chougiiy 
&c. Allowable rhymes, loaf, oaf, &o. 

UFT. 
Tuft. Perfect rhymes, the preterits and parttdpHes of verbs in uff, as 
cuffed, stuffed, &c. 

UG. 
Lug, bug, dug, drug, hug, ru& slug, snug, mug, shrug, pug. AilowaHe 
rhymes, vogue, rog?< &c. 

UICE, see USE. 

UISE, see IS£ and USE. 
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TJIE, 8«e IE. 

UKE. 
Duke, puke, rebuke, &c. NmuiyparftU rhymes, cook, loc^ book, 
Mlewalit rkymst^ duok, back, &c. 

UL anil XTLL. 




kairivtg thsacemU on tlu antepmndUmaie syttabte. 

ULE. 
Mole, pole, ynle, rale, oiwrmle, ridicule, misrole. AUowaiU 
eaU| dull, wool, fall, boontifUl, &c See the last article. 

ULGE. 
BoIMi indole, diTalge,&o. 

Bulk, hoik, skulk. 

ULSE. 
Polae, repulse, impulse, eiqtulse, cooTulse. 

ULT. 
Result, adult, exult, consult, indolt, occult, insult, difficult, &o. 
oiU rkuilua, ctiLt, bolt, &c. 

XJM. 
Cram, drum, gram, gum, hum, mum, scum, ptum, >stum, sum, 
thrum. Ptrftet rhymesy thumb, dumb, succumb, come, become, OTevcome, 
burthensome, cumbersome, frolicsome, hiunorsome, ouarrelsome, troub^ 
•ome, martyrdom, Christendom. yAUowadU rkymeSf fume, plume, xheun, 
and room, doom, tomb, hecatomb. 

UME. 
Pume, plume, assume, ocoisume, perfume, resume, presume, deplumo. 

UMP. 
Bump, pump, jump, lump, plump, rump, stump, trump, thump. P«>&iit 
rAyuM, domp. 

UN. 
' Pun, gun, nun, pun, run, sun, shun, tun, stun, spun, begun. T^Hftei 
rAyoMs, son, won, ton, done, one, none, undone. AUowaiU rhymes, on 
gone, &c., tune, prune, &c. oee ON. 

UNCE. 
Dunce, once, &c. ASawaNe rhymes, sconce. 

UNCH. 
Bunch, punch, hunch, lunch, munch. 

UND. 
Fund, refund. Per/set rhymes the preterits and participles pf verhe vn nn, 
Of shunned, &c. 

UNE. 
June, tune, untune, jejune, prune, importune, &o. Nearkgperfett rhymes 
moon, soon, we. AuawMe rhymes, bun, dun, &o. 

UNO, 
Clung, dung, flunr, hung, rung, strung, sung, sprang, slung, stung, swung, 
rang, unsunff. Perfect rl^fmu, jtmng, tongue, among. AUamaue rkymes 
song, long, oec. 

UNGE. 
Plunge, spunge, expunge, &c. 

UNK. 
Drunk, sunk, shrunk, stunk, spunk, punk, trunk, slunk. Pafeei rhymt 
aionk. 
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UNT. 
Brunt, blnnt, hunt, nint, gnint P4rfMii rk^me^ wont (to it meetuiowtttL} 

UP. 
Cnp, sup, np. JBowaiU rhfjiut, cope, scope, attd dupe, group, fto. 

UPT. 
Abrnpt, eorrapt, interrupt Fer/ea rhymes^ ike paitteipU$ tf mmht m 
up, at Buppedi &c. 

UB 
Bliir« car, bur, fur, slur, spur, concur, demur, incur. Fmfmi thpmm^ sir, 
stir. Nwny prnfitt rkfrne, fir, &o. AUowaSU rkjfwtst, poie, oer, kc, 

UBB. 
Curb, disturb. JNmrfy perfta rhftnttf rerb, herb, &e. JBotMJIt rikfms^ 

URCH. 
Church, lurch, birch. Neatrhf pmfeet rkfrnet, perch, seerbh. AlhtaadU 

URD. 
Curd, absurd. Ftr/tetrkj^mst^hM, word, and ^vrttmriUtHutpartien^ 
9/ v§rh$ in ur, at spurred. AOowabU rkymet, boera, ford, cord, lord, to., 
mnd ike vrtientt and vartinpUt qfverit in ore, oar, and or, at goied, 
oared, ebnctTed, &o., alto tksmttritt and partieipltt o/ptrit in ure,a« 
eurad, in^mured, &o; See OBD. 

URE. 
^ Cure, pure, dure, lure^ sure, adjure, allure, assure, demure, eorjure, endure, 
manure, OQure, insure, immature, immure, mature, obscure, procure, secure 
adjure, calenture, coverture, epicure, inyestiture, forfeiture, romltnre, minia 
tore, nouriture, overture, portraiture, primogeniture. tempexBture. AUow 
aUt rkfmttf poKir, moor, power, sour, «c., cur, bur, &o. 

URF. 
Turf, scnrf,^c. 

URGE. 
Purge, urge, surge, scourge. Per/i^ rAyuMi^ Terge, diTeige, &c ABow 
mkU rhpntt^ gorget George, cec, forge, &c. 

URK. 
Lurk, Turk. Ptrfttirkjfii^,woitk. Ntarfyptr/tetrkffmttfirk^jtttk^^tKk 

URL, see IRL, 
Cfauzl, curl, furl, huxl, purl, uncurl, unfuil. Nearfy ptrftet r kfmu , giil, 
twW, &c., pearL &c. 

URN. 
Bum, ehum, spurn, turn, urn, return, overturn. Ftrftet rkifrntt, sqjonm, 

adjourn, rejourn. 

URSE. 
Nuxse, curse, purse, acourse, disburse, imburse, reimburse. PrnftetrofmSf 
worse. JBomodU rhfmti, coarse, cone, force, totMi disperse, horse, m 

URST. 
Bnnt^ curst, durrt, accuiit, &c. Ftrfitet rkfrntt^ th|nt, wont, first 

URT. 
Bhirt, hurt, spurt Per/ta rkymttf dirt, shirt, flirt, squirt, &c. AUowaiit ^ 
r kj f m t t f port, court, short, snort, &c. 

US. 
Us, thus, buss, truss, discuss, incubus, overplus, amorous, boisterous, 
rlamorous, credulous. dfangerouSj degenerous, generous, emulous, fabulous 
frivdous, haxardous, idolatrous, infamous, miraculous, mischievous^ moun • 
tainous, mutinous, necessitous, numerous, ominous, perilous, poisonous/ 
populous, properous, ridiculous, riotous, ruinous, s ea nd a l eus, scrupulous 
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«ediil<mt, traiioroiu, tretehous, tyrannoas, renomoiu, yrigpmaay TillaiiMnu, 
sdTentttr&DS, adnlteroas, ambignons, bSasphemooi, dowrcms, loiiiiiAiH, 
BODoroos, glattonons, grataitovs, incredulous, lecherous, libidinous, mag- 
ntnimoQi, obetrepeioiis, odoriferous, poBderons, lavenous, ligonraa, syn- 
derons, solicitous, timorous, valorous, unanimous, calamitous. AibwaiU 
rkjfme$f ths noun* use, abuse, diffuse, excuse, the verb to loose, and the 
'NMfiw, goose, deuoe, juice, trace, &&, clode, dose; house, mouse, &e. 

USE, with the e pure. 
Uu noun* use, disuse, abuse, deuce, trace. Perfeet rhymes^ the verh to 
loose, the noune^ goose, noose, moose. AJUawdle rhymn^ us^ thus, boss, dbo. 

USE, sounded UZE. 
. • Muse, the verh to use, abn^ amuse, diffuse, excuse, infuse, Tniswiia. p^ 
ruse, refuse, suffuse, trsnsfuse, accuse. Ferfeet rhftnee, bruise, and tkf 
pleurals ofnoune and third pereons eingvlar o/verie in ew, and no, ae dewii 
Jmboes, &c. AUotaadle rhfpuSf hvLzz, does, ecc 

USH. 
Blush, brush, crush, gosh, flush, rush, hush. AUowaUe rhfmee^ bosh, push. 

USK. 

Busk, tusk, dusk, husk, musk. 

UST. 
' Bust, crast, dust, jtut, must, lust, rast, thrast, trust, adjust, adust, disgotlL 
distrust, intrust, mistrust, robust, unjust. Perfect nfhymee^ the preimite mem 
partieiplee of verie in uss, ae trussed, discussed, &c. 

UT. . 
But, butt, cut, hot, gut, glut, jut, nut, shut, strat, enghit, rut. seat, shit, 
smut, abut Perfect rhyme^ soot AUowMe rhymes^ boot, &c., oisputa^ fte. 
boat, ^. 

UTCH. ^ 

Hutch, crutch, Dutch. Perfect rhy mee ^ much, such, touch, &o. 

UTE. 
Bnite, lute, flute, mute, acute, compute, confute, dispute, dilute, depntsb 
iihpute, minute, pollute, refute, repute, salute, absolute, attribute, ctMistitats, 
desfeknte, dissolute, execute, institute, irrsftolute, persecute, prosecute, proa* 
tituto, resolute, substitute. Perfect rhuttue^ fruit, recnut, &g. AiiowmUe 
#Ajrm0^ boot, &e., boat,-' &Cy note, &c., hut, &0. 

UX. 

' Flux, reflux,^. Perfe^rhymee^iheplwraUofnoyneamdihirdpereone 
of verba in nek, ae ducks, tracks, &c AUoweiUe r Ayww , the aUiraU of 
notme and third pereone of verba in ook, uke, oak, £c., aa cooks, pukes, 
eaks, &c. 

T, see IE. 



J^It is suggested here, tjiat the student be exercised in flndSiig rhVinei to 
. . ew words proposed bj the teacher, and in his presence; and that tUi 
be done without the aid of the preceding rocabalarj. After tbs studoit 
has exercised his own inrentiye powers, he maj ^en be permitted to iii- 
s{>ect the Tocabnlanr. Snch an exerci9e, if it subserve no other purpose, 
Will be found useful in giving command of language.! 
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In Jkamoroiis pieces, the poet sometimes takes great liberties in Ids 
r>iymea ; aiming at droUeiy in the form, as well as the natter of his 
▼erse. The following tale exemplifies this remark, particolarij in the 




Uveny*;*'few to !* and *" Otisoe ** ; *<«au/ Ae" and **midfy*; **AoMtas' 
mnd **7^&omat"; '^me aa"* ^'ideas''; ^'tuffiee it her'' and *'^m dc A#>** 
'^matter he" and *" beOtery'* ; ^'brought her" and ''water," *& 

Although the tale is rather long, it is thoivht that the hiirodnetios ef 
ttke whole of it may afford instruction as weU as amnsementi as an es* ^ 
sumple of this pecmiar style. 

THR KNIGHT AND THE LADT. 

A DOMSSTIO LBOBND OF THB SBIQV OF ^VSUT MMWIL ' 
3T THOMAS nfOOLDSBT, 18^ 

" HaU I wedded loTe ! myiteriou tie I ** 
... Th9m$9m—er SomeU^, 

The Lady Jane was tall and slim, 

The LadyJane was fair, 

And Sir Thomas, her lord, was stont of limb, 
Bnt his eongh was short, and his eyes were dim. 
^And he wore green ** spocs.** with a tortoise-sheU rinii 
And his hat iv as remarkablr broad in the brim, 
And she was uncommonly lond of him. 

And they were a loviiig pair I— > 

And the name and the fame 

Of the Knight and his Dame, 
Were ev'ry where hail*d with the loudest acclaim; 
And wherever they went, or wherever they came, 

Far and wide, 

The people cried 
Huzza 1 for the lord of this noble domaih — 
Huzza I Huzza ! Huzza ! — once again ! — 

Encore I — Encore \ 

Oiie cheer more 1 
All sorts of pleasure, and no sort of pain 
To Sir Thomas' the Good and the fair Lady Jane I 

Now, Sir Thomas the Good, 

Bejt well understood. ^ 

Was a man of a very contemplative mood — 

He would pore by the hour 

0*er a weed or a flower. 
Or the sluffs that come crawling out after a shower ; 
Black-beeues, im^d ,Bnmble-bee8, -^ Blue-bottle Flies, 
An^ Mpthf were of no small account in his eyes ; 
ibi ufiidustrious' Flea" he*d by no means despise, 
Whilean "^ Old Daddy-long-legs," whose "* long legs " and thigbi 
Pass'd the common in shape, or in color, or size, 
He was wont to consider an absolute prize. 
Nay, a horjqet Or iwrasp he could scarce '* keep his paws oif*'— ha 

Gave up, in short, 

Both business and sport, 
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And abandoned himself, tout entur, to Philosophy. 
Mow, as Lady Jane was tall and slim. 

And Lady Jane was fair. 
And a good many yean the junior of himt — 

And as she, 

All agree. 
LooVd less like her Muri, 
As he walked by her side, than her Per^,* 
There are some might be fbund entertaining a noOon 
That such an entire and exclusive devotion 
To that part <tf science folks call Entomology, 

Was a positive riiame, 

And to such a fair Dame, 
BeaUy demanded some sort of apology ; 

No doubt it'wmdd vex 

One half of the sex ^ 

To see their own husband, in horrid green '^tpeea,'* 
instead of enjoying a sociable chat, 
Still poking his nose into this and to that, 
At a gnat, or a bat, or a oat, or a lat, 

Or great ugly things. 

All legs and wings, 
With nasty long tail» arm'd with nasty long sth^ ; 
And they'd join such a log of a spouse to condemn. 

One eternally thinking, 

And blinking, and winkin^^ 
At grubs, — when he ought to be wmking at thedk. 

But no I ~ oh no ! 

'Twas by no means so 
Mlth the Lady Jane Ingoldsby — she. for discre«t«. 
And, having a temper more even, and sweeter, 

Would never object to 

Her spouse, in respect to 

His pokin|i; and peeping 

After " thmgs creepmg ; " 
Much less be still keeping lamenting and weeping, 
Or scolding, at what she perceived him bo deep in. 

2oii< au contrair0, 

No lady so fair 
Was e*er known to wear more contented an air; 
And, — let who would call,— every day she was tliarei 
Propounding receipts for some delicate fare, 
Some toothsome conserve, of quince, apple, or pear. 
Or distilling strong waters, — or potting a hare, — 
Or counting her spoons, and her crockery;-ware 
Or else, her tambour-frame before her, with care 
Embroidering a stool, or a back for a chair, 
With needle-work roses, most cunning and rare, 
Enough to make less gifted visters stare, 

And declare, where'er 

They had been, that " they ne*er 
In their lives had seen ought that at all could compara 
With dear Lady JanVs housewifery — that they would 



.» 



•V7 Mend, Mr. Hood, 
In his comical mood, .... 

Woold have prolMbly styled the good Knight and bis Z4idr , 
Bin-*" Stem-eld and Bop.UBS,*^And ImP* Tete and BtOOj.* 
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^17 more ; don*t suppose 

With such doin^. as those 
This aoeoiint of her merits must oome to a close ; 
Ko; — examine her conduct more closely, you'll And 
She by no means neglected improving her mind ; 
For there, all the while, with air quite bewitching, 
She sat herring-boninffj tambouring, or stitching, 
OrhaTing an eve to anairs of the kitchen, 

Close Dj her side. 

Sat her kinsman M*Bride, 
Her cousin, fourteen times removed — as youll ••• 
If jou look at the Ingoldsby family tree, 
In ** Burke's Commoners," vol. 20, page S3. 

All the papers Tve read agree, 

Too, with the pedisree, 
"Where, among the collatenu branches, iq>pears, 
** Captain Dumid MacBride, Boyal Scots-Fusileen;** 
And I doubt u you'd find in the whole d his dan 
A mbre hignly intelligent, worthy young man, — 

And there he'd be sitting, 

While she was a knitting} 
Or hemming, or stitching, or dammg and fitting, 
Or putting a "* gore" or a •• gusset." or "bit »' in, 
BeMing uoud, with a very grave look, 
Some very ^ wise saw " from some veiy good hook,--- 

Some such pious divine as 

St Thomas Aquinas ; 

Or, Equally charming 

The works of Bellanaine ; 

Or else he unravels 

The " voyages and travels ** 
Of Atekluytz — how sadly these Dutch namei th toBj 
Purchas's, Uawksworth*s.or Lemuel Gulliver's — 
Not to name others 'mongst whom are few so 
Admired as John Bunyan, and Bobinsoa Cmsoe«— 

No matter who came 
, . It was always the same, 
The Captain was reading aloud to the dame. 
Till, from having gone through half the books on tht sMil^ 
Th^ were almost as wise as Sur Thomas himself. 

Well, *- it happened one day, 

I really can't say 
The particular month — out I thini 'twas In May,— 
'Twas, I kmnc, in the Spring time, — when *' Natnie looka giy,* 
As. the poet observes,^ and on treetop and spray 
This dear little dickey birds carol away ; 
When the grass is so green, and the sun is solyriffht^ 
And all things are teeming with life^and with l|snt.— 
That the whole of the house was thrown into anrigsL 
For no soul could conceive what had gone with tm Kni|jbt 

It seems he had taken, ^ 

A lijght breakfast— bacon. 
An egg — > with a little brmled haddock — at laott 
A round and a half of some hot butter'd toast, 
With a sliee of cold sirloin from yesterday's roasti 

And then— let me see I — , 

He had two — perhaps thrtt 

24 
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Ciipt (with stigsr and cream) of strong Gunpowder tea, 
With a spoonful in each of some choice eau de vie. 
Which with nine oat of ten would perhaps disagree. 

In fact, I and my son 

Mix « black " with our " Hyson," 
Neither haTinc the nenres of a bull or a bison, 
And both hating brandy like what some call ^ pison.** 

No matter for that — 

He had caUed for his hat, 
With the brim that I *Te said was so broad and so flat. 
And his " specs ** with the tortoise-shell rim, and his cant, 
With the crutch-handled top, which he used to sustain 
His steps in his walks, and to poke in the shrubs 
And the grass, when unearthing his worms and his gmbs-* 
Thus armed, he set oat on a ramble — alack I 
He Mt Mtf, j>o0r dear Soul ! — but he neyer came back I 

*< First >* dinner-bell rang 

Out its etiphonious clang - 
At five ^ folks kept early hours then — and the ** Last *' 
Ding-donff*d, as it ever was wont, at half-pasL 

While Betsey, and Siaiy, 

And Thom|>son, the Valkt 
And every one else was beginning to bless himself 
Wondering the Knight had not come in to dress himself. — 
•— Quoth Betsey, ** Dear me I why the fish will be cold I '* 
Quoth Sally, ''Good gracious! how 'Missis* «raff scold I**— 

Thompson, the Vaiet^ 

Looked gravely at Sally, 
Af who should say, ** Truth must not always be told I *' 
Then expressing a rear lest the Knight mignt take cold* 
. JXhus exposed to the dews, 

Lamb8*-wool stockings, and shoes, 

Of each a fresh pair. 

He put down to air. 
And hung a clean shirt to the fire on a chair— 

Still the Master was absent — the Cook came and said " he . 
Much fear'd, as the dinner had been so long ready, 

The roast and the boiPd 

Would be all of it spoiled. 
And the puddings, her Ladyship tnoagfat such a treat, 
He was morally sure, would be scarce fit to eat I '* 

This closed the debate — 
' . «? VTwouid be foUy to wait,'* 
Said the Lady, " Dish up I — Let the meal be served stnig^i 
And let two or three slices be put in a plate, 
And kept hot fcr Sir Thomas, — He *s lost, sure as Ultib t 
And, a bundled to one, won*t be home till it *s late I ** • 
- Captain Dugald MacBride then proceeded to face 
' rhe Lady4it table, •— stood up, ana said grace, — 
Then set himself down in Sir Thomas's ^aoe. 

Wearily, wearily, all that night, 
That live-long niriit, did the houw go by; 

And the Lady Jane, 

In grief aiid m pdn. 
She sat herself down to cry ! •— 

And Captain M'Bride . 

Who sat by her side. 



.«* 
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ThoDgfa I really cant say that he actually cried. 

At least had a tear in his eye ! 
As much as can well be expected, periiapt, 
From very'** jrtnng fellows »• to Tery ** old chape ; " 

And if he had said 

What he 'd got in his head. 
*T wonid have been ^ Poor old Buffer ! he *t certainly deM ! ** 
The morning dawn*d, •— and the next, — and the next| x 
And all the mansion were still peiplex'd ; 
Ko watch dog " bay*d a welcome home/* as . . 

A watch doff should, to the ** Good Sir Thomas $ ** 

No Kdooker fell 

His approach to tell^ 
Kot so much as a runaway nng at the bdl— 
The Hall wU as silent as a Hermit's cell. 
Yet the Sun shone bright upon tower and tree, 
And the meads smiled green as green may be, 
And the dear little dickey birds caroird with glee, 
And th4laiaat>s in the park skipped merry and ftee— 

— Without, all was joy and harmony ! 

** And thud *t will be, — nor long the day, ^*> 

Ere we, like him, shall pass away I 

Yon sun that now our bosom warms, 

ShaJl shine, -^ but shine on other forms ; — 

Yon Grove, whose choir so sweetly cheers 

Us now, shall sound on other ears, — 

The joyous Lamb, as now, shall play. 

But other eyes its sports survey— 

The stream we loved shall roll as fair, 

The flowery sweets, the trim Parterre, 

Shall scdtat^ as now, the ambient air. — 

The Tree^ whose bendmg branches near 

The one loved name -r- shaU yet be the ret — 
But where the hand that carved it ? — Wliere t** 
These Wjere hinted to me as > 

The ve^ ideas 

Which passed through the mind of tlie fair Lady Jane, 

Her thoughts having taken a sombre*ish train. 

As she walked on ^e esplanade, to and again/ 
" With Captiain M'Biide, 
Of course at her side. 

Who could not look quite so forlorn, though he tried. 

— An ^ idea," in fact had got into dis head. 

That if ** poor dear Sir Thomas " should really be dead. 
It miffht be no bad ** spec.** to be there in his stead. 
And, oy simply contriving, in due time to wed 
A lady who was young and fair, 

A lady slim and tall, 
To set himsplf down in comfort there ^ 
* Thd Lord of tapton* Hall. — 

Thinkd he ** We have sent * 

Half over Kent, 
And nobody knows how much monev 's been spent, 
Yet no one *s been found to say which way he went ! 
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TIm flnoom, who *■ been oreir 

To J^lkstone acd Dover, 
C«n*t get •ny tidion at xHl of the rover I 
— Here *8 a fortnight and more has gone by, and we 'te tried 
Every plan we could hit on — the vmole ooontry-eide. 
Upon ail itf dead walls, with placards we 've supplied, -^ 
And we've sent out the Crier, and had him weu cried «— 

Missxif o 1 1 

Stolen or stra^red, 

Lost or mislaid, 
A GxNTLBMAif ; middle-aged, sober, and staid ; 
Stoops slightly — and when he left home was arrajed 
In a sad-colored suit, somewhat dingy and fxay*d ; — 
Had spectacles on with a tortoise-sMll rim. 
And a hat rather lower-erown*d, and broad in the brinif 

Whoe*er 

Shall boar 
Or send him, with care, 
(Bight side uppermost) home ; — or shall give notioe wbere 
The said middle-aged Gentleman is ; — or shall state 
Any fact that may tend to throw limt on his fate. 
To the man at the turnpike called Tapfiii otoii-Gatx, 
Shall receive a RsWAaDx>F Fivx Pounds fw his trouble—- 
OT* N. B. If defunct, the reward shall be double ! ^£Q 

Had he been above ground 

He MUST have been found. 
No— doubtless he *s shot — or he 's hang*d— or he *s dioim*4 1 '-* 

Then his Widow — aye ! aye 1 — 

But, what will folks say ? — 
To address her at once — at so early a day ? 
Well — what then ? — who cares ? — let 'em sav what thejr ortj «— 
A fig for theur nonsense and chatter I — suffice it, her 
Charms will excuse one for casting sheep*s eyes at her I ** 

When a man has decided, 

As Captain M^Bride did, 
And once fully made up his mind on the matter, lie 
Can*t be too prompt in unmaskins his battery. 
He began on the instant, and vow°d that ** her eyes 
Far exceeded in brilliance the stars in the sides, — 
That her lips were like roses — her cheelu were like IQief — 
Her breath had the odor of dafiy-down dillies ! '* 
With a thousand more compliments equallv true, 
And expressed in similitudes equally new f 

Then his left arm he putced 

Bound her jimp, taper waist— > 
Ere she fix*d to repulse, or return his embraoCi 
Up came running a man at a deuce of a pace, 
With that very peculiar expression of face 

Which always betokens dismay or disaster, ^ 

Cryinff out— *T was the Gardenei^- *'Oh, ma*m ! we *ve foond masttr/'~ 
-^^ Where ? where ?" scream'd the lady ; and Echo soream'd **lfhmr 

The man couldn*t say " There ! ** 

He had no breaUi to spare, 




poor dear Kni^t !— with his ** QMet *' aad k» ht* 
He*d gonejpoking his nose hito this and that i 

When, close to the side 

Of the bank, he espied 
Aa ** ttioommoo fine '* tadpole, remaikably flU ; 
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He itooped ; — and he thonclit her 

His own ; — he had canght her ! 
Got hold of her tail, — and to land almost brought her, 
When — he plumpM head and heels into fifteen feet water I 

The Lady Jane was tall and slim, 

The Lady Jane was fair — 
Alas, for Sir Thomas ! she grieved for him. 
As she saw two senring-men, sturdy of limb|* 

His body between them near. 
She sobbed, and she siehed ; she lamented, and cried. 

For of sorrow brimfiu was her cup ; 
She swooned, and I think she 'd have fallen down and dM 
If Captain MacBride 
Had not been bv her side, 
With the Gardener ; they both their assistance fapplied. 
And managed to hold her up •— 
But. when she *^ comes to," 
Oh I *tis shocking to view 
The sight which the corpse reveals 1 
Sir Thomas's body. 
It looked so odd — he 
Was half eaten up by the eels I 
His waistcoat and hose, and the rest of his clothes, 
Were all gnawed through and through ; 
And out of each shoe 
An eel they drew. 
And from each of his pockets they pulled out two t 
And the gardener himself iiad secreted a few, 

A« well we may suppose ; 
For. when he came running to give tiie* alarm, 
He Bad six in the basket that hxfng on his arm. 

Good Father John * 

Was summoned anon : 

Holy water was sprinkled, 

An^litUe bells tiLkled, ^ 

And tapers were lighted, 

And mcense ignitea, 
And masses were sung and masses were said. 
All dav, for the quiet repose of the dead, 
And au night — no one thought of gnng to bed* 

But Lady Jane was tall and slim. 
And I^dy Jane was fair, — 
And, ere morning came, that winsome dame 
Had made up her mind— or, whaVs much the same, 
Bad thought aiout-^ once more ** chan^g her namie,** 

* And she said, with a pensive air, 
To Thompson, the valet, while taking «way. 
When supper was over, the cloth ana the tray,— 
** Eels a many 
I *ve ate ; but any 
So good ne*er tasted before ! •-> 



• Fer some aeeoant of Father John Infoldsby, to whosspaiMis I am so »•«**•. 
koMea, SM infoUMp'M Lege»da, Jirtt uriti, p. »«, (ftl EdiC; This was tte last 
eeclesJastlcal act of Us long and valaable lifb. 
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They *re a fish, too, of which t *iii remarkably fond. — 
Go — pop Sir Thomas again in the pond — 

^ Poor dear ! * — he 'lx. catch us soms moxb ! I ** 



MOBAL. 

AH middle-aged eentlemen let me advise, 
If jroa Ve married, and have not got very jpod eyes, 
Don*t CO poking about after blue-bottlea mes ! — 
If yoa^ve spectacles, don't have a tortoiseshell rim« 
And don*t go near the water, — unless you can swim ! 

Married ladies, especially such aa are fair. 
Tall, and slim, I would next recommend to beware^ 
How, on losing one spouse, they give way to despair ; 
But let them reflect, ^ There are nsh, and no douot on *t — 
Ab good in the river as ever came out on 't ! " 

Should they light on m spouse who is nven to roaming . 

In solitude — raisan de^us, in the *' gloaming," — 

Let them have a fixed tii6e for sud spouse to come home la 

And if, when ^ last dinner-bell *' *s rung, he is late. 

To insure better manners in future — Do n*t wait ! ^ 

If of husband or children fhey chance to be fond. 

Have a stoat wire fence put all round the pond * 

One more piece of advice, and I close my appeals -• 

That is — if yoa chance to be partial to eels, 

Thtn '- Creae eaoferto — trust one who has tried, 

Have them spitch-cock'dy — or stewed— they're too oQy when IUmI. 



LXXVI. 

EPITHETS. 

The rules of rhyme have now been presented, together 
with a full vocabularj, hj which the appropriate riiyme to 
any word may be found. The use of appropriate epithets bj 
which animated descriptions may be given, or the measnrs 
of the verse filled out, comes now to be considered. * 

An epithet is an adjective, expressing some real qoalitj of 
the subject to which it is applied, or an attributive, expressing 
some quality ascribed to it ; as a verdant lawn, a hrUUani ap> 
pearance, ajuH man, an accurate description. 

« 

C .* See. page 166, under Description, for some remarks and suggestioni 
wim regvd to epithets. 
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'£pitBets are of two kinds, simple and compound. 

. Simple epithets are single words, as, joyoui jouth, deerepU 
ihouglUleu infancy. 

Compoond epithets consist of compound words, and aro fr^ 
^({aetitly composed of nouns and other parts of Bpeech, in con- 
nexion with adjectives, participles, &&, as. The meeJ>eyed 
mom, TMir-dropping April, The laughier-lovin^ goddess, The 
deto-dropping mom, In worldrrejoicing state it moves along, dbc 

£ The judidoas applicadoo of epithets conititates one of the greatest 
beauties of eomposition ; and hi poetry, especially, the mdodjr of the 

. T^ene, and the animation of the style is, in great measnre, dependent 
iipon it 

Fignfatire language (teipage 111) presents a wide and extensiTV field 
for the supply of rich and expressive epithets; and the poet is indulged, 
by his peculiar license, in the formation of new and original compound 
epithets, (SeBpaael^.) 

Alliteration, abo, (soe jmms 151) if not profiisely applied, and ex- 
pressions in which the soundf is adapted to the sense, when introduced 
/with simple or compound epithets, contribute in a gooddcme to the 
beauty and harmony of Terse. The following couple^ from Goldsmith's 
J>eserted YiUage, presents an exemplification of this remark : 

" The white-toashed tcoU, the mcebf-minded floor. 
The yamished dods that oftcfaa behind the door." 

[See Onomatopmkt,l 

JExampU. 

The word anger is suggested for the application of epithets, 
and the following terms will be foimd respectively applicable 
to it : 

Violent, impetuous, threatening, menacing, unbridled, untamed, mis- 
taking, boiUng, swelling, frantic, raging, flaming, burning, passionate, 
.roaring, secret, waiipish, impatient, red-looking, red-frlaring, infiamine, 
bloody, blood-spiliing, incen^, stormy, scarlet, blood^yed, moody, chol- 
eric, wrathful, reyeneeful, yengefuU cliiifing,foamine, hot-hesded, heating, 
^japarkling, rash, blind, heady, bead-strong, disordered, stem-yisagied, giddy, 
j^awe-eyed^ ghostly^' distempered, transportini^, tempestuous, blustering, 
fierce, cruel, truculent, overseeing, frothy, imphu»ble, petUsh, bitter, 
rough, wild, stubborn, unruly, litigious, austere, dreadful, peace-destroyihg, 
loy-killing, soul-troubling, olasting, death-dealing, fury-kindled, mortal, 
httlish, heayen-rejected. 

Examph 2d. 

FOUNTAIN. 

Chiystal, gushing, rustling, silver, gently-gliding, partin^pearly, weei^ 
ing, bubbling, gurglings chiding, dear, grass-fringed, moss-mnffed, pebble- 
payed, yerdant sacred; grass-matgincd, moss-maigined, tridding, soft 
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d«ir-i]«riiikledt fatt-flowing, delicate, delidons, clean, struggling, d 
Taalting, deep^embosomea, leaping, murmuring, muttering, whisperingj 
prattling, twaddling, swelling, sweet-rolling, gently-flowing, rising, spark- 
Ung, flowing, frothy, dew-distilling, dew-bom, exhanstless. inexhantoi^ 
BOTerHlecreasing, neyer-failing, heayen-bom, earth-born, deep-dindgme. 
drought-dispelling, thirst-allaying, refreshing, soul-refreslung, ciara 
refreshing, laving, lavish, plant-nourishing. 

Examples for Practice, 

Apply epithets to ihe following names : 

Friend, friendship, love, joy, sorrow, revenge, mirth, justice, a forest, a 
wood, a mountain, oillow, wave, ripple, bloom, blossom, bud, banquet, sid 
venit^, affection, affliction, sorrow, despair, allurement, ambition, angaish, 
appetite, avarice, autumn, beauty, bee, beggar, bird, bride, cave, ckmd, 
cfown, cold, countenance, critic, death, deceit, delight, destroy, disease^ 
discord, dog, dream, eaffle, earth, eye, envy, eloquence, countenance, fear, 
fire, firmament, flame, flatter, flower, gift, glory, gold, grove, gric^ hair, 
hand, honor, hoar, hope, jealousy, ignorance, innocence, lay, law, liberty, 
li^^t, maid, majesty, malice, mead, meadow, minute, monardi, mist, miu- 
titude, night, pain, peace, pleasure, poetry, poverty, pride, prosperitj, pro- 
vidence, rage, rebellion, remorse, rock, sea, shore, skin, sleep, snake, snow, 
ftream, sun, swain, tail, tear, tempest, temple, throne, thunder, ^aat, 
tongue, tree, vale, vengeance, verse, vine, want, water, war» wifte, 
wit, wind, wmg, winter, wood, woe, year, youth, zeaL 
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LYBIC POETRY. 

Lyric poetry literally implies that kind of poetry which is 

written to accompany the lyre, or other musical instrument 

The versification may either be regular, or united in fanciful 

- combinations^ in correspondence with the strain for whidi it U 

composed* 

Example \st. 

THE WINGED W0BSHIPPEB8. 
Aildnsnd to two SwaUows that fiew into Church during Dimmo 8mnm 

Gay, guiltless pair. 
What seek ye from the fields of heaven 1 

Ye have no need of prayer, 
Ye have no sins to be foigiven. 
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Why perch re here, 
THiere mortais to their Maker hend f 

Can your pare spirits fear 
The God you never could offend ? 

Te never knew 
Hie crimes for which we come to weep ; 

Penance is not for you, 
Blessed wanderers of the upper deep. 

To you 't is g^ven 
To make sweet nature's untaught lays ; 

Beneath the arch of hearen 
To chirp away a life of praise. 

Then spread each wing, 
Far, far above, o*er lakes and lands, 

And join the choirs that sing 
In yon blue dome not reared with haiidi» 

^ Or, if ye stay, 
To note the consecrated hour, 
Teach me the aiiy way. 
And let me try your envied power. 

Above the crowd, 
On upward wings could I but fly, 

I 'd bathe in yon bright doud, 
And seek the stars Uiat gem the tky. 

'T were heaven indeed 
Through fields of trackless light to soar, 

On nature's charms to feed, 
And nature's own great God adore. 

Sample 2d. 

LIKES ADDRESSED TO LADT BTROXi 

There is a mystic thread of life 

So dearly wreathed with mine alone, 
That destiny^s relentless knife 

At once must sever both or none. 

There is a form on which these eyes 

Have often gazed with fond deiight ; 
By day that form their joy supplies. 

And dreams restore it tlirough the night 

There is a voice whose tones inspire 

Such thrills of rapture through my breast i 
I would not hear a seraph choir. 

Unless that voice could join the re^ t 
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There is » face whose blushes tell 

Affection's tale upon the cheek; 
Bot, palUd at one fond farewell, 

FrodAims more lore than words can speak. 

There is a lip which mine has pressed. 
And none bad erer pressed before ; 
It rowed to make me sweetly blessed, 
* And mine, — mine only, pressed it more. 

There is a bosom, — all my own, — 

Hath pillowed oft thb aching head ; 
A moutn which smiles on me alone, 

An eye whose tears with mine are shed. 

There are two hearts whose movements thrill 

In onispn so closely sweet ! ^ 

That, pnlse to pulse, responsive stilly 
That both must heave, — or cease to beat 

There are two souls whose equal flow 

In gentle streams so calmly run, 
That when they part — they part ! — ah, no I 

They cannot part,— those souls are one^ 

The highest of the modem lyric compositions is the Ode 
The word ode is from the Greek, and is generallj translated 
a 9ong^ but it is not a tong^ as we use the term in our lan- 
guage. The ode was the result of strong excitement, a poet- 
ical attempt to fill the hearts of the auditors with feelings of 
the sublime. Odes that were sung in honor of the gods were 
termed Jfymm, from a Greek word hymneo, which signifies 
to celebtcUe, The name is now applied to those sacred songs , 
that are sung in churches. The Hebrew hymns which bear 
the name of King David are termed PstdnUj fi^m the Greek 
word psaUoj which signifies to sing. 

The Greek Ode, when complete, was composed of three 
parts, the Strophe, the Antistrope, and the Epode. The two 
former terms indicated the turnings of the priests round and 
about the altar. The Epode was the end of the tong, and was 
repeated standing still, before the altar. 

Pasans were songs of triumph sung in procession in honor 
of Apollo, on occasions of a victory, &c., or to the other gods 
as thanksgivings for the cessation or cure of an'eviL The 
word is derived from a word signifying to heal or cure. 

For examples of the English ode, the student is referred to 
the well-kno>vn pieces, " Alexander's Feast," by Dryden, and 
^ ** Ode on the Passions,'* by Collins. 
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A, Ballad is a rhyming record of some adventure or tran- 
Baction which is amusing or interesting to the populace, and 
Trritten in easj and uniform verse, so that it maj easUj be 
Bang by those who have little acquaintance with music. 

JL Sonnet is a species of poetical oompositioQ, consisting of 
fourteen lines or verses of equal length. It properly consists 
of fourteen iambic verses, of eleven syllables, and is divided 
into two chief parts ; — the first consists of two divisions, each 
o£ four lines, called quatrains; the second of two divisions 
<^ three lines each, called terzines. The rhymes in these 
parts respectively were managed according to regular rules. 
Sat these rules have been seldom regarded in modem com* 
positions^ The sonnet generally contains one principal idea, 
pursued through the various antitheses of the different strophes, 
and adorned with the charm of rhyme. 

EatampU of the Sonnet. 

SONNET TO ONE BELOVED. 

Beep in my heart thy cherished secret lies 

Deep as a peari on ocean's soundless floor, 

Where the bold diver never can explore 
The realms o*er which the mighty billows rise. 
It rests far hidden from all mortal eyes, 

Not e'en discovered when Ae piercing light 
Of mom illamines the nncnrtained skies, . . 

'And fills with sunshine 1}ie dark vaidts of night 
Bepose in me thy heart's most sacred tmst, - 

And nothing shall betray it; I will bend 
This fanmaa fabric to its native dast, 

But nothing from me shall that secret rend, 
Which to my soul is brighter, dearer far, 
Than any lustre of sun, moon, or star. 

A Cantata is a composition or song intermixed with recita* 
tWes and airs» chiefly intended for a single voice. 
' A Canzonet is a short song in one, two, or three parts.* 

Example* 

BLACK EYES AKD BLUE. 

Black eyes most dazzle in a hall ; 
Blue eyes most please at evening fall ; 
The black a conquest soonest gain ; 
The blue a conquest most retain ; 

M ,1 - - - — ■■■ - ■ III I ■ — — ^— ^— ^»— — ^— 

^ In musieal compMltions, a song consisting of two parts is called a JHmT 
If in threa parts, a THo, if in four, a QiwrtttH^ &c. 
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The bkck bespeaks a lirdy heart, 

Whose solt emotkms soon depart; 

The Uae a steadier flame betrajr, 

That boms and Ures beyond a daj; 

The black maj features best disclose; 

In Uae may feelings all repose. 

Then let eadi neign without control, 

The black all MIND,— the bine all Bovii I 

I 
A Logogriph is a kind of riddle % 
Charades (which are frequently in yersc) are compoaitioiMi 
in which the subject must be a word of two syllables, eadi 
forming a distinct word, and these syllables are to be eon- 
cealed in an enigmatical description, first separately and then 
together. 

Madrigals are short lyric poems adapted to express in- 
genious and pleasing thoughts, commonly on amatory subjects^ 
and containing not less than four, por more than sixteen'Terses^ 
of eleven syUables, with shorter verses interspersed, or of 
verses of eight syllables irregularly rh3rm6d. The madrigal 
is not oonfined to the regularity of the sonnet, but contains 
some tender and delicate, though simple though suitably 
eiqiressed. 

Example of the MadrigaL 

fO ▲ ULDT or THE C0U19TT OF LANCASTES, WUH A WmiB a0«B. 

If this fidr rose offend thy sight, 

It in thy bosom wear : 
'Twill blush to find itself less white. 

And torn Lancastrian there. 

The Bondean or rondo, roundo, roundel or roundelay, all 
mean precisely the same thing. It commonly consists of 
thirteen lines or verses, of which eight have one rhyme, anci 
five another. It is divided into three couplets, and at the 
end of the second and third, the beginning of the rondeau is 
repeated, if possible, in an equivocal or punning sense. 

The Epigram is a short poem, treating only of one thin^ 
and ending with some lively, ingenious, and natural thonght, 
rendered interesting by being unexpected. Gcmciseness is 
one of the principal characteristics of the epigram. Its point 
oflcn rests on a witticism or verbal pun ; but the higher species 
of tho epigram should be marked by fineness and 
rather than by smartness or reparteeu 
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Mxample, 

^nurair os ▲ 01.AM wrta. a kamoio moift nuoaonM «o m» 

Accept a rninde in place of wit;— 

See two dnll lines hj Stanhope's pencil writ 

An Jmpromptu is an extemporaneous composition, that is, 
one made at the moment, or without previous studj. 

An Acrostic is a composition in Terse, in which the initial 
Letters of each line, taken in order from the top to the bottom, 
make up a word or phrase, generallj a person's name, or a 
motto 

Example of the Acro$tie, 

Friendship, thoa'rtiiiUe I IhateihyjSatteringsmilel 

Betnm to me those yean I spent in vain. 

In early youth the victim of thy goile, 

E ach joy took wing ne'er to return again, — 

N e*er to return ; for, chilled by hopes decdred, 

D ully the slow paced hours now move along; 

Sachanged the time, iriien, thoughtlees, I bel^v«d 

H er honeyed words, and heaid her syitvi «oiig. 

If e'er, as me, she lure some youth to stray, 

P erhaps, before too lirte, he II listen to my Iqr. 

An EpithaJamium is a nuptial song or poem, in praise <^ 
the bride and bridegroom, and praying for their prosperity.* 



Lxxvin. 



PASTOEAL AND ELEGIAC POETBY. 

Pastorals or bucolics are the narratiyes, songs, and dramas, 
which are supposed to have been recited, sung^ or acted by 
shepherds. 

The ancient pastorals were either dialogues or monologues. 
A monologue is a poetical piece, where diere is only a single 
speaker. 

« The forty fifth Psahn is an epithiUfimium to Christ and the Church. 

2.5 
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An Idyl, Idillion or Idjlliinn is a short pastoral of the nar- 
rative or descriptiYe kind. 

An Eclogue is the oonversation of shepherds. The word 
literally means a 9elect ptece^ and the art of the poet lies 
in sdecHng the heauties without the grossness of rural life. 
The eclogue differs from the idyl, in being appropriated to 
pieces in which shepherds themselves are introduced. 

ELEar XSTD EPITAPH. 

An Elegy is a poem or a song expressive of sorrow and 
lamentation 

An Epitaph is, literally, an inscription on a tomb. When 
written in verse, and expressive of the sorrow of the survivors, 
epitaphs are short elegies.* 

* The following remarks on the subject of epitaphs, were originally pre 
sented by a yonng friend, as a college exercise. They appear to be so modi 
to the purpose, that they are presented entire : — 

** * Katare and Katore's laws lay hid In night 
God said. Let 2f ewton be I and all was light. ** 

** One common fault in epitaphs is their too great length. Not being easOy 
read upon stone, few trouble themaelves to peruse tbem, if they are long; 
and in a churchyard so many eoUcit our attention, that we prefer to examine 
those which are concise, rather than spend our time on a few long ones. 
Every one, too, soon discovers, that those which cover the stones on which 
they are inscribed, are, for the most part, feebly expressed, and haztily 
recompense one for the trouble of deciphering mem; while a concise ii»- 
scription inunediately attracts noticcj and is generally found to be pointed. 
We can frequently perceive the description of character to be untrue be- 
cause it is coldly worded, and expressed ih very general terms ; in short, a 
character which would apply to one man as well as another, and such, as is 
frequently given to a person whom we cafe-nothing about. Such epitaphs 
I consider faulty. Alter the death of an ebqnaintance, all our fe^ngs of 
dislike, caused by his presence, are dispelled ; all the animosity, growing oat 
of the clashing of our interests with his, vanishes with the nmn ; and, per- 
haps, being in some dejs^ree reproved by our consciences for our uncharitable 
feelings during his life, we endeavor to make amends by inscribing to his 
memory a eulogy, which, if he still lived, we should pronounce undeserved 
flattery, if spoken by others, and which would never have proceeded fiom 
our own lips, except in irony. In such a case, an epitaph usually begins 
by gravely telling the reader that we are all mortal, and ends by commend 
ing the soul of the defunct to heaven I 

* But, though epitaphs ^ive us, generally, exaggerated characters, yet I 
would not have it otherwise. Our churchyards should be schools of moral- 
ity and religion. Every thing we see there, of course, reminds us of death ; 
tod it would appear to us sacrilege, if we should behold any record of vice, 
mnce everywhere we find virtue ascribed to the tenants of the place, their 
death, and death in general, will not be to us so terrible and gloomy a sub- 
ject of reflection; yet will produce such a serious turn of mind, as will lead 
to religious meditation, which always has the eifect of calming the passions, 
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JExample. 

BLEOT WBITTBN IN A COUNTRY OHUBCHTABD. 

The cmfew tolls the knell of parting day : 

The lowing herd winds slowly o'er the lea; 
^ The ploughman homewajnd plods his weary way, 
And leaves the world to darkness and to me. 

Kow fades the glimmering landscape on the sight, 

And all the air a solemn stillness holds ; 
Sare where the beetle wheels his droning flight, 

And drowsy tinklings Itdl the distant folds. 

Saye that, from yonder ivy-mantled tower, 
The moping owl does to the moon complain 

Of such as, wandering near her secret bower. 
Molest her ancient solitary reign. 

and facilitates, in a great degree, onr conquest over them, and the infr» 
qnency of which is the cause of most of our transgressions. 

*' Eulogizing ej^itaphs give us a more exalted idea of the power of religian, 

to which they cmefly have reference ; and therefore hare, m some measure, 

the force of exaxcpleA. When a person has not been known to the world as 

a philosopher and a scholar, or in any other way a distinguished man, it is 

student that his epitaph should be calculated to excite tender and serious 

feelings. In such a case, elegiac poetry should be congenial to those feel 

ings. This, Stewart says, may be effected by the smoothness of the verse, 

and the apparently easy recurrence of the rhymes. Blank verse would be 

peculiarly mappropriate to this species of poetical composition. When, on 

the other hana, a person has been conspicuous, as a philosopher, for instance, 

his epitaph shoula convey a different losson ; by a description of his discova 

ries, it should remind us of what is due from us to science and our felloir 

creatures, besides suggesting the reflection that the greatest men must perish. 

*' Considering this quali^ desirable in an epitaph on a philosopher, we 

should praise an epitaph on Newton, which represented K\m as the greatest 

philosopher the world has ever seen, and is expressive also of the gratitude 

which IS due to him, for the improvement he has made in the condition of 

the human race by his discoveries. I think that the above epitaph, by Pope. 

convevs aU this ; tor the observation, that *■ Nature and nature's laws lay hid 

in tdaity* implies that information on the subject of those laws would be 

beneficial to manldnd, inasmuch as an idea of disadvantage is associated 

with the word ' night ;' and the second line expresses tiiat Newton alone 

made the whole subject clear to our minds ; an exaggerated expression, but 

one that certainly describes an exalted genius. 1 do not thmkj that the 

epitaph redounds much to the honor of Pope, except for the feUci^ of the 

expression ; for the idea would occur to many minds. We shoula not, in 

judging of this couplet, consider it alone, for, united with the rest of the 

epitapl^ of which it is but a part, the whole together deserves much greater 

praise than is due to either part taken separately. A complete eulogy on 

Newton should not be expected in the inscription on his tomb, and therefore 

we should not consider its merits in that character. I think that the con* 

AUfsness of the epitaph, which is a great recommendation, will compensate 

^ ima aocount for whatever defect it may have in giving us a just and exact 

~. idea of Newton." 
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BenMlh ihoM ragged elms, that yew-tree's shade. 

Where heayes the tmf in many a mouldering heap^ 
Bach in his narrow cell for erer laid, 

The mdd forefiuhers of the hamlet sleep. 

The breezy call of incense-breaihing morn. 
The swaUow twittering from the straw-built shed. 

The cock's shrill darion, or the echoing horn, 
No more shall ronse them from their lowly befl. 

For them no more the blazing hearth shall bam, 
Kor bnsy housewife ply her evening care ; 

Ko diildren ran to li^ tneir sire's return, 
Or dimb his knees the envied kiss to share. 

Oft did the harvest to their sickle vield ; 

Their fonow oft the stobbom glebe has broke ; 
How jocund did they drive their team afield I 

How bowed the woods beneath their sturdy stroka. 

I^et not Atnbition mocd: their useful toil. 
Their homely joys and destiny^ obscure ; 

Kor Grandeur hear, with a disdainful smite. 
The short and simple annals of the poor. 

The boast of heraldry, the pomp of power. 

And all that beauty, all mat wealth e'er gate, 
Await, alike, the inevitable hour ; — 

The paths of glory lead but to the grave. 

XoT yon, ye proud, impute to these the &ult, 
Jf memoxy o'er their tomb no trophies raise. 

Where, thrcmgh the loi^-drarwn aisle and fretted yMdIi 
The pealing an&em swells the note of praise. 

Can storied urn, or animated bast, 
Back to its mansion eall tJie flee^g breath % 

Can Honor's voice provoke the silent dost, 
Or !Elatteiy soothe the dull cold ear of death f 

Perhaps, in this neglected spot, is laid 

Some heart, once pregnant with celestial fire; 

jEbinds, that the rod of empire might have swayed, 
Or waked to ecstasy the living lyre : 

Bat Knowledge to their ey^ her ample page, 
Bich with the spoils of time, did ne'er unroll ; 

Chill Penury repressed their noble rage. 
And froze the genial current of the souL 

TnX\. many a gem, of purest ray serene. 
The dark, unfathomed caves of ocean bear; 

Fall many a flower is bom to blush unseen, 
And waste its sweetness on the desert air. 
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Some village Hampden, that, with daontlesa breaiti 

The little tyrant of his fields withstood ; 
Some mntei iaglorions Milton here may rest; 

Some Cromwell, guiltless of his country's blood* 

The applaose of listening senates to conimand» 

The threats of pain and min to despise^ 
To scatter plenty o*er) a smiling land, 

And read their history in a natioa's ejes^ 

Their loft forhade : nor eirauascribed aloBOr 
Their growing Tirtnes, but their crimes oonfin^)— 

Forbade to wade throoeh rianghfaer to a throne^ 
And shnt th» gates <S mercy on mankind ; 

The straggling pangs of oonsdons Tmlh. to hide^ 

To qnem^ me bmshes of ingennons Shams ; 
Or heap the shrine of Lnxnry and Fcide 

With incense Idndled at the mnse's flame. 

Far firom the maddening crowd's ignoble strife, 

Their sober wishes never learnt to stray : 
Along the cool, sequestered vale of life 

They kept tilie noiseless tenor oi their w»j. 

Yet even these boneafrom kaait to protect^ 

Some frail memorial, stfll erected nigh, 
With nnconth rhymes and shapeless scnlptore decked^ 

Bnplores Ih^ paesiag trSbate of a sigh. 

Their names, then: ycais^ spelled by the wdttteroc 

The pUice of fame and ^egr supply ; 
And many a holy text around she strews, 

That teach the rwdc moralist to die. 

For who, to dwnb fovgetftilueBa a prey, 

This pleasing, anxious bemg e'er resigned ; — 
Ldft the warm precincts of the cheerfol dajrj — 

Nor cast one longing, lingeung look behind ? 

On some fond breast the pwtmg soul relks ; 

Some pious drops the closing eve requires ; 
Even from the tomb the voice of Nature cries * 

Even in our ashes live their wonted fires. 

For thee, who, mindful of the unhonored dead. 

Bost in these lines their artless tale relate 
If, chance, by lonely contemplataon led. 

Some kindred spirit shall inquire thy fate, 

Haply, some hoary-headed swain may say, 

" Oft have we seen him, at the peep of dawn, 
Brushing, with hasty steps, the dews awayv 

To meet the sun upon thc^ u^«n4.1tt«ik 

25* 
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* There, at the foot of yonder nodding beech, 

That wreathes its old fantastic roots so high. 
His listless length at noontide would he stretch. 
And pore upon the brook that babbles bj. 

* Hard hj yon wood, now smiling, as in scorn, 
Muttering his wayward fancies, he would rore ; 

Kow dioopmg, wofnl wan, like one forlorn, 
Or erued with care, or crossed with hopeless Xaw^ 

* One mom X missed him on the accustomed hiO, 

Along the heath, and near his ^vorite tree; 
Another came ; nor yet beside the rill, 
Kor up the lawn, nor at the wood was he : 

•• The next with dirges due, in sad array. 

Slow through the church-way path we saw him 

Approach and read, (for thou canst read,) the li^, 
(iraYed on the stone beneath yon aged thorn." ' 

EPITAPH. 

Sere rests his head upon the lap, of earth, 
A youth, to fortune and to fame unknown : 

Fafar Science frowned not on his humble birth, 
And Melancholy marked him for her own. 

Luse was his bounty, and his soul sincere ; 

Heaven did a recompense as largely send: — ^ 
Hfigaye to misery all he had, — a tear ; 

ae gained from Heaven — 'twas all he wished— a friend. 

No farther seek his merits to disclose, 
Nor draw his frailties from their di^sad abode, — • 

(There they, alike, in trembling hope repose,) 
The bosom of his Father and his Qod. 



Ju A A I A. 

OP THE HIGHER SPECIES OF POETRY. 

The higher species of poetry embraces the three following 
divisions, namely : 

1. Tales and Bomances. ^ 

2. Epic and Dramatic Poetry. 
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3. Didactic and Descriptive Poetry.* 

A Tale is, literally, any thing that is told, and may r«Jate 
either real or fictitious events. When the events related in 
a tale are believed really to have happened, the tale is termed 
history, 

A Romance is a tale of interesting, ae wonderful adven- 
tures ; and has its name from those that were recited by the 
Troubadours, (that is, inveiUors,) or wandering minstreisy of 
tlie twelfth and thirteenth centuries. 

Thelales of the Troubadours related prindpally to the military 
ftchieyements of the cmsading knights, fheir gaUantrr, and fidelity 
The^r were' deliyered in a coimpted Latin dialect, called Provencal, or 
Provincial, by the inhabitants of Borne, and BtmumaOfOr Bomish, by the 
Grothic nations, and hence the tale itself was called a Bomante. Some of 
them were prose, some in verse, and some in a miscellaneona miion of 
prose narrative and song. Bat in neither form were they in all cases 
worthy of the name of poems. 

NoTels, (literally, something neio,) are the adventores of imaginary 
persons, in which sapemataraf beings are not introduced. The novels u 
generally also in prote. Whenever a power is introdnoed superior to 
uiat of mortals, the novel is |)roperly a romance. **" The Epicurean," by 
Moore, is an example of this kind, which, although in the form of prose, 
is highly poetical in its character. It is full of imaginative power, and 
aboimds in figures of the most beautiful kind, dressed in the most glow- 
ing colors. -^ 

That power, which the poet introduces, whateyer it may be, to aooom- 
plish what mero human agency cannot effect, is called the mackmay of 
the poem. 

An Epic poem is a poetical^ romantic tale, embracing many 
personages and many incidents. One general and important 
design must he apparent in its construction^ to which every 
separate actor and action must be subservient. The accounts 
of these subordinate actions are called epUodeSy and should 
not be extended to a great length. 

Examples of epic poems may be seen in the "Biad," and " Odyssey," 
of Homer, (translated by Pope,) the "iEneid," of Virgil, (translated by 
Dryden,) the " Pharsalia," of Xiucan, (translated by Bowe,) and the ** Par- 
adise Lost" of Milton. Epic poems are rare productions, and scaioely 
anynation can boast of more than one. 

The word epic literally means nothing more than a tale. It is, how- 
ever, a tale concerning a hero or heroes, and hence epic poetry is also 



« See the piece entitled " The Empire of Poetry," by Fontenelle, page 
133, under the head of Allegory, 
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called heroic vene, £p<q)6a, or EpopoeiA, is merely a learned nanM fa 
epic poem. 

A Drama is a poem of the epic kind, but so coaipressed 
and adapted, that the whole tale, instead of requiring lo be 
read or recited at intervals, bj an individual, may be exhib 
ited as actoallj passing before our eyes. Every, actor in the 
poem has his representative on the stage, who speaks the laa- 
guage of ihe poet, as if it were his own ; and every action u 
literally performed or imitated^ as if it were of natural oc- 
corrence. 

Affftdnunatio writer, Shakspeaxe stands unrivalled, among ^^^ 
anthom^ and* it may w^ be questioned, whether any nation has prodooed 
hia saberier* 

la tae eoailraetlon of a Drama, rules have been laid down by cnpc^ 
Hie piiaeipal of which relate to the three Unities, as they aie cAUed^ol 
aetioD, of time, and oi place. Unity of action requires, that a single object 
should be kept in view. No underplot, or secondwry action is sllo^l* 
udees it^tend to advance the prominent pinrpose. tfnity of time requires, 
duu the events should be limited to a short period ; seldom if ever more 
tiiaa a single day. Unity oi place requires the confinement of the scuonfl 
lepresented WiXUa narrow geographical Umits. Another rule of drama&fi 
cntkismia termed poeUcoT justice ; hy which it is understood, that tn« 
pevsonagas shall be rewardea or punished, according to their respective 
desert A regular drama is an historical picture, in which we peroeiTO 
unity of design, and compare every portion of the composition, aa hanno 
mang wtth vb» whole. 

Diattalie oompositions are of two kinds, Tragedy and ^™^* 
Tragedy is designed to fill liie mind of the spectators with uty aw 
terror; comedy to represent some amusing and connected taJft The 
muse of tragedy, therefore, deals in desolation and death, — that of com- 
edy is surrounded by the humorous, the witty, and the gay. It is *> 
tragedy tiiat we chiefly look for poetical embellishment, and it is i2mi9 
only tiial we look for the sublime. Accordingly, it is, with few ezoep- 
tioaa^ still composed of measured lines, while comedy is now written 
wholly in prose. 

A Prologue is a short poem, designed as an introduction to 
a discourse or performance, chiefly the discourse or poem 
spoken before a dramatic performance or play begins. 

An Epilogiie is a speech, or short poem, addressed to the 
Spectators by one of the actors, after the conclusion of a ^ 
matic performance. Sometimes it contains a recapitulation 
of the chief incidents of the play. 

Farce is the caricature of comedy, and is restrained hy no 
law, not even those of probability and nature. Its object is to 
excite mirth and uproarous laughter. But, in some of ^ 
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fonns^ such as personal satire, occasional groesness, and thI- 
garitj, it has rendered itself so obnoxious to reprobation^ that 
the very name is an abomination. It is ccmunonlj in prose. 

Those compositions in which the language is so little in 
ooisoii with the subject as to impress the mind with a Reeling 
of the ridicttloas, are called Burlesques. 

The Burletta is a species of composition in which penon» 
and actions oi no value are made to assume an air of impor- 
tsauae. Or, it is that by which things of real consequence are 
degraded, so as to seem objects of derision. 

Parodies, Travesties, and Mock Heroics are hidicfoiis ioai* 
tations of serious subjects. They belong to the burlesque.* 

* As a happy Ulustration of borlesqae writing in several different styles, 
the fic^lowixig are presented from Bentley's MisQelltmy, with tbe ftceuons 
introduction with which they are prefaced : 

^ But another class of persons claims our attention. We mean those who 
are, for some cause or other, constantly called upon to write verses. Kow, 
many of these, when suddenly reqnired to make a song to a given t«iie, to 
scribble a cLorus for the end of a larce, cr to jot down an impromptaoo tk « 
blue leaf of an album, suddenly find themselves at a nonpliu, — not beofwiM 
they are not masters of rhyme and metre, but simply because they cannot 
get a subject.^ We propose to show, thatj far from this want being a just. 
cause for embarrassment, it is absolutely mipossible not to find a subject. 
The first thing that catches the eye, or comes into the head, will do, and 
may be treated in every manner. In this age, although a chosen few can 
fiU the post of fiddler, opera-dancer, juggler, or clown to the ring, these oc- 
cupations requiring innate genius, he vrno cannot become a poet is a verv 
poor creatu.*e. But, to our task. We take the Dodo, that ugiy bird, whico 
every child knows from its picture in the books on natnr^ histoiy, as a 
subject that seems of all others the least promising, and we shall show om 
readers how artistically we can manage it in all sorts of styles. 

I. Thk Descriptive. — For this .we must go to our encyclopedias, cram 
for the occasion, and attentively observe the picture. * Our Rees » tells us 
that the Latin name for the bird is * Didus,* that the Dutch are said to have 
found it in the Mauritius, and ealled it ' Dodaerts ; * while the French 
termed it ' Cygne a Capuchon ; * and the Portuguese, ' Dodo.' Its exist 
ence, it seems, has been doubted, and at all events it is now supposed to be 
extinct. 

In the island of Mauritius once a sturdy Dutchman fbnnd 
Such a curious bird as ne'er before was seen to tread the ground ; 
Straight he called it * Dodaerts ; ' when a Frenchman gazed upon 
Its hood of down, and said it was a * Cygne a Ckpuchon.* 

French and Dutch might be content with making sorrY names like thesa 
But they would not satisfy the proud and high-souled Portuguese ; 
He proclaimed the bird a * Dodo.* * Dodo ' now each inftmt cries. 
Pe<£uit8, tibey may call it ' Didus ; ' but such pedants we despise. 

*T was a mighty bird ; those short, strong lees were never known to fail. 
And he felt n glow of pride when thinking or that little tail ; 
And his beak was marked with vigor, curving like a wondrous hook, 
Thick and ugly was his body, — suoh a Ibrm as made one look. 



1 
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Didactic poetry is that which is written professedly for tbe 
purpose of instruction. Descriptive poetiy merely describes 
the person or the object. 

Didactic poetry should be replete with omament, espedally, irlien it 
can be done, with figurative language. This rale should be presenredia 
order to keep up the interest in the subject, which is usually d^. Not 
even the epic demands such glowing and picturesque epithets, such (Lad- 
ing and forcible metaphors, such pomp of numbers and dignity of ezpns' 
sion, as the didactic : for, the lower or more familiar the object desoibed 
is, the greater must be the power of language to preserve it from debase- 
ment Didactic and descriptive poetry are so intimately allied, diai tbs 
two kinds can rarely be found asunder, and we give a poem this or t^ 
denomination, according as the one or the other of these chancteristici 
appears to predominate. 

Kg one now can see the dodo, which the sturdy Dutchman fbnndf 

Long aflo those wondrous stumps of legs have ceased to tread the gronmd. 
If, perchance, his bones we find, oh, let us gently torn them o*er, 
Saying, * 'T was a gallant world when dodos lived in days of yore>' 

n. Tbe Melancholy Sentimental. — We need only recollect, that 
when the dodo lived, somebody else Mved, who is not Irving now, and i* 
have our cue at once. 

Oh, when the dodo*8 feet 

His native island pressed, 
How many a warm heart beat 

Within a livins breast, 
Which now can beat no more, 

But crumbles into dust. 
And finds its turn is o'er, 

As all things earthly musti 

He 's dead that nam'd the bird. 

That gallant Portuguese ; 
Who weeps not, having heard 

Of changes such as uiese ? 
The Dutchman, too, is gone : 

The dodo 's gone besme ; 
They teach us every one 

How vain is earthly pride I 

HI. liiTVOiiFTV for a lady^s album. 




To hope the converse of the rule will hold. 
If lovely things no power from earth can sever, 
Gelia, we all may swear, will live forever. 

IV Bacchanalian, with full chorus. 

The dodo once lived, and he does n't live now; 
Yet, why should a cloud overshadow our brow ? 
The loss of that bird ne'er should trouble our brains, 
For, though he is gone, still our claret remains. 

Sing dodo — dodo — jolly dodo I 
Hurrah! in his name let our cups overflow I 
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.As examples of didiictic poetrj, the student is referred to Pope's 
*^ Moral Essays ; " and, for Instances of descriptiye poetry, to his " Wind- 
sor Forest,'' to Milton's "* L'Allegro," and '^ H Penseroso," and ta Thorn- 
son's "■ Seasons." 

Among the examples of didactic jpoeixj, Akenside's ** Pleasures of the 
Imagination,'' and x oong's " Night Thoagnts," should not be forgotten.* 
In the opinion of Johnson, the versification of the former work is ooo- 
sidered eqoal, if not superior, to that of any other specimen of blank yerse 
in the language. Of Young's "Night Thoughts" it may be said, al- 
though it has been stigmatized as a long, lugubrious poem, opposed in its 
composition to every rule of sound criticism, full or extravagant mets- 
phors, astounding hyperboles, and never-ending antitheses, that ft\^ 
poems in any language present such a concentration of thought, sudi a 
rich fund of poetical beauties, so numerous and brilliant ocxmscations of 
genius, and. so frequent occurrence of passages of the pathetic and the 
sublime, t 

* Another class of poems, uniting the didactic and the descriptiye 
classes, may be mentioned, which are called the SentimentaL *^The 
Pleasures of Memory," by Rogers, " The Pleasures of Babe," by Camp, 
bell, belong to this class. ** The Deserted Village,** and ^ The Traveller ** 
by Goldsmitii, are of the sama class, and can scarcely be too highly 
estimated. 

t The author has here, as in some other parts of the preceding remarks, 
departed from the expressions of Mr. Booth, to whose excellent work on 
the principles of Engush Composition he is largely indebted, here as else- 
where, in this volume. 

^^ 

We know that he perished-; yet why shed a tear ! 
This generous bowl all our bosoms can cheer. 
The dodo is gone, and, no doubt, in his day, 
He4ehghted, as we do, to moisten his di^. 

Sing dodo — dodo — jolfy dodo 1 
Hurrah ! in his name let our cups ovttflow ! 

V. The BxMONSTXATiys, addressed to those who do !iot beUeve therr> 
ever was a dodo. 

What! disbelieve the dodo ! 

The like was never neard I 
Deprive the face of nature 

Of such a wondrous bird I 
I always loved the dodo. 

When quite a little boy. 
I saw it in my '* Goldsmith,** 

My heart beat high with joy. 

I think now how my uncle 

One morning went to town 
He brought me home a *' Goldsmith,** 

Which cost him half a crown. 
No picture like the dodo 
« Such rapture could impart ; 
Then don't deny the dodo. 

It wounds my inmost heart** 
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Satires are disoonrses or poems in which wickedness and 
foUj are exposed with seysrity, or held ap to ridicule. They 
differ firom Lain^^oons and Pasquinades, in being generai, 
rather than personal, and from sarcasm, in not expresaiag 
contempt or scorn. 

Satires are usually included under the head of didactie poems, hat 
rfery class of poems may include the satirical. In satires it is the dass, 
the crime, or the foUj, which is the proper object of attack, and not the 
mdiYidoal. 

A Lampoon, or Pasquinade, is a personal satire, written 
with the intention of reproaching, irritating, or yexing the in- 
diyidnal, rather than to reform him. It is satisfied with low 
abuse and yituperation, rather than with proof or argament. 

An Apophthegm, Apothegm, or Apothem, is a short, sen- 
tentious, instmctiye remark, usoallj in prose, but rarely in 
verse, uttered on a particular occasion, or by a distinguished 
character ; as that of Cato : 

^ Men, by doing nothing, soon learn to do misddef >'' 



LXXX. 

STYLE. 



^ For different styles with different subjects sort, 
As different garbs with country town and oourt^ 

jkH the Introduction to this yolume, it was stated that the 
most obyious divisions of Composition, with respect to the 
nature of its subjects, are the Narrative, the Descriptive, the 
Didactic, the Persuasive, the Pathetic, and the Argumenta- 
tive. The Narrative division embraces the relation of facts 
and events, real or fictitious. The Descriptive division in- 
cludes descriptions of all kinds. The Didactic division com- 
prebends, as its name implies, all kinds of pieces which are 
designed to convey instruction. The Pathetic division em- 
braces such writings as are calculated to affect the feelings, or 
excite the passions ; and the Argumentative division includes 
fliose only which are addressed to the understanding, with the 
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intentioa of affecting tlie jadgmont These diffiBrent divisiaiii 
of composition are not always preserved disdnet, but are 
sometimes united or mixed. Widi regard to fonns of expre^ 
sion, a writer may eziNress his ideas m vatious ways, tbua 
laying the foundation of a distinction caHed Style. 

Style, is defined by I>r. Blair, to be '^ the pecoliar 
m which a writer expresses his thoughts by words.*' 



tenBS an applied to tijle to eA p rw kB diaeter, •■ a hinh 
■lyle, a diy styiB, a Imnid or bombostie stjle, a loooo t^le a terse etjle, a 
laoonic or a yerboM ttjle, a flowing style, a lofty style, an d^gant style^ 
aa emstc^aiy style, a fermal st^le, a familiar sigrle, ^ac 

Tne divisions of style, as giTcn by Dr. Blair, are as followB : The dif- 
ftise and the concise, the nenrons and the feeble, Uie dry, ^e plain, the 
neat, the elegant and the florid, the simple, the affected, and the yehe- 
ment Tliese terms are altogether arbitrary, and are not uniformly ad 
opted in every treatise on rhetoric Some writers nse the terms barren 
and Inxitriant, fordble and vehement, elevated and dign^ed, idiomatie, 
easy and animated, &&, in connexion with the teims, or some of the 
terms, employed by Dr. Blair. 

The cfaarader of style, and the term by wbidi it is designated, depends 
partly on the clearness and fnlness with whidi the idea is eiq>re88ed, 
partly on the degree of ornament or of ficnrative langnage employed, and 
partly on the natore of the ideas themseWes. 

The terms concise, diffuse, nervous, and feeble, refer to the deamess, Ibe 
fdlnese, and the force with which tiie idea is expressed. Dry, plain, neat, 
and florid, are terms used to express the desree of ornament employed ; 
while the character of the thoughts or ideas themsdves is expiessea by the 
names of simple or natural, affected and vehement. 

A concise * writer compresses his ideas into the lowest words, and these 
the most expressive. 

A diffuse writer unfolds his idea fully, by phunhg it in a variety of lights. 

A nervous writer ^ves us a strong idea of his meaainff — his words are 
always expressive — every phrase and every figure renders the pictuM 
whicA he would set before us more striking and complete. 

A feeble yniter has an indistinet view of his subject ; unmeaning words 
and loose epithets escape him ; Ids expres6ioi0 are vague and ^erd. his 
arrangements indistinct, and our conception of his meaning wiU be faint 
and eonf used. 

1 1 ■ « ■ I I ■ ■ I I III 1 1 I ti r ■ I I 

* trader the hrad of Conclseif ess In style may be notioed wbat Is csUed the Laeomic 
Style, from the Inhabitants of Laeonia, who were remaxkable for using few words. As 
an instance of that kind of style* may be mentioned the celebrated reply of Leonldas 
king of Sparta to Xerxes, who, with his army of over a mlUlon of men, was opposed 
by Leonidas, wHH only three hundred. When Xerxes sent to him with the haughty 
Urectiou to lay down his amiB,-the Spartan king replied, with oharactcotlsttc brevity, 

ft ' C^ATYlfi find ^A^ A illlAlVl ^ * 

Another instance of the same Is aflbrded in the celebrated letter of Dr. Fimnklin to 
Mr. Strahan, which Is In these words : 

" PhfladelphtM JnlJ fttli, IHS. 
"Mr. Strahan, 
** Ton are a member of that Parliament,, and hare formed pact of that majority, 
which has condemned my native country to destruction. 
" You have begun to bum our towns, and to destroy their inhabitants. ^ 

" Look at your hands, — they are stained with the blood of your relations and yooi 
scqualntances. . , 

** ToU and I wers long Mends ; you are at present my enemy, and I amyora. 

" Benjamin FrankUn.** 

26 
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A dr7 wnter uses no ornament of any kind, and, content with Imsg 
tudentood, ftima not to please the fancy or the ear. 

A plain writer employs very little ornament ; he observes perspcoity^ 
propriety, purity, and precision In his language, but attempts none of tae 
graces of composition. A dry writer is incapable of ornament,^ a plain 
writer goes not in porsoit of it. 

A neat writer is careful in the choice of his words, and the graoeM 
eoUocation of them. His sentences are free from the encumbrances w 
fuperfluous words, and his figures are short and accurate, rather than bola 
and glowing. 

. An elegant writer possesses all the graces of ornament, — polished penoda» 
igurativelangnaffe,nannoniou9 expressions, and a great degree of pnnty 
m the choice of ms words, all characterized by perspicuity and propriety. 
He is one, in short, who aellghts the fancy and the ear, while he ufanni 
the understanding. 

A florid or flowery writer is characterized by excess of ornament; and 
teems to be more intent on beauty of language than solidity of thouriit 

A simple or natural writer is distinguished by simplicity of plan; ne 
makes his thoughts appear to rise naturally from his subfect; he hM no 
marks of art in his expressions, and although he may be cnaracteriMd by 
great richness both of Janguaee and imagination, he appears to write m tost 
way not because he had studied it, but because it is the mode of expression 
most natural to hinu ^^ 

An affected writer is the very reverse of a simple one. He uses word» 
in uncommon meanings — employs pompous expressions — and his wnow 
manner is characterized by singulanty ratlier than by beanty- 

A vehement writer uses strong expressions — is, characterirtd by owj- 
siderable warmth of maimer — and presents his ideas deafly and fully ve- 
fore us. ♦ - 

Th* followmg directions are given by Dr. Blair for attaining a good style: 

The flarst direction is, study dear ideas of the suWect on which you «« 
to write or speak. What we conceive clearly iand reel stronglyi we natut 
ally express with clearness and strength. 

> Secondly, to the acquisition of a good style, frequency of composing » 
indispensably necessary. But it is not every kind of composition that wui 
improve style. By a careless and has^ habit of writmg, a bad style wiu 
be acquired. In the beginning, therefore, we ought to write slowly ana 
with much care. Facility and speed are the fruit of experience. 

Thu-djy, acquaintance with the style of the best authors is poj'"^?'^ 
requisite. Hence a just taste will be formed, and a copious fund of wchtos 
simplied on every subject. No exercise, perhaps, will be found more ubs- 
fm for acquiring a proper style, than translatmg some passage ^^J^ 
eminent author m our own words, and then comparing what we ^'^^^^ 
with the style of the author. Such an exercise will show us ^^^^.^i 
will teach us to correct them, and, from the variety of expression wmcn n 
will exhibit, will conduct ua to that which is most oeautiful. . 

Fourthly, caution must be- used against servile imitation of *nJ[*J 2i 
whatever. Desire of imitating hampers genius, and generally produces 
Btiflfness of expression. They who copy an author closely, commonly com 
his faults as well as his beauties. It is much better to have somethii^^ 
our own, though of moderate beauty, than to shine in borrowed ornaments 
which will at last betray the poverty of our geniusb 



* The student wbo would see the sableet of style treated witb 
beauty, will flB4 A treated with much elegranoe and abilltgr in ** JVi 
iUs remarks on vivacity of style are particularly recommended 
oftb»'.«»n»^. 
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-Fifthly, always adapt yoiu"*^ style to the subject, and likewise to the 
capacity of your hearers or readers. When we are to write or to speak, 
\rG should previously fix in our minds a clear idea of the end aimed at ; 
keep this-steadily in riew, and adapt our style to it. f 

iJastly, let not attention to style engross us * so mnchi as to prevent % 
nislier degree of attention to the thoughts. He is a contemptible writer, 
wHo looks not beyond the dress of language ; who lays not the chief stresa 
npon his ma^r, and employs rot such ornamenta of style as are manly 
not foppish. 
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DIRECTIONS TO STUDENTS IN EEVISINQ AND COK- 
KECTING THEIR COMPOSITIONS, BEFORE THEY ABB 
PRESENTED TO THE TEACHER. 

Bead over your exercise to ascertain, 1. whether the words 

are correctly spelled ; 2. the pauses and capital letters are 

properly used ; 3. that the possessive case is correctly written 

with the apostrophe and the letter s ; 4. the hyphen placed 

between the parts of a compound word, and also used at the 

end of the line when part of the word is in one line and 

another part in the succeeding line (recollecting, in this case, 

that the letters of the same sylUMe must ail be toritten in the 

same Une) ; 5. that the marks of quotation are inserted when 

you have borrowed a sentence or an expression from any one 

else ; 6. whether the pronouns are ail of the same number 

with their antecedents, and the verbs of the same number 

with their nominatives ; 7. , whether you can get rid of some 

of the " ands " in your exercise, by means of the rules laid 

down in Lesson XX., and whether some other words may 

not be omitted without weakening the expression, and also 



* The change of peAons in these rules, if not absolutely &ulty, is certainly inele- 
gant. The language is literally taken from the abrl^bpnent of Dr. Blair's Shetorick. 

t Two of the greatest faults that can be committea in writing consist in degrading 
ft subject nataralbr elevated, by low expressions ; — and the expressing a mean oi 
trivial idea by high sounding epithets. The former is called Bathos ; — and the latter 
Bombatt. 

The student who wishes for specimens of the various kinds of style men 
tioned above, will And quite a collection of them arranged under their approprlats 
aeads, for examples in rhetoric, in a volume recently prepared by Mrs. L. C. TuthUl 
and pnnt^d andi;>ublished by S. Babcock, of New Haven, called ^*^ The Young Ladies 
Reader. ' * It was the author's design to insert such specimens in this volume, but h« 
finds it necessary to reserve the space which they would occupy for other mattei 
which he deems more important to the completion of his plan. For the same reason 
he has omitted the specimens which he intended to present in the respective depart* 
ments of Narrative, Besoriptive, Didactic, Fatbetlc, and Argumentative writing. 
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whether you bave introdnoed all the words^ necessary for the 
full expression of jx>ar ideas ; 8. whether you have repeated 
the same word in the same sentence, or in any sentence neai 
it, and have thus heen betrayed into a tautology (See Lesson 
XXII.) ; 9. whether jon cannot divide some of your long 
sentences into shorter ones, and thereby better preserve ^ 
unity of the sentence (See Less(Hi XXXI.) ; and hs&y, 
whether part or parts of your exercise may not be divided 
into separate paragraphs. 

The following rules must also he observed. 

1. No abbreviations are allowable in prose, and numbers (except in 
dates) most be expressed in woids, not in figures. 

2. In aU cases, excepting where despatch is abscdotely necessary, the 
character &, and others of a similar nature, mast not be used, but the 
whole word must be written out 

3. The letters of the same syllable must always be written in the same 
line. When tiiere is not room in a line for atf &e letto-s of a syllable, 
they must all be .carried into the next line ; and when a -word is divided 
by placing one or more of the syllables in one line, and the remainder in 
the following Kne, the hyphen must always be placed at the end of the 
form^ hne. 

4. The title of the piece must always be inn line by itself and should 
be written in lai^er letters than the exercise itself. 

5. The exercise should be commenced not at the extreme left hand of 
' the line, but a little towards the right Ereiy separate paragraph «hoaid 

also conmkence in the same way. 

6. The crotchets or brackets which enclose a parenthesis sfaoold ha 
used as sparingly as possible. Their place may often be sapplied hr 
commas. 

Suggestions to Teachers with regard to the toritten exercises 

of Students. 

1. Examine the exercise in reference to all those points 
laid down in the directions for students in reviewing and cor- 
recting their compositions. (See page 803.) 

2. Merits for compo^tion should be predicated on their 
neatness, correctness, (in the particulars stated in the direc 
tions to pupils, page 303), length, style, &c. ; but the highest 
merits shQuld be given for the strongest evidence of intellect 
in the production of ideas^ and original sentiments and forms 
of expression. 

3. Words that are misspelt, should be spelled by the whole 
class, and those words which are frequency mis&pelt should 
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be recorded in a book kept for that pnzpose, and occasioiiallj 
spelt on the slate bj the class. 

4. Keep a book in which the student maj have the privi- 
lege to record such compositions as are of superior merit. 
This book should be kept in the hands of the teacher, and re- 
main the permanent property of the institution. This will 
li£kve an excellent effect, espedallj if additional merits are 
given for the recording of a composition. 

5. A short lecture on the subject of the composition aa 
signed to a class, showing its bearings, its divisions, and the 
manner in which it should be treated, will greatlj fiuulitate 
their progress, and interest them in the exercise. 

6. Have a set of arbitrary marks, which should be ex- 
plained and understood by the class, by which the exercise 
should be corrected. This is, in fact, nothing less than a 
method of short hand, and will save the trouble of much 
-writing. 

7. £mst upon the point, tlukt the exercise should be writ- 
ten in the student's be9t handy with care, and without haste. 
For this purpose, ample time should always be allowed for 
the j)roduction of the exercise. A week at least, if not a 
fortnight, should intervene between the assigning and the re- 
quiring of the exercise. Negligence in the mechanical 
execution, wiU induce the neglect of the more important 
qualities. 

8. Bequire the compositions to be written on alternate 
pages, leaving one page blank, for such remarks as may be 
suggested by the exercise, or for supplying such words or 
sentences as may have accidentally been omitted. 

9. In correcting the exercises, care should be taken to 
preserve as much as possible the ideas which the pupil in- 
tended to express, making such alterations only as are neces- 
sary to give them clearness, unity, strength, and harmony, 
and a proper connexion with the subject, for it is the stu- 
dent's own idea which ought to be " taught how to shoot.** 
An idea thus humored will thrive better than one which is 
not a native of the soil. 

10. It is reconunended that a uniformity be required in 
the size and quality of the paper of the exercises of the class 
— that the name (real or fictitious) of the writer, together 
with the date and number of the composition, be placed con« 
Bpicuously on the back of the exercise. The writing should 

26* 
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be plain and without ornament, so tliat, no room being lefl for 
flourish or display, the principal attention of each student maj 
be devoted to the language and the sentiments of his perform- 
ances. It is also recommended, that the pa^er on which the 
exercise is written be a letter sheet folded once, or in quarto 
form, making four leaves or eight pages. This form is c^ use, 
especiallv in the earlier stages of his progress, because it en- 
ables him more easily \ofUap<ige^ and encourages him with 
the idea that he is making progress in his exercise. In the 
writing of compositions, a task to which all students address 
themselves with reluctance, nothing should be omitted by the 
teacher, however trivial it may at first appear, by which he 
may stimulate the student to exertion. 

11. Accommodate the corrections to the style of the stu- 
dent^s own production. An aim at too great correctness may 
possibly cratnp the genius too much, by rendering the student 
timid and diffident; or perhaps discourage him altogether, by 
producing absolute despair of arriving at any degree of per- 
fection. For this reason, the teacher should show the student 
where he has erred, either in the thought, the structure of 
the sentence, the syntax, or the choice of words. Every al- 
teration, as has already been observed, should differ as little 
as possible from what the student has written ; as giving an 
entire new cast to the thought and expression will lead him 
into an unknown path not easy to follow, and divert his mind 
from that original line of thinking which is natural to him. 

12. In large institutions, where a class in composition is 
numerous, the teacher may avail himself of the. assistance of 
the more advanced students, by reqtdring them to inspect the 
exercises of the younger. This must be managed with great 
delicacy ; and no allusion be allowed to be made out of the 
recitation room, by the inspector, to the errors or mistakes 
which he has discovered. He should be required to note in 
pencil, his corrections and remarxs,^ and sign his own name 
(also in pencil) to the exercise under that of the writer, to 
show that he is responsible for the corrections. * 



4f Instead of a written exercise, the teacher may) with advantage, 

•ionally present to the student a piece selected trom somejrood^writffj 
requiring him to present a rhetorical analysis of the same. Tois aoaljiii 
rtioiUd comprehend the following operationg: 

Pnrsing. 

Panctuation. 
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"he prfH:eding exercise is presented merelj to show the mode in which. 
[>nforxnity with the suggestions just made, the student's compositioof 
r be corrected. The exercise is one of a class of yerj yonng stadenti 
this example, the teacher will become acquainted with a set of arbi- 
j m^ks for the correction of errors, which may easily be explained 
. class, and when understood will save the teacher much writing. 
*has, when a word is misspelt or incorrectlT written, it will be suffi* 
it to draw a horizontal line under it, as in tne following exercise. If 
kpital is incoirectly used, or is wanted instead of a smau letter, a short 
pendicnlar mark is used. When entnre words Or expressions are to be 
red, they are surrounded with black lines, and the correct expression 
rritten on the blank page on the left. When merely the order of the 
■ds is to be altered, figures are written orer the words daaignating the 
er in whidi they are to be read. 

["ransposition. 

ynonymes, collected, applied, defined, distinguished, and illustrated. 

^riety of expressicHi, phrases generalized, particularized, translated 

n Latm to Saxon derivatives, and the reverse, expanded, compressed. 

figures of speech analvzed. 

»tndent8 of higher ^ A^ may also be exercised in the Litgieal Andkftu 

the same subiect, n ticing ue subject with its scope, topics, method 

I lastly in a Cntieal Analysis^ relatmg to the choice of words. 

itmcture of the sentences. ) 

$tyle. Of these he wiH siTe the general ohanii^ 

Sloqnence. ter, with a paincular anatysii. 

deas. J 

Sncors. 
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MABXB tJSED BY PSmTEBS IN THE COBBEOTION OM 

PROOF-SHEETS. 

Mm J mistakes in printiiig may be ftToided, when the printer and the 
writer clearly understand one another. It is thought it will be usefiol to 
present in this Tolume a Tiew of the manner in which prw^^^keets are 
corrected. ' 

On the opposite page Is a specimen of a proof-sheet, with the oonee- 
tions upon it A little attention will readOj enable the student to under- 
stand the object of the various marics which it coiitains, particolarlj if 
taken in connexion with the explanation here given. 

An inverted letter is indicated by tiie character and in the mode repie- 
sented in Ho. 2. 

When a wnmg letter is discovered, a line is drawn through it and Ae 
proper letter written in the mars^ as in No. 1. The correction is made 
in toe same manner when it is desired to substitute one word for another. 

If a letter or w(Mrd is found to be omitted, a caret ( A ) is put nnder its 
place, and the letter or word to be suppUed is written in the maigin ; as in 
Kos. 8 and 19. 

. If there be an omission of several words, or if it is desired to insert a 
new clause or sentence, which is too lon^ to admit of being written in the 
side man^n, it is customarv to indicate by a caret the place of the omis 
sion, or tor the issertion of the new matter, and to write on the bottom 
nargin the sentence to be supplied, connecting it with the caret bj a line 
Irawn from the one to the other ; as in No. 15. 

If a superfluous word or letter is detected, it is^marked out by drawing 
a stroke through it, and a character which stands for the Latin word ddi 
Cexpunge) is written against it in tiie margin-^ as in No. 4. . 

The transposition of words or letters is mdicated as in theihree exam- 
ples marked No. 12. 

If two words are improperly joined together, or there is not sufficient 
space between them, a caret is to be interposed, and a character denoting 
separation to be marked in the margin opposite ; as in No. 6. 

If the parts of a word are improperly separated^ they are to be linked 
together W two marks, resembtiog parentheses placed horizontally, one 
al^ve and the other beneath the word, as in the manner indicated in 
No. 20. 

Where the spaces between words are too large, this is to be indicated 
in a similar manner, excepting that instead of two marks, as in the case of 
a word improperly separated, only one is employed ; as in No. 9. 

Where it is desired to make a new paragraph, the appropriate character 
(1) is placed at the beginning of the sentence, and also noted in the mar* 
gin opposite \ as in No. 10. 

Where a passage has been improperly broken into two paragraphs, the 
parts are to DC hooked toother, and tibe words ^ no break*^ written oppo- 
site in the margin; as in No. 18. 

If a word or clause has been marked out or altered, and it is afterwards 
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a. Though a variety of opinions exists as to 
the individual by wijom the art of printing was '^ 
first discovered; jet all authorities concur in 
admitting Petar Schoeflfer to be the person scg^. 
who invented coit meted typeSy having learned 
§ the art of -^ etOHng isbe letters from the 6ut- 
^ tembergsL he is also supposed to have been 
the first whoengraved on copper plates. The ^/y 
following testimony is preseved in the ^euouIj, 
, by Jo. Fred. Faustus of Ascheffenburg : 
fl" ST" Peter Schoeffer of Gemshiem, perceivinggP<®oh» 
,y his master Fauste design, and being himself 
^fcv. [ desirous {^ardently) to improve the art, found 
out (by the good providence of God) the 
method of cutting (inM «% ii) the characters^ Mt/ 
^ in a matrixy that the letters might easily be 

V singly cast |; instead of bieng cyt. He pri- ^ e^ 
^T vately cut mcOricei (ot the whole alphabet* 
15 Faust was so pleased with the contrivance 
^ha* ^e promised ]}eter to give him his only "«>f. 



/ 



3 



/daug^iter Christina in marriage, a promise 



Stat 



^ ^ ^ych-lie soon after performed.-^ ^ '^^ 

** LBut there were many difficulties at first 

with these letters, as there had been before 3<gi)ow 
with wooden ones, the metal being too soft 3 ^ p 
to support the force of the im^pression : but ao ^^ 
tiiis defect was soon remedied, by mixing 
a substance with the metal which sufficiently ^ 
^0 hardened i*!,** 
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thoofffat best to retam it, it is &tted beaealii, and ilie wood atet (let U 
stand) written in the margin ; as in No. 13. 

The pnnctoation marks are Tarionsly mdieated; — the oomma and 
semicolon aie noted in flie' margin with a perpendicular line on the 
right, as in No. 21 ; the colon and period have a circle drawn loimd 
them, as in the two examples marked No. 5; the apostrophe is placed 
between two oonyeigent marks like the letter Y^as in No. 11 ; the note 
of admiration and intenogatioo, as also tiie parenthesis, the brax:ketr4md 
the reference marks, in the same manner as the apostrophe ; the hyphen 
between two perpesdiodar lines, as in No. 7, and the dash the same as 
the hyphen. 

Capital letters aie indicated hj three -horisontal lines dmwn benealh 
them ; small capitals, by two horizontal lines ; Italic by a single line; widi 
the words Cap^ S. Gap., and ItaL written in the maiein. When a word 
is impn^rly itaUdseo, it should be underscored, and Itom, written «fcgMwg> 
it in the margin. Bzsmples, iUsstnttiTe of all these oases, will be fimnd 
under No. 3. 

A broken line is in di c a ted by a simple stroke of l2ie pen in the maig^i, 
drawn- either horizontally, or as indicated in No. 16. 

A broken letter is indicated by a stroke of the pen drawn nnder it» and 
a cross in the m8n;in. 

When a letter from a wrong fb^ that is, of a difiiirent size firom the 
rest, appears in a word, it is to be noted by passing Ihe pen tfarongh it^ 
and wnting t^ in the margin, as in No. 17. 

A space wUch lecpires to be depressed is to be marked in the margin, 
by a perpendicular Ime between two horizontal lines, as in No 14. 

Different names are ^ven to the various sises of iTpes, of which the 
following are xnost used m book printing. / 

Fica.'^ Abcde%hijklnmopqrst ttv wxyz . 

Small Pica. AbcdefghijldipniDpqrstuvwxyz. 

Long Primer. Abodefghijklnmopqrstiiyw:^y2. 

Booi^eois. Abcde%hijklmnopqrstaYWxyz. 

Brevier. Abcde%hijklmnop qr«t tf vwxyg . 

Minion. Abcdefehijklmnopqrstarwxyz. 

Nonpartfl. Abode&mjklranopqretavwxyz. 

Agaia. Abcdefghliklmnop qiku y wxy g. 

FeuL Abc^cftAHkhnnop qratu V tt- xy u 



As it may be interesting to know the frequency with which some of the 
letters oeour, it may here be stated that, in the printer's oases, tor every 
hundred of tiiie letter q there are two hundred of the letter ^ four hundred 
of k, eiefat hundred of b, fifteen hundred of e. four thousand each of », m, o. 
and «, four thousand two hundred and fifty of a, four thousand five hundred 
of ', and six tibousand of the letter e. 

* The next two sizes of type larger than the above are called Eng^h and 
Great Primei\ and all laiser than these. Double Pica, two Line Pica. Three 
line Pica, Fifteen Line Pica, &c., accotroing as they exceed the Pica m size. 
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Lxxxni. 



TECHNICAL TERMS RELATING TO BOOKS. 

k, book is said to be in Folio when one sheet of paper makea 
i two leaves, or four pages. When the sheet makes four 
ves or eight pages, it is said to be in Quarto form ; eight 
ves or sixteen pages, in Octavo ; twelve Leaves or twenty- 
r pages, Duodecimo ; eighteen leaves, Octodecimo. These 
ms are thus abbreviated : fol. for folio ; 4to for quarto ; 8vo 
octavo ; 12mo for duodecimo ; ISmo, 24s, 32s, 64s, signify 
pectivelj that the sheet is divided into eighteen, twentj- 
r, &C., leaves. 

Fhe Title-page is the first page, containing the title ; and 
ucture facing it is called the Frontispiece. 

Vignette is a French term, used to designate the descriptive 
ornamental picture, sometimes placed on the title-page of a 
>k, sometimes at the head of a chapter, &c 

The Running-title is the word or sentence at the top of 
Bry page, generally printed in capitals or Italic letters. 

When the page is divided into several parts by a blank 
ice, or a line running from the top to the bottom, each 
rision is called a column ; as in bibles, dictionaries, spelling* 
oks, newspapers, &c. 

The letters A, B, 0, &c., and A2, AS, &c., at the bottom 
the page, are marks for directing the book-binder in col- 
;ting and folding the sheets. 

The catch-word is the word at the bottom of the page, on 
» right hand, which is repeated at the beginning of Uie next, 
order to show that the pages succeed one another in proper 
der. It is seldom inserted in books recently printed. 

The Italic words in the Old and New Testaments are 
ose which have no corresponding words in the original He- 
ew 01 Greek, but they were added by the translators to 
mpleto or explain the sense. 

27 
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LXXXIV. 

OBITUARY NOTICE. 

An Obituary Notice is designed to commemorate the Tir- 
toes which distinguished an individual recentlj deceasedt 
Writings of this kind are generally fugitive in their chanw- 
ter, and seldom survive the occasion which called them forth 
They are not designed to present many of the events of the 
life of the individual, but rather a general summary- of hb 
character. An obituary notice is a kind of writing generally 
confined to periodical publications, and destitute of the dig- 
nity of biography, and the minute detail of memoirs. 

' ModeL 

OBITUABT NOTICE OP DB. KAtlGNON. 

The Rev. Francis A. Matigpon, D. D., who died on the 19th of Septem 
ben 1818, was bom in Paris,' November lOth, 1753. Devoted to letten 
and religion from his earliest ybuth, his progress was rapid and his 
piety conspicuous. He attracted the notice of the learned facnlty, as 
he passed through the several mdes of classical and theological, studies; 
ana, having taken the deme of Bachelor of Divinity, he was ordained a 
Priest, on Saturday, the 19th of September, 1778, the very day of the montk 
and week, which, forty years after, was to be his last. In Uie year 178S, 
he was admitted a licentiate, and received the degree of Doctor of Divini^ 
from the coUeee of the Sorbonne in 1785. At this time he was appointed Regius 
Professor of Divinitv in the college of Navarre, in which seminary he 
performed his duties for several years, although his state of health waa not 
^od. 

His talents and piety had recommended him to the notice of a Prelate fn 
great credit, (^he Cardinal De Brienne,) who obtained for him the grant ef 
an annuity from the kin^, Louis the Sixteenth, which was sufficient fat all 
his wants, established him in independence, and took away all anxiety for 
the future. But the ways of Providence are inscrutable to the wisest and beat 
of the children of men. The revolution, which dethroned his beloved monarch, 
and stained the altar of his God with tlie blood of holv men, drove Dr. Mat- 
ignon an exile from his native shores. He fled to £nglana, where he re- 
mained several months, and then returned to France, to prepare for a 
voyage to the United States. He landed in Baltimore, and was appointed 
by Bishop Carroll Pastor of the Catholic Church in Boston, at which place 
he aiTived August 20th, 1792. 

The talents of Dr. Matijjnon were of the highest order. In him were 
united a sound understandmg, a rich and vigorous ima^nation, and a logical 
precision of thought. His learning was extensive, critical, and profound, 
and all his productions were deeply cast, symmetrically formed, and beanti 
ftiUy colored. The fathers of the church, and the great divines of evefy 
age were his familiar friends. His divinity was not merely speculative, nor 
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merely practicfti ; it was the blended inflaence of thought, feeling, flmd M> 
tion. He had learned divinity as a scholar, taught it as a professor, felt it as 
a worshipper, and diffused it as a faithful pastor. His genius and his virtues 
"were understood ; for the wise bowed to his superior knowledge, and the 
humble caught the spirit of his devotions. With the unbelieving and 
doubtful, he reasoned with the mental strength of the apostle Paul ; and he 
charmed back the penitential wanderer with the kindness and affection of 
John the Evangelist. His love for mankind flowed in the purest cnrrenL 
and his piety caught a glow from the intensity of his feelings. Bigid and 
scrupalous to himself, he was charitable and indulgent to otoers. Toyontli, 
in a particular manner, he was forgiving and fatherly. With him the tear 
of pdnitence washed away the stains of error ; for he had gone up to the 




irant of which, so many evils arise. It is a proof of a great mind, not to be 
soared by.jnisfortones nor narrowed by any particular pursuit. Dr. Mat- 
ignon, if possible, grew milder and more indulgent, as he advanced in years. 
The storms of life nad broken the heart of the man, but out of its wounds 
fished the tide of sympathy and universal Christian charity. The woes of 
nfe crash the feeble, make more stupid the dull, and more vindictive the 
proud ; but the great mind and contnte soul are expanded with purer be 
nevolence, and warmed with brighter hopes, by suffering, — knowing, that 
throneh tribulation and anguish &e diadem of the saint is won. 

To nim whose heart has sickened at the selfishness of mankind, and who 
has seen the low and triflinsf pursuits of the greater proportion of human 
beings, it is sweet and refreshing to contemplate the pmlosopher, delighted 
with the visions of other worlds, and ravished with the harmonies of nature, 
pursuing his course abstracted from the bustle around him ; but how much 
nobler is the course of the moral and Christian philosopher, who teacher the 
ways of God to man. He holds a holy communion with Heaven, walks with 
the' Creator in the garden at every hour in the day, wiUiout wishing to hide 
himself. While he muses, the spirit bums within him, and tho high influ- 
ences of the inspiration force him to proclaim to the children of men the 
deep wonders or divine love. 

But this contemplation must give angels pleasure, when they behold this 
fyurified and elevated bein^ dedicating his services, not to the mighty, not to 
tiie wise, but to the humblest creatures of sorrow and suffering. Have we 
not seen our friend leaving these sublime contemplations, and entering the 
habitations of want and woe ? relieving their temporal necessities, adminis- 
tering the consolations of relidon to the despairing soul in the agonies of 
diusoTntion ? Yes, the sons of the forest in the most chilling climates, the 
tenants of the hovel, the erring and the profligate, can bear witness with 
what patience, earnestness, constancy, and mildness, he labored to make 
them better. 

In manners. Dr. Matignon was an accomplished gentleman, possessing 
that kindness of heart and delicacy of feeling, which made him study the 
wants and anticipate the wishes of all he knew. He was well acquainted 
witii the politest courtesies of society, for it must not, in accounting for his 
accomplishments, be foigotten, that he was born and educated in the bosom 
of refinement; that he was associated with chevaliers and nobles, and was 
patronized by cardinals and premiers. In his earlier life, it was not un- 
common to see ecclesiastics mingling in society with philosophers and 
eourtiers, and still preserving the most perfect apostolic purity in their 
lives and conversation. The scrutinizing eye of infiael philosophy was upon 
them, and these unbelievers would have hailed it as a triumph, to have 
canght them in the slightest deviation from their professions. But no greater 
proof of the soundness of their faith, or the ardor of their piety, could be 
a»k«d, Ijan the fact, that, from all the bishops in Franca at ibe commence- 
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ment of the revolntion, ■monnting to one hundred and thirty-eight, bql 
three only were found wanting in integrity and good faith, when they wm 
put to the test ; and it was such a test, too, that it could have be^ nf 
ported by religion only. In passine such an ordeal, pride, fortitude, pm 
losophy, and even insensibility would have fuled. The whole strengm of 
human nature was shrunken and blasted, when opposed to the beMoiof 
the revolution. Then the bravest bowed in terror^ or fled in affright ; iMt 
then these disciples of the lowly Jesus taught mankind how they oonldsuAr 
for his sake. 

Dr. Matignon loved his native oountrjr, and always expressed the deqwt 
Interests inner fortunes and fate ; yet liis patriotism never infringed on his 
philanthropy. He spoke of Eneland^ as a sreat nation which, contained 
much to aamire and imitate ; and his gratitude kindled at the rememlNniies 
of British munificence and generosity to the exiled priests of a hostile Balaoa 
of diflerent religious creeds. 

^ When Dr. Matignon came to Boston, new trials awaited him. His prsds- 
cessors in this place wanted either talents, character, or perseverance ; sod 
nothing of consequence had been done towards gathering and dU^ectiog a 
flock. The good people of New England were something' Bi<nre tkan sat- 

Sicious on the subject of his success ; they were suspicious of the Cathdie 
octrines. Their ancestors, from the settlement of the country, had besa 
preaching against the Church of Rome, and their desoendtmta, even the 
most enlightened, felt a strong impression of undefined and undefiimble dis- 
like, if not hatred, towards every papal relatioa. ^Absurd and fooliah le^^sad* 
of the Pope and his religion were m common circulation, and tjbe ppigodice 
was too deeply rooted to be- suddenly eradieated, or even c^poeed. It ie> 
quired a thorough acquaintance with the world, to know precisely how te 
meet those sentiments of a whole people. Violence and indisoretioa wodd 
have destroyed all hopes of success. Ignocanoe would have exposed tibs 
cause to sarcasm and contempt, and enmusiasm, too manifest, would have 
produced a reaction, that womd have plu^nced the infant establishment hi 
absolute ruin. Dr. Matignon was exactly mted to encounter all tbeae diffi 
culties. And he saw them, and knew his task, with the disoemment of a 
shrewd politician. With meekness and humility he disarmed the proud; 
with prudence, learning, and wisdom, he met the captious and alanaereuSi 
and so gentle and so just was his course, that even the censMious fknpgot to 
watch him, and the malicious were too cunniug to attack one armed m^ 
Btrongly in honestv. For four years he sustained the weight of iiiai» onaifs 
alone, until Proviaence s^it him a coadjutor in the person of the prosoil 
excellent Bishop Gheverus, who seemed made by nature, and fitted &y edS' 
cation and grace, to soothe his griefs by sympathy, (for he too had sumnred,) 
to cheer him by the blandishments of taste axid letters, and all congeaial 
pursuits and habits ; and, in fact, they were as far identified as two eoh- 
Dodied minds could be. These holy seers pursued their religious pilgriia- 
age together, blessing and being blessed, for more than twenty years ; and 
the younff Elisha had received a double portion of the spirit, add worn, the 
mantle of his friend and guide, long before the sons oC the prophets heard 
the cry of, My father, my father ^ the chariot of Israel andVte horsemen thmreef* 
May the survivor find consolation in the religion he teaches, and long be 
kept on his journey, to bless the cruise of oil in the dwellings of poverty and 
wiaowhood, and to cleanse bv the powevof God the leprosy of the sinfufsouL 

Far from the sepulchre of his fathers repose the ashes of the goc4 and 
great Dr. Matignon ; but his ^ve i.<rnot as among. strangers, for it waa wa 
tered by the tears of an affectionate flock, and his memory is cherished by 
all who value learning, honor genius, or love devotion. 

The writer of this brief notice offers it, as a faint and rude memorial only 
of the virtues of the roan wlioee charaeter he venwated. Time must at 
Buage the wounds of grief before he, who lo?fid him moet, and kntw hii 
best, can attempt bis enitanb 
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LXXXV. 

CRITICAL NOTICB. 

Select some biographical work ; state anj impression yoq 
may have received of it as to the age, -— the contemporaries, 
— the influence,— ^ the difficulties and advantages of the au 
thor^ — the style of his narrative, &c 

ExampUJ' 

I have selected the life of Dr. Benjamin Tranklin, written bj himself, 
to a late period. The tstyle of the work is simple and concise, which is 
the pecaliar characteristic of clI nis writings ; indeed, his writing princi- 
pally for the advantage of the people, (though the most elevated ranks 
may be benefited by Ms instructions,) accounts for, his desire o( express 
ing himself in plain and simple language. The first part of the book, 
not being intended for public perusal, i» written with more minuteness of 
particulars, than it otherwise would have been ; he even apologizes to his 
son for the familiarity of the style ; observing, that ** we do not dress fot 
a private company as for a formal ball." 

Dr. Franklin was remarkable fh>m his youth for persevering and inde- 
fatigable industry. This, with his prudent and rejecting mind, secured 
him his fome and importance in the world. He early manifested a love 
of lemming, which mis hnmble birth and narrow circumstances allowed 
him few opportunities of indulging ; but when they did offer, he never 
suffered them to escape unimproved. He was frugal in his mode of life 
that he might employ his savings in the purchase of books ; and diligent 
at his work, that he might gain time for nis studies. Thus, all obstacles 
were removed in his pursuit of knowledge. We behold him emerging 
by degrees from obscurity ; then advancing more and more into noUce . 
and soon taking a high stand in the estimation of his fellow-citizens. 

He was continually before the world in various characters. As a natu 
ral philosopher, he surpassed all his contemporaries ; as a politician, he 
adhered to his country during her long struggle for independence, and, 
throughout ^^is political career, was distinguished for his firm integrity 
>nd skilful negotiations ; as a citizen, his character shines with peculiar 
lustre ; he seems to have examined everv thing, to discover how he might 
add to the happiness of his friends. Philadelphia shows with delight the 
many institutions he has founded for her advantage, and boasts of the 
benefits conferred on her sons by his philanthropic zeal. Indeed, to do 
go'>d was the grand aim of his life. From the midst of his philosoplii- 
eal researches, he descends to attend to the daily interests of bis fellow 
creatures ; after bringing down lightning from the clouds, he invents a 
itove for the comfort of men. In the midst of the honors paid him for 
-*' - ■ ■ - ■ , , ■ - ... 

* This is a genuine college exercise, |>resented at ons of oar tuUversitiei 
» few years ago* 

27* 
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bis diMorery <if the sameness of lightning with electricity, he rejoices a 
the thought, that the knowledge of this important fact might contribute 
to the safety of mankind. ~~ 

After his death, even, his example is of great nse ; to the yoang, his 
self-acquired Icauming, which procured for him the honorary dListinctions 
of the ISuropean universities and philosophical societies, affords a pradi- 
eal illustration of the value of perseverance and industiy ; his advanced 
years offer to the aged an excellent model for the occupation of their 
time. His private life exhibits a splendid catalogue of virtues; to his 
temperance ne owed his lone sojourn upon earth ; to his resolation and 
industry, his widC'Spread fame; to his sincerity and moderation, the 
affection of his friends ; to his frugality, the means of benevolence ; and 
to his prudence and integ^ty, the esteem and approbation of ^ country- 
men. The temptation of courts, and the favors heaped iipon him b/ 
princes and nobles, robbed him of none of these virtues. These be rB* 
tained, with a contented mind and a clear conscience, tiU he was snm 
moned to receive his final reward. 



LXXXVI. 

CRITICTSBL 

The following criticism by Dr. Blair is here presented that 
the student may understand the principles by which literary 
merit is to be estimated. The subject criticised is No. 411 
of the Spectator, written hy Mr. Addison ; of whom Dr. 
Johnson has said that all who wish to write the English lan- 
guage with elegance should study the pages of Addison. 

" Our sight is the most perfect, and most delightful of all car senses.*' 

This sentence is clear, precise, and simple. The author in a few plain 
words lays down the proposition, wliich he is going to illustrate. A first 
sentence should seldom be long, and never intricate. 

He might have said, our sig/U is the most perfect and tlie most- d^ghtfvIL 
But in omitting to repeat the particle the^ he has been more judicious ; for, 
as between perfect and ddightful there is no contrast, such a repetition is 
unnecessary. He proceeds : 

"• It fills the mina with the largest variety of ideas, converses with its ob 
lects at the greatest distance, and continues the longest in action, without 
being^ tired or satiated witfi its proper enjoyments.'* 
^ This sentence is remarkably narmonions, and well constructed. It is en 
tirely perspicuous. It is loaded with no unnecessary words. That quality 
of a good sentence, which we termed its unity, is here perfectly preserved. 
The members of it also grow, and rise above each other in sound, till it is 
conducted to one of the most harmonious closes which our langaaffe ad 
mlts. It is moreover figurative without being too much so for the subjeot 
There is no fault in it whatever, except this, the epithet large^ which he 
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•ppTia.^ (o varuty, is more commonly applied to extent than to number. It 
tB plain, however, that he employed it to avoid tiie repetition of the word 
^0CE^, 'which occurs immediately afterward. 

*^ The sense of feeling can, indeed, give ns a notion of extension, shape, 
«iid all other ideas that enter at the eye, except colors ; but, at the same 
time, it is very much straitened and confined in its operations, to the num- 
ber, l>iilk, ana distance of its particular objects." 

But is not every sense confined as much as the sense of feeling, to th« 
^tunber, bulk, and diBtance.of its own objects ? The turn of expression is 
«lao very inaccurate, requiring the two words, vnth regard^ to be inserted 
after the word opercoiofu, in order to make the sense clear and intelligible. 
The epithet partictdar seems to be used instead of pecuiiar; but these 
words, though often confounded, are of very different import. P»rtiettlar 
is opposed to general; pecuUar stands opposed to what is possessed in cms- 
fnon %tnth others. 

**■ Our sight seems designed to supply all these defects, and may be con 
ftidered as a more delicate and diffusive kind of touch, that spreads itself 
over an infinite multitude of bodies, comprehends the largest figures, and 
brings into our reach some of the most remote parte of ^e universe.** 

Tnis sentence is perspicuous, graceful, well arranged, and hi^y musical 
Its construction is so similar to mat of the second sentence, thAt, nad it im- 
mediately succeeded it^ the ear would have been sensible of a faulty monot- 
ony. But the interposition of a period pevente this effect. 

*'*' It is this sense which furnishes the imagination with ita ideas ; so that, 
by the pleasures of the imagination or fancy (which I shall use promiscu 
onsly) I here mean such as arise from visible objecte, either when we have 
them actually in our view, or when we call up their ideas into our minds 
bypaintings, stetues, descriptions, or any the like occasion.** 

IThe parenthesis in the middle of this sentence is not clear. It should 
have been, terms which I shall use promiscuously ; since the verb use does 
not relate to the pleasures of the imagination, but to the terms, fanc^ and 
^raag»»ta<Mm, which were meant to be synonyxnoos. To call a painting or 
a statue on , occasion, is not accurate ; nor is it very proper to speak of 
tailing up ideas by occasions. The common phrase, any such means, would 
have been more natural. 

** We cannot indeed have a single image in the fancy, that did not make 
ite first entrance through the sight ; but we have the power of retaining, 
altering, and compoun<ung those images which we have once received, into 
all the varieties or picture and vision, that are most agreeable to the im|^gin- 
ation ; for, by this faculty, a man in a dungeon is capable of entertaming 
nimself with scenes and landscapes more beautiful than any that can be 
found in the whole compass of nature.** 

In one member of this sentence there is an inaccuracy in syntax. It is 
proper to stvy, altering and compounding tliose images whieJi we have once 
received, into all t}u varieties of picture ajid vision. But we cannot with 
propriety say, retaining them ijito all the varieties ; yet the arrangement 
requires this construction. This error might have been avoided by arrang- 
ing the passage in the following manner: ** We have the power of retaining, 
those images which we have once received ; and of altering and com- 
pounding tncm into all the varieties of picture and vision.** The latter 
part of the sentence is clear and elegant. 

** There are few words in the English language, which are employed in 
• more loose and uncircnmscribed sense than uose of the fancy and the 
ttnagination.** 

Except when some assertion of consequence is advanced, these little 
words, tt is and there are, ought to be avoided, as redundant and enfeebling. 
The two first words of this sentence, therefore, should have been omitted. 
riie article prefixed to fancy and imagituuion ought also to have been 
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omitted, tinee he does not mean the-powen of tht fancy and thm 
<»9ii, bat the words only. The sentence should have run tiios: "Fev 
words in the English language are employed in a more looee aua4 nneir 
cnmscribed sense than fancy and imagination.** 

** I therefore thought it necessary to fix and determine the noti<ia of these 
two words, as I intend to malce use of them in the thread of my firilewiag 
speculations, that the reader may conceive rightly what is the subject 
which I proceed upon. 

The words ^ and ittermine^ though they may appear so, are not synony 
raons. We ./Sx^ what is loose ; we detemdne^ wnat is uneircmimmnUL 
They may be Tiewed, therefore, as applied here with pecnliiur delicacy. 

The notion ofthne words, is rather harsh, and is ziot so oomnaonly used 
as the meaning of these words. As I intend to make $ue etfihem in the 
thread of my speeiiiations, is evidently faulty. A sort of xnetaphor is im 
properly mixed with words in their literal sense. TJie subject mhiek I prO' 
ceea iqfon is an ungraceful close of a sentence ; it should h«re been, the 
subject ujion which I proceed, 

^ I mast therefore desire him to renaember, that, hj the pleasnree of im 
agination, I mean only such pleasures as arise originally from sight, and 
that I diride these pleasures into two kinds." 

This sentence begins in a manner too similar ta the preeedinff. I mmms 
onfy snch pleasures^ the adverb only is not in its proper place. It is not in 
tended here to qualify the verb mean^ but s^tch pleasures; and oaglit there 
fore to be placed immediately after the latter. 

** My design being, first of all, to ^scourse of those primarj pleaswres of 
the imagination, which entirely proceed from such ol^ects as are before 
our eyes ; and, in the next place, to speak of those secondary pleasares of 
the imagination, which flow from the ideas of visible ob^ts, when the ob 
iects are not actually before the -eye, but are called up into our memories, 
or formed into agreeable visions €i things, that are either absent or fie 
titious." 

Neatness and brevity are peouliariy requisite in the divbion of a subject. 
This sentence is somewhat clog^d by a tedious phraseolo^. Afy majii 
Seinf^^ first of ally to discourse — in the next place to speak ojr-suck objects as 
are before our eyes — things that are either absent or ^fictitious. Several wofiis 
might have been omitted, and the style made more neat and compact. 

** The pleasures of tlie imagination, taken in their full extent, are n(rt so 
gross as those of sense, nor so refined as those of the understanding.*' 

This sentence is clear and elegant. 

"^ The last are indeed more preferable, because they are founded on sons 
new knowledge or improvement in the mind of man ; yet it must be cou 
fessed, that those of the imagination are as great and as transporting as tk^ 
other." 

The phrase, more preferabley is so palpable an inaccuracy, that we wonde. 
how it c6uld escape the observation of Mr. Addison. The propositi<Mi, con 
tained in the last member of this sentence, is neither clearly nor elegantl^i 
expressed. Ji must be confessed, thiU tliose of the imaginatton are as greik 
and as transporting as the otJier, In the beginning of this sentence he haif 
called the pleasures of the understanding the last ; and he concludes witl 
observing, that those of the imagination are as great and transporting a» 
the otJier, Beside that the oilier makes not a proper contrast with the last 
it is left doubtful wheUier by the other are meant the pleasures of the un 
derstanding, or the pleasures of sense ; thoaeh without doubt it was intend 
ed to refer to the pleasures of the understancung only. 

** A beautiful prospect delights the soul as much as a demonstration ; 
and a description in ilomer lus charmed more readers than a chapter is 
Aristotle." 

This is a good illustration of what he had been assertmg, and is 
with that elegance, by which Mr. Addison is distinguished. 
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** Besides, the pleasnres cf the imflglntition hftte this adviiatsge aboft 
those of the onderstazidiiig, that thej are more obTioas and mofre easy tobt 
acqiiired.*' 

This sentence is nQexeeptionable. ' 
** It is bnt opening the ere, and the scene enters.** 
Though this is lively- and picturesque, jet we must remaric a small faiae 
ejarnjcy. A scene cannot be said to enter; an aoer enters ; but a scens 
appecwe cr presents itseif, 

*•*• The colors paint thettiselTes on the fiMicy, with rtry little attention of 
tfiou^t or appncstion of mind in the beholder.** 

This is beantifni and elegant, and well suited to those pleasures of thi 
ima^nation of which the author is treating. 

** We are stmck, we know not how, wiOi the syflmietrT- of may thing we 
see ; and immediately assent to the beau^ of aa object, without inqimin^ 
into the particular causes and occasions or it.** 

We assent to the truth of a proposition f but cannot with proprietj be 
said to assent to the beautf of an object. In the conclusion, partienlar and 
occasions are superfluous words ; and the prMkoan lit is in some measure 
ambiguous. 

** A man of a polite imagination is let into a great many pleasures that 
fhe Tulgar are not capable ot^ receiving.'* 

The term v^ite is oftener applied to marniers, than to the imagination. 
The use of that instead of whieh^ is too common with Mr. Addison. Ex^ 
cept in cases where it is necessary to avoid repetition, whiek is prefemble 
to tkaty and is undoubtedly so in the present instance. 

** He can converse with a picture, and find an agreeable companion in a 
statue. He meets with a secret refreshment in a description ; and often 
feels a greater satisfaction in the prospect of fields and meadows, than 
another does in the possession. It gives him indeed a kind of property in 
every thing he sees ; and makes the most rude uncultivated parts of nature 
admmister to his pleasures : so that he looks upon the world, as it were, in 
another light, ana discovers In it a multitude of charms that conceal them 
■elves from the ^nerality of mankind.** 

This sentence is easy, flowing, and harmonious. We must, however, ob 
serve a sli^t Inaccuracy. It gives him a kind of proper ty — ^to this it there 
ia no antecedent in the whole paragraph. To discover its connexion, we 
must look back to the third sentence preceding, which begins with a man 
of a polite imagination. This phrase, polite imagination, is the only an- 
tecedent to which it can refer ; and even this is not a proper antecedent, 
since it stands in the ecjiitive case as the qualification only otamatt, 

" There are, indeed, out very few who know how to be idle and innocent, 
or have a relish of any pleasures that are not criminal : every diversion 
they take is at the expense of some one virtue or another, and their very 
first step out of business is into vice or foUy.** 

This sentence is truly elegant, musical, and correct. 

^ A man should endeavor, therefore, to make the sphere of his innocent 

Sleasures as wide as possible, that he may retire into them with safety, and 
nd in them such a satisfaction as a wise man would not blush to take.** 
This also is a good sentence AUd exposed to no objection. 
** Of this nature are those of the imagination, which do not require such 
a bent of tiiought as is necessary to our more serious employments ; nor, at 
the same time, suffer the mind to sink into that indolence and remissness, 
- which are apt to accompany our more sensual delights ; but like a gentle 
exercise to the faculties, awaken from sloth and idleness, without pntting 
them upon any labor or aifficulty." 

The beginning of this sentence is incorrect Of this nature, says he, are 
^kase of the imagination. It might be asked, of what nature ? For the 
preeedbg sentence had not desaribed the niture of any class of pleasures 
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He had uUd that it was every man*8 duty to make the sphere of his iiiii» 
eent pleasures as extensive as possible, that within this sphere he migiit 
And a safe retreat and laudable satisfaction. The transition, therefwe, it 
loosely made. It would have been better, if he had said, " this advantM 
we gain,'* or ^ this satisfaction we enjoy," by means of the pleasures of tM 
imafrination. The rest of the sentence is correct 

" We might here add, that the pleasures of the fancy are more condncivs 
to health than those of the understanding, which are worked out by dint 
of thinking, and attended with too violent a labor of the brain. 

WorkeaatU by difti of thinkings is a phrase which borders too nearly on 
the style of common conversation, to be admitted into polished compositioB. 

" Delightful scenes, whether in nature, painting, or poetry, have a kindly 
influence on the body, as well as the mina, and not only serve to clear and 
brighten the ima^nation, but are able to disperse grief and melancholy, 
and to set the animal spirits in pleasing and agreeable motions. For this 
reason Sir Francis Bacon, in his Essay upon Health, has not thought it 
improper to prescribe to his reader a poem or a prospect, where he partica- 
larly aissnades him from knotty and subtile disouisitions, and advises him 
to pursue studies that fill the mind with splendid and illustrious objects, as 
histories, fables, and contemplations of nature.'* 

In the latter of these two periods a member is out of its place. WTun 
is partiefdeurly dissuades him from hioUy and sithtile disqtasitionSf ought 
to precede has not thought it improper to prescribe^ 6^^ 

'* I have in this paper, by way to introduction, settled the notion of those 
pleasures of the imagination, which are the subject of ray present under- 
talcing, and endeavored by several considerations to recommend to my 
readers the pursuit of those pleasures : I shall in my next paper examine 
the several sources from whence these pleasures are derived.*' 

These two concluding sentences furnish examples of proper collocation 
of circumstances. We formerly showed that it is difficult so to dispose 
them, as not to embarrass the principal subject Had the following mci- 
dentai circumstances, ^ttrffy o/ introdtiction — iy several eonsideraUong— in. 
this paper — in the next paper ^\}^a placed in any other situation, the sen- 
tence would have been neither so neat, nor so clear, as it is on the present 
construction. 



Lxxxvn. 

BIOGRAPHICAL SKETCH. 
Examph. 

BIANCA CAPELLO. 

Bianca, descended from the noble house of the Capelli, at Venice, and 
daughter of Bartolomeo Capello, was bom in 1545. Her childhood and 
early youth passed in the retirement of her father's palace, where, aooord- 
inff to the custom of the country, she conversed only with her famUy and 
relations. 

Opposite to the palace of the Capelli was ihe house of the Salviati, 
where, in 1565, Bianca, having entered her twentieth year, attracted, by 
the charmf of her person, the attention of a yoimg florentiDe, by the 
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kme of Pietro Baonaventuri, whose birth was obscure, and who senred 
the family of the Salriati in the capacity of a derk. Indebted more to 
nature than to fortune, possessing a fine person, insinuating mannen^ 
^nd An aspiring temper, Fietro secured the aiSfections of Bianca, and the/ 
"were privately married. It is not our present purpose to pursue the nar> 
rative of her adventures, which finally led to a separation from her hns- 
l>and, nor the story of her connexion with the house of MedicL LeaTing 
these details to the historian, we propose to present merely those traits of 
lier character by which she was pKecmiarly distinguished. 

On a survey of the life of Bianca Capello, whatever may be thought of 
Ihe qualities of her heart, which, it must be confessed, are doubtful, it is 
impossible not to be struck with the powers of her mind, by which, amidst 
innumerable obstacles, she maintained, undiminished, through life, that 
ascendancy which her personal charms had first given her over the affec- 
tions of a capricious prince. The determination and perseverance with 
-which she prosecuted her plans, sufficiently testify her enexgy and talents : 
if, in effecting the end proposed, she was little scrupulous respecting the 
means, the Itplian character, the circumstances of the times, the disad- 
vantages attending her entrance into the world, subjected to artifice, and 
entangled in frau{ must not be forgotten. Brought up in retirement and 
obscurity, thrown at once into the most trying situations, her prudence, 
her policy, her self-govemment, her knowledge of the human mind, and 
the taieans of subjecting it^ are not less rare than admirable. She pos- 
sessed singular penetration in discerning characters, and the weaknesses 
of those with whom she conversed, wmch she skilfully adapted to her 
purposes. By an eloquence, soft, insinuating, and powerful, she prevailed 
over her friends; while, by ensnaring them in their own devices, she 
made her enemies subservient to her views. Such was the fascination of 
her manners, that the prejudices of those by whom she was hated, yielded, 
in her presence, to admiration and delight: nothing seemed too arduous 
for her talents; inexhaustible in resource, whatever she undertook she 
found means to accomplish. - If she was an impassioned character, she • 
was uniformly animated by ambition. In her first engagement with 
Buonaventuri, she seems to have been influenced by a restless enterpris- 
ing temper, disgusted with inactivity, rather than by love : through every 
scene of her connexion with the dake, her motives ai^ sufficiently obvious. 
With a disposition like that of Bianca, sensibility and tenderness, the 
appropriate virtues of the sex, are not to be expected. Real greatness 
has in it a character of simplicity, with which subtle^ and craft are 
whi'lly incompatible : the genius of Bianca was such as ntted her to take 
a part in political intrigues, to succeed in courts, and rise to the pinnacle 
^power ; but, stained with cruelty, and debased by falsehood, if her tal- 
ents excite admiration, they produce no esteem : and while her accom- 
plishments dazzle the mind, thev fail to interest the heart 

Sitajestic in stature, beautiful in her person, animated, eloquent, and in 
sinuating, she commanded all hearts ; a power of which the tranquillity 
and silence of her own enabled her to avail herself to the utmost lu 
health impaired her beaa^ at an early period ; many portraits of her re- 
main, in all tt which she is represented as erand-duchess, when the first 
bloom of her charms had MM. A beautiful portrait of her, in the ducal 
robes, is preserved in the palace of the Capelti, at Padua ; several are 
l&ewise to be found in the Palazzo Peld, at Florence ; and one, also, said 
to be still superior, in Palazzo Caprara, i|| Bologna. 
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Lxxxvm. 

coij:^ege exercises.* - 

The preceding lessons, it is thought, contain sadBt, if not ail, 
of the principles necessary to be understood by the student to 
prepare him for the performance of such exercises as are 
generally prescribed in an academic course. The following 
specimens of the exercises of those to whom academic honors 
hare been awarded, are presented, with the hope that they 
may be useful to those who may hereafter have similar exer- 
cises to perform. 

CONFERENCE, COLLOQUY, AND DIAL06UB. 

A Conference is a cUsooarsnig between two or more, for the purpose of 
iBstraction, consultation, cm: deliberation *, or, it may, in a technical sense, 
be defined, an examination of a subject by comparison. It is a species 
of eonveraation, and is generally contined to particalar subjects and des- 
criptions of persons. 

A Dialo^e signifies a speech between two persons. It is mostly ficd- 
tioos, and is written as if it were spoken. It is always formal and contains 
an assertion or question with a reply and a rejoinder. 

A CoUoquY is a species of dialogue. It literally signifies,, the act of 
talking together and is not confined to any particular number of persons 
subjects. 



Example of a ThevM, 

**E8t IHns in noUa." OriD, Lib. I. 

Metaphysical speculations are, of all others, the most wild and most ex- 
pteed to error. The relation between volition and action, mind and body, 

' ' " " * ^ " " ' ' ' ' ^ ' ' ' ' '* 

* The specimens and models here presented, are taken, by the oonseai 
of the respective authors, from the files of one of our most respectable uni 
Tersities. To the highlv. respected President of that university, the author- 
is greatly indebted for the kind facilities rendered, by which he was enabled 
to examine the files of that institntion, and to select such as he had been 
permitted to copy. He. does. not, however, consider himself authorized 
more particularly to name the institution nor its presiding officer. It .is 
dae, also, to the gentlemen whose juvenile exercises he has Been permitted 
here to present, to state, that their reluctant permission has been given with 
the understanding that their names will not be mentioned in connexion 
with the exercises. The question may, perhaps, be asked, why exercises 
of this kind are presented at all. To this the author replies, that a know- 
ledge of what has been done on any given occasion cannot be witi^oot its 
use to those who are called upon to exert their talents on anv similar occa 
sion ; and if any of the foUowmg exercises should be considered as spec! 
mens, rather than models, the author oan only say, that he deems examples 
of this kind, which can be emulated by the student, more encouraging tnui 
fonltless models. It is the business of the teacher to hifuse that spirit which 
hall adopt as its motto, — " Exeehiar.^^ 
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^Is^ decisiTe infltieBee of the former on the motioiu of the Utter, and how 
intercoorse obtains, are snbtletiefl, the mvestigation of which bwl erer 
the ingenuity of philosophers. Nor is reasoning on this subject 
any respect conclu3iYe. It sets out from hypothethis, and, instead d 
l^adinff to any just conclusions, usually leaves the inquirer m a labyrinth 
of doobt 

In sinte of tliese obstacles, howeyer, there is something in the mind (^ 
nnati that takes a delight in diving into these mysteries ; a curiosity which 
is always alive and restless, grasping at some hidden truth ; a fancy thai 
Is prone to explore an unknown path, — that loves to float in whimsioai 
xneveries. ** Est Deus in nobis." 

On our first introduction to this world,'whether onr minds are free from 
ideas and vacant, " like a piece of white paper," as Mr. Locke quaintly 
phrases it; and, if this be the fact, whether, as originally cast by the crea- 
tor, they differ as widely in quality, as the various kinds of white paper 
from the millf — are questions which have not yet been determined. 
IVhen we contemplate society, we are struck with the diversities of char- 
acter which it discloses. We ask ourselves, how it happens, that such 
varieties of genius exist; how it is, that one person has a mathematical, 
another a poctioil turn of mind ; that one has an imagination, that 
"bounds from earth to heaven, and sports in the clouds,^ and another 
possesses a mind that gropes in the deepest recesses of philosophy, and 
learns to conceive the most abstruse truth. We wonder lor a wnile, and 
presendy condude, that all the peculiarities of each mind are coeval with 
Its existence, and impressed by the Deity. ^ 

For my own part, althougli'l consider these speculations to be as nnin* 
portant, as they are doubtful, they frequentiv find an indulgence in tey 
mind. Nor are they altogether fruitless. They answer the purpose of a 
romance. They amuse Sie imagination, and occupy the vacant thought 
of a leisure hour. I am inclined to the belief, that, as our minds may be 
considered to enumato from the same creatine 8i)irit, they bear a nearer 
zesemblance to each other than we are apt to imagine. It is probable 
that our minds are all equally endowed, and, at first, are precisely the 
same. That they are susceptible of like impressions. And if a case be 
supposed, where two persons could be brought up in such a manner, that 
every external circumstance, having the least effect on the senses, could 
be precisely the same to each, that their dispositions would be in all res 
pects similar ; indeed, the men. would be perfectly alike. This hypothesil 
IS reconcilable with the maxim (under existing circumstances) that toU 
two persons were ever in every respect alike. For, in the earliest state of 
the mind, it is so susceptible of impressions, that the slightest circum- 
stances vary its direction and character. Frivolous causes produce the 
mpst important and lastinj^ effects. Whence, we may readily account for 
the numberless shades of character, as resulting, not from an original 
^fference in minds, but from the secret operation of physical causes. 

It is curious to observe the relation between the senses of seeinfi^ and 
hearing, and the mind, and how sensibly the imperfections of the former 
tend to sharpen the faculties of the latter. So unifoim has this rule held 
within the circle of my own acquaintance, that I am apt to conceive one's 
intellectual powers merely from a knowled^ of his faculties of sight 
One who is near-sighted, for example, usually possesses mental powers 
that are clear and n»vous.- In him, on the contrary, whose vision is 
bounded only hy the horizon, we should look fpr a mind capable of pleas* 

28 
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taig in the trli of poetiy and fictioii ; for he embraces at a glanoe all tha 
beauties of nttore. A retentive memory is also naturally associated with 
one who bean and sees with difficulty. Thus, by a little refinement, (I 
think reasonably.) we may refer the difTerent faculties of the mind to the 
oonstmction of the senses. The different bearings of these causes an 
obrious. They prove the importance of acquiring a habit of dose think- 
ing. He who hears and sees with difficulty, treasures up what he l^nis 
with care. A purtial blindness invites contemplation. A man is not 
liable to have his attention distracted by frivolous events. They are ic 
tome measure shut out He finds a study everywhere. 

Example of a Conference.* 

PubUe AmuiemmtM, Splendid Rdigiout CeremtmieSy WarUhe Ptepandnam 
and DiMplay^ and a Rigid Police, at meant of Detpoiie Power. 

PUBLIC AMUSEMENTS. 

' Various as are the means by which an individual may acquire despotic 
power over a nation ; none are more easy in their application, or more 
effectual in thdr results, than the mere act of providing and supporting, 
what, in such cases, are most erroneously called public amusements. 
Public amusements I yes, — let but your tyrant, who would lord it with 
impunity, open his theatres, provide his shows, and procure every thii^ 
that can please the fancy,, and delight the eyes and ears of the peo]^ 
then he may rest in security, for those whom he would make slaves ur^ 
placed upon the broad road that leadqth backward to darkness, but never 
onwards to light They may pause at first, bat the fatal charm soon over- 
comes their strength, and, bund to all evil consequences, they plunge 
madl^ on in pursuit of present pleasiue. 

It K eaqr to show how the people are so readily and so fiitaUj de 
«eived, — it requires few examples and little reasoning to prove that 
Vmptations are strong, indnlge^ice ruinous, the truth is written within, 
legioly upon our hearts. 

I cannot, however, pass over this subject without calling your attention 
to one of the most instructive, the most splendid, and, at the same time, 
most appalling portions of histoir, the latter days of the Roman Empire. 
We have before us a nation that has raised itself from obscurity to gran- 
deur. — that has exchanged the name of exiles and vagabonds for the 
proud title of conquerors and sovereigns of the world ; yet, in this very 
people, in their proudest day, we can trace the seeds of corruption. 

They had early acquired a taste for public amusements, that had ever 
been gaining strength, and that was soon to be employed as the certain 
means of working their destruction. 

The Roman frame retained as yet too much of its former strength and 
vigor to be rouehly handled. An attempt to fbrce chains upon it would 
have called forth a third Brutus full of ttie fire and patriotism of his an- 
cestors. They who aimed at the imperial purple, knew thi?, and, avoiding 
all violence, sought to accomplish their designs by craft and snbdety. 
Roman dtizens, in their amusements, had already reached the limits, 
which cannot be passed with impunity ; the only work that remained fot 

* One part only of this Conference is presented. 
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tyraimy wm to lead them bejond thefe limits, and to foster tbeir growing 
carelessness and inattention* to their dearest interests. This step was 
■oon taken. Theatres were opened in all quarters of the dtj, loaded 
with every embellishment that the imagination could suggest, or that un- 
bounded wedth could procure. We need not enter into a detail of these 
amusements ; it sufficeth our purpose to point out how readily the people 
fell into the snare, and how speedily and entire was the ruin that followed. 
As had been rightly conjectured, 'the people soon gathered in crowds to 
these exhibitions, — they passed almost tneir whole lives within the walls 
of the circus, utterly regardless of all that was transacted in the world 
without 

Those who had made this deadly preparation, who had tempted a na- 
tion to its ruin, now hastened to unprove the opportunities they had 
acquired. Not in secresy and fear, but openly, and with full confidence. 
Uiey proceeded to fasten their chains upon a slumbering people. And 
history informs us how complete was their success, — " Bome, Kome im- 
perial, bows her to the shock," — the work of her slavery was finished, — • 
the entrance of the Goth into her gates was a mere diange of masten, 
for she long before had fallen and was conquered. 

The case we have just cited is a remarkable one, — few events in his- 
tory can compare widi it, r— yet, for all that, it is not to be rejected as an 
nnfair and too highly colored illustration of the truth of our positions. 
There isjiothing in it unnatural, there is nothing improbable, and should 
Ae like drcumstancos at any time occur, I had almost said a child might 
predict the ruin that would ensue. 

When it can be shown how business and pleasure, attention and remiss- 
ness, can go hand in hand together ; in short, when we shall see a nation 
utterly devoted to amusements, and, at the same time, awake to aU its in- 
terests, then we may be ready to give our example and positions to the 
wind. 

Example of a ChUoquy.* 

JHjfknnoB of Manmn in Andtht Borne mid Modam Cw3md Staiet 

To a careful and attentive observer of human nature, the history of 
mankind presents an interesting and instructive but mournful picture. 
It teaches him that man is everywhere the same; but however the picture 
may be varied by circumstances, however different the light in which it is 
viewed, the leading features remain ever the same. In no portion of an- 
dent history are we more struck with this important fact than in that of 
Bome. In considering the manners of that people, great care should be 
taken that we do not permit the classical assodations of our boyhood to 
give us a too favorable opinion of their character ; and a^n, that we do 
not run into the opposite, but less probable error, of depreciating theur real 
wordL Cold, indeed, must be the heart, and dull the understanding, that 
can contemplate unmoved the history of the Eternal City, which, after 
all, has done iu part towards communicating to the world dvilization and 
nhilosophy It requires no extraordinary stretch of the imagination to 
Barshal before us, in patriotic array, those venerable magistrates, who, 
>anqnilly seated in their tnurule chairs, defied the f aiy of Brennus and 

♦ One part only of this CoDoquy is presented. 
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kit btttftrian boides ; or to hear Cicero dechdmiBg idth faoneftt fm^igUr 
tkm ifsinst the yices and insolence of Anthony and Verres. T^ oat 
admiration most gradoallj subside, when we renect, that the gflofy wA 
whidi they were snrronnded, was purchased by the miseiy and cl^rada* 
tion of millions. Did we see the Komans in their trae oolorB, we sboaU 
perceire that they were in reality a selfish, perfidious, cmel, Imd sopenti- 
tions race of barbarians, endued with the scanty an4 donbtfal yirtncs of 
savage life, bat deformed by more than its ordinary excesses, and whost 
original parity of manners and good Auih among themselyes did npt cb* 
dare a moment longer than it enabled them to sabdne the rest of maa 
kind. Of the many mistakes which oar classical fondness for the Romans 
have led as into respecting them, there is fiot a-greater or more nnievBded 
one than the high opinion we are apt to entertain of their domestic bahHa 
The Qneen of Cities, throned npon her seven hills, in mwhle majesiy, 
.the mistress of a wond oon<|aero(d by the valor of her eons, is ft pidnps 
of oar imagination, which we ats unwilling to spoil by filling up aO ili 
parts with too carious accuracy. Certain it is that information enoa^ if 
to be obtained from Roman authors to prepare us for a scene c^ madi 
more moderate splendor in the capital of Italy. Froni them wre may 
learn that all the points upon which the imagination reposes iviUi so 
much complacency and delight, are perfectly consistent with miseiy, dia- 
order, and filth. We may learn, that though their Yenns never attracted 
public notice in a hooped petticoat, and though their Apollo neyer dashed 
in a blae swallow-tailed coat with brass buttons, yet, that the costame of 
the day, whatever it might be, was pretty generally bestowed npon their 
deities. We may learn, that the Bomans, with all ueir wealth and power, 
and ingenious luxury, enjoyed but little real cleanliness and comlort. 
More of that most desirable and excellent article, coiiifort, may be bad 
by any one among us, than could have been enjoyed by a Roman noUe, 
who rode in carriages without springs, or on saddles without stumps, or 
dined without knives an4 forks, or lived in rooms without chimneys. 
And,'having duly weighed these anQ similar points of minute history, we 
may bring ourselves to adopt more sober views of the magnificence of 
ancient Kome^^and of an anci^it Roman. In spite of their adjnlrittion 
for Grecian manners, the Romans were ill-calculated for eyery elegant 
pursuit After abandoning the rigid virtues by which Cincinnatns reached 
the summit of glory, they gave way to a corruption of manners, and an 
insatiable rapaeity, which would have remained a solitary example of ha* 
man depravity, had not revolutionary France, exhibited scenes still more 
horrid and revolting. The tyranny of the Romans, and of the Fr^udi 
under Bonaparte, is stamped with the same horrid features, the same un- 
bounded and unprincipled lust of dominion rendered both the distuiben 
of human repose. By the pride and avidity of the descendants of Romu* 
las, Greece was stripped of her pictures and statues ; by the rapacity and 
avidity of the Directorial Government, and that Jacobin General, Italy 
was robbed of these identical stataes, and of paintings more exquisitely 
beautiful even than those of Zeuxis or Apelles. If to plunder the van- 

auished of every thing that can contribute to the comfort, instruction, or 
ie ornament of society be an object of merited censure, both nations are 
equally culpable, both equally tyrants and robbers. The ravager, the ex- 
terminator, Verres, was not worse than many others of the Roman Pro- 
consuls. Who can read the Verrine orations and not curse from his 
heart this cmel and rapacious people ? The money of the onhappy Si 
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cflums iboBd its way to hit eoffen, and their grain, wMbtt thef trm 
starving, into his granaries. The axes of his Uctora were blnntod on 
their necks, and the favor of being pat to death at a single blow was sold 
ftt a heavj price. Turn wo from the cruelty, injustice, and rapacity of 
Verres i Aiwe tarn oar eyes fh>m the extortions of the Sicilian Prietor, 
they may perchance light uj>on the newspapers of the day, and they will 
there find scenes eqaally infamous and deplorable. The deeds of Yerrof 
stand not alone in the history of the world. What think we of those 
slaughtered at Yicksbarg ? *^ It was in vain that the unhappy men cried 
out. We are American citizens; the bloodthirsty mob, deaf to^all they 
could urge in their own defence, ordered the infamoos panishment to be 
inflicted. Thus were innocent American citizens publicly murdered, 
irhile the only words they uttered amidst their cruel suflferings were, 
^ We are American citizens." ** O Liberty I O sound once delightful to 
every American ear I O sacred privilege of American citizenship 1 Once 
sacred, now trampled upon.** Tell me not that the storms wlucfa now 
a^tate the surface of our institutions are preferable to the odm unruffled 
sea of despotism in Russia and Austria ; give me the despotism of a 
Kicolas and a Mettemich, nay, even the tyranny of a Kcro, or a CaUgula, 
Anything but the despotism and tyranny of an infuriated mob. 

The taste for gbdiatorial murder, prevalent in Rome for centuries, and 
often indulged to the most extravagant excess, implies so wide a devia- 
tion from the common fcelines and principles of humanity, that it is to 
be regarded as an important fact, in the moral history of man. Moralists 
will tell us that the trulybrave are never cruel ; but to this the Roman 
Ampitheatres say, No. There sat the conquerors of the "Vforld coolly to 
enjoy the torture and the death of men who had never offended them. 
Twice in one day came the matrons and senators of Rome to the butchery ; 
•nd, when glutted with bloodshed, the Roman ladies sat down in the wet 
atena, streaming with the blood of their victims, to a luxurious supper. 
But enough of these humiliating details. 

The moral to be derived from Roman history, if properly applied, is 
most excellent, and cannot be too often, nor too strongly inculcated. It' 
is that the loss of civil liberty involves a destrnction of every feeling 
which distinguishes man from the inferior part of the creation* leavinpf 
kis (iiculties to vegetate in indolence or to b^me brutalized by sensuali- 
ty ; that public opinion, when suffered to waste its energies in wild ap- 
piause of faction or tyranny, may become one of the most subservient 
instruments of oppression, and even bow its neck to the ground ere the 
loot of the tyrant be prepared to tread upon it 



LXXXIX. 

ESSAY, TREATISE, TRACT, THESIC 

An Essay, literally means nothing more than a trial, or an 
attempt. It is sometimes nsed to designate in a specific man* 

28* 
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oer an author^s attempt to illustrate anj point. It is com- 
ID01II7 applied to small detached pieces, which contain onlj 
the general thoughts of a writer ori any given sulxject^ and 
afioid room for amplification into details. Some authors 
modestly used the term for their connected and finished en- 
deavours to elucidate a doctrine^* 

A Treatise f is more systematic than an Essay. It treats 
on the subject in a methodical form, and conveys the idea of 
something labored, scientific, and instructive. 

A Tract f is only a species of small treatise, drsL-wn up 
upon particular occasions, and published in a separate £>rni. 

A Thesis is a position or proposition which a person ad 
vances, and offers to maintain, or which is actually maintained 
by argument. 



Essays are either morale political, philosopbifial, or literary ; they 
the cmde attempts of the youth to digest his own thoughts, or they are 
the more mature attempts of the man to communicate hb thoughts to 
others. Of the former description are prize Essays in schools, and of the 
latter are the Essays innumerable which have been published on every 
Bulnect since the days of Bacon. 

Treatises are mostly written on ediical, political, or specaladTC snb- 
jects, such as Eenelon\ Miiton^s, or Xiocke's " Treatise on Sdncation," 
De liolme^s " Treatise on the Constitution of England.** 

Tracts are ephemeral pnxluctions, mostly on political and zelig^ns 
subjects, which seldom survive the occasion which gave them birth. Of 
this description are the pamphlets which daily issue from the press for or 
against the measures of government, or the public measures of any par- 
ticular party. 

The Essay is the most poi>ular mode of writing; it suits the.writer 
who has not talent or inclination to pursue his inquiries farther, and it 
suits the generality of readers, who are amused with variety and saper- 
ficiality. The Treatise is adapted for the student, who will not be con* 
tented with the superfic^ Essay, when more ample materials are within 
his reach. 

The Tract is formed for the political or religions partisan, and reoeiTes 
Its interest from the occurrence of the motive. The Dissertation inters 
ests the disputant. ( See Dissertation, page 334.) 

* See Locke's *' Essay on the Understanding," and Seattle's ** Essay on 
Truth." J en J 

t Treatise and Tract have both the same derivation, from the Latia trtt/^ 
to draw, manage^ or handle, and its participle, tracttts. 
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McamvU \9t of an Essay. 

LITERATURE. 

The dewlopement of mind, the exertions of talent, the labor* of indoi- 
try, are all saojects Intnnately interwoven with the moral character of a 
rational and accountable being. It is a carious and interesting inrestiga- 
tion to trace the histoiy of man, as he emerges from a state of nature, and 
passes through the successive gradations, from mere animal existence, 
fo a state of refined civilization and moral culture. And it is equally 
delightful to the man of letters, to behold the effects of learning in its 
various stages, in amending the inward state of mankind, as the refine- 
ments of luxury add to their external convenience. 

It is a common remark with the historian, that the discovery of the use 
of iron is the first step from savage to civilized life. The remark is just, 
bat must be received in a limited sense ; for there is an internal as well as 
external history; a history 6f mind as well as of matter; an intellectual 
civilization distinct from the history of nations, and independent of the 
combinations of beauty of figure and of color. What iron is to the animal 
nature of man, literature is to his intellectual condition. The former sup- 
plies him with the means of defence, enables him to overcome the debility 
of his organic powers, and endues him with factitious strength, as useful 
as that which nature has conferred. The latter preserves the acquisitions 
of the former, guides its operations, concentrates its usefulness, and enables 
him to avail himself of the achievements of genius struggling with the 
•inertness of matter, or fettered by the restrictions of ignorance and bar- 
barity. The history of literature is the history of the noblest powers of 
man.* There is a sameness in savage life, which affords but little interest 
to speculation ; and confines the investigations of the philosopher and man 
of observation within narrow limits. The scope of his abilities is narrow 
and contracted. The construction of rude implements, the provision of 
the necessaries of life, the strifes, collisions, and bitter feuds of hostile and 
ambitions chiefs, deficient in interest, because deficient in incidents ; the 
simple tales of love or the sombre stories of licentiousness, these form the 
material of the histoiy of nations, upon whom science has never beamed, 
nor hterature shed its renovating rays. In the relation of these incidents, 
there is no hittory of mtmi!, no account of the progress of intellect, further 
than what is observed in the ingenuity of mechanical contrivance, limited 
by the ignorance of the properties of things. But the invention of letters, 
preceded by the mysticism of hieroglyphic symbols, gave a new face to 
the world ; enlarged the subjects of knowledge, and changed man from a 
mere animal to an intellectual being. The hbtory of literature, from the 
invention of letters to the present day, involves all that is interesting m 
the history of man. To what purpose would the divine gifts of speech 
and reason have been conferred, unless the monuments of their achieve- 
ments should have more stability than could exist as they float on the 
recollections of a single generation. The animal nature of man might, 
so far as posterity is concerned* be considered the nobler because the more 
permanent part of his being. The stractures which his hands have reare^ 
though still amenable to &e laws of decay, would survive the shocks of 
ages, while no monument would exist of his immortal spirit ; no recoUec- 
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tion remain of that which distinguishes him from the inferior order i/ 
beings. Aee would succeed to age without witnessing any accession ia 
the ncids of knowledge. Traditionary lore, like the rays of light, wooliL 
Tary in its import as it passed from hand to hand, and one generatks 
could not be enriched by the acquisitions of its predecessor. Bat tki 
invention of letters has established a chancery by vrhich the acqnisitioM 
of one age have been handed down as a rich mheiitanoe to its sncoesBor; 
while the later age, like the posterity of an ancient iamily, has reyelled is 
the riches entailed by its ancestors. Such are the effect of literatm^ 
considered only as it enlaiges the fields of knowledge, and gives a wider 
range to the exercise of the intellectual faculties. 

But there is another and a more interesting, becanse more impoitiJi^ 
view to be ti^en of its influence, as it operates on the moral nature ef 
mankind. In the construction of implements of defence, in the arrange* 
ment of architectural convenience, in the pursuit of the ot^ects of sense, 
man is superior to some species of the brute creation, only ms his OGorponsl 
powers are better adapted to me<diaaical exertion. The bee, the beafo^ 
the ant, and other inferior orders, rival the most successful efforts of man 
in the construction of a halntation adapted to the respectiTe exigencies of 
eadi. But tkof operate by instinct, — kit labors ate the sng^gestions of 
necessity in conference with inventive powers ; and it is a corknis investi* 
gation to trace the gradations from destitution to comfort, from comfort to 
convenience, and from convenience to ease, and, in its proper oonnexioo, 
the moral influence of each upon the character of mankind. There it 
will be found that the vaunted nobleness of savage nature, the magna- 
nimity ascribed by some even of the present day, to me nncoltiyated states 
of society, are but the cliimeras of prejudice, or at least but erroneoM 
deductions from solitary examples. The history of literatore, will abun- 
dantly show that such mstances are but the taper in the dungeon, which 
appears the brighter from the darkness by which it is surrounded ; while 
In the improved forms of life, in those ages when the brightness of learn* 
ing has dispelled the clouds in the minds of men, and day has dawned 
upon the eyes of all, tlie aspen flame is eclipsed by brighter light* and is 
nnnoticed, because it is unfavored by the advantages of contrast. 

Laws owe their permanency to their consistency ; and their consistency 
is mainly to be attributed to a wise consideration of the exigencies of 
society, deduced from the operations of cause and effect upon Ske hnmaa 
mind. When history, therefore, is silent, their deductions must be made 
from a limited view of society; and, like all conclusions drawn from rm^ 
nous views, are likely to be erroneous. It is letters which eive a tongve 
to history, and provide it with a distinct utterance. It is letters which 
make th!e past a monitor to the present, and the present a guide to the 
future. 

The view which we have thus taken of literature is narrow and circinn* 
scribed. Indeed, the subject is as exhaustless as its objects are innamer> 
able. He must be dead to the most refined pleasures of which his nature 
is susceptible, who is deaf to the claims of literaiure to his attentaon, or m 
blind to the importance and value of learning. 
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Example 2d of an Essay. 
17hi Pleasure derived from the Fine Arts, hy the Artist and Common SpeckOorm 

The pleasure deriyed from the Fine Arts is doubtless proportioned to our 
capacity of appreciating them ; for they address themselves chiefly to the 
imagination and the sensibility. The mere pleasures of sense every man 
may feel ; but those derived from intellect and sentiment are more limited, 
and of a higher order. Hence it is, that the artbt feasts on his self- 
created treasures, and lives on fancy's imagery, whilst the hieroglyphical 
daub of a sign-painter would be more attractive to the common spectator 
than the hues of Titian, or the bold master-strokes of a Michael Angela 
Taste is a sentiment of the soul. It is a keen perception of the sublime 
and beautiful in art and nature. United with genius, it even creates to 
itself images surpassing human excellence ; objects which exist, perhi^M, 
bat in the painter's and poet's vision. Guido coveted the wings of an 
angel, that ne might behold the beatified spirits of paradise, and there- 
by form an archangel such as his imagination was obliged to substitute. 
How sublime must have been the vision which gave the object his im- 
a|;ination sought for 1 How intense the feeling which thus transprated 
him from earth to heaven ! 

To express the passions by outward signs is the artist's aim ; and we 
may add, his envied privilege. What delight to see the cold and gloomy 
canvas expand with life ; the dull void banished by the melting eye, the 
graceful form, the persuasive suppliant, the conquering hero! Every 
toaeh adds something to the soul's expression, till the enraptured painter 
yields himself up to the delightful contemplation of his new creation. " I, 
too, am a painter," exclaimed Correggio, with involuntary transport, 
while contemplating a work of the divine Baphael ; " I, too, am a painter." 
Such was the enraptured feeling which wouldl otherwise, have been chilled 
by the cold pressure of his wants and poverty. 

To common observers, the most beautiful painting may seem but an 
Assemblage of forms, and the most exquisite poem but doggerel rhyme. 
The higher efibrts of art produce but httle effect on uncultivated nunds. 
It is (as Sir Joshua Reynolds observes^ only the lowest style of arts, 
Tvhether of painting, poetiy, or music, that may be said, in the vulgat 
sense, to be naturally pleasing. Taste, and a just discrimination, are the 
results of education. The concertos of Steibell and Clementi would be 
jargon to the ear accustomed only to the monotonous tones of " Hob or 
Kob," and ** Yankee Doodle," nor would the admirer of " Punchinello," 
or "Jack the Giant Killer," be enraptured with the grace and dignity of 
an Apollo Belvidere, or a Venus de Medicis. 

That a susceptibi^ty and love of the sublime and beautiful are a source 
of happiness, who can doubt, that has seen the "Aurora " of Guido ? How 
rich, how sublime the fancy, which could produce so enchanting an as- 
semblage of all that is graceful and lovely 1 and how animated, how en- 
raptured, the feelings of him whom a refiy d taste renders capable of ap- 
preciating them 1 Dupaty's soul melted at tne view of Raphael s "Incendia 
del Boigo." He saw not, in that moment of enraptured feeling, a pictured 
flame, but th^ devouring element, raging, enveloping, and consuming the 
belpless and dequdring multitude. To look on such a production with 
total indifference is ImpossiMe. Apelles's critic was a competent jadgi 
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of tbe representfttion of a sandal, and Moli^*s old woman conld decide 
upon the nature of comic liumor; but it is the aitiat and ooonoisaotf 
aioDe« who can judge, appreciate, and feel the highest order of color, ido> 
dification, and expression. 

The portrait painter also claims our attention and gratitude. He who 
gives to our weeping eyes the form of the beloved and departed fnend; 
whose magic touch arrests beauty in its progress to decay, and whose 
pencil immortalizes the revered forms of the hero and the statesnian; the 
soul-breathing expression of a Washington, a Franklin, and an Ames. 

Painting may, perhaps, be said to be the acme of the arts, sincd it 
charms by so many various branches, and admits of such infinite variety 
of color and expression ; but let not the " verba ardentia " of 'the poet m 
robbed of their honors. The lyre of a Milton, a Cowper, a Bryant, and a 
Wordsworth, can never breathe other than harmonious sounds. Their 
words melt into ideas, as the objects of nature gather li^t and color from 
the sun. 

Shall we not allow the poet, then, his joys and honors ? Shall the 
emanations of his fancy shine on hearts cold and dead to its rays ? No! 
Through the tear of sensibilitv we see his power; we feel in the tender 
accents of the voice that trembles while it reads. 

Since the pleasures derived from the Fine Arts are so exquisite, both to 
the artist and spectator, it cannot be doubted that our sources <^ happi- 
ness might be greatlv extended by their liberal cultivation. That arts 
and morals are materially connected, there is no doubt Horace observes: 

** Ingenaas dldleisse fldeliter artes, 
£mollit mores, nee sinit eaae ferofl.** 

And could this spirit, this admiration of the beautiful, be generonslY cal> 
tivated, the genius of our soil mig^ proudly ascend the summit of* Flar 
nassus, Public favor is the most powerful stimulus to talent; exhifaitioDS^ 
therefore, of the best productions, both in painting and sculpture, will 
have a tendency to diffuse a general taste, and to inspire a spirit of emu- 
lation, from which the most beneficial results may be anticipated. liCt us 
not suffer the artists who now grace our shores to forsake us, for the want 
of that patronage which it should be our pride and pleasure to bestow. 
We cannot, indeed, expect to rival the treasures or the Louvre or the 
Vatican ; but from the exercise of native talent, and from the specimens 
of art we already possess, much may be expected. In the cabinets of 

}>rivate individuals in our city, may be found producdons sufficient to 
brm a choice collection for public exhibition, and it is to the liberality and 
patronage of their possessors that we look for such encourasfement as shall 
stimul^e the young artist to immortalize his name, and shed a lustre on 
his country. 

Example Sd, 

The Sentiment of Loyalty, 

Loyalty, in its primitive signification, implies fidelity to a kine. Hence, 
a loyal subject is one who prAnotes as far as possible the welfare of the 
kingdom, who assists in the maintenance of the laws, and in times of danier 
is ever ready to defend the life and honor of his sovereign, and to sacrifice 
himself for the good of his country. 

This sentiment is natural to the human race. If we analyse our varioM 
feelings and emotions, we shall find that the sentiment of love is one ol 
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the most poveiful panions which nature has impIantedJn the breast of 
mttn ; it is the most powerful, becanse, when excited ana kindled, it bnmi 
with an ard<Mr almost unquenchable ; it warms and spurs the whole man on- 
"ward towards the accomplishment of its object ; impetuous and irresistible, 
^t overcomes all obstacles which rise before it. 

The sentiment of Loyalty is one of the manifestations of this lore ; spring- 
ing from that noble source, it flows onward till it meets the waters ofother 
streams, which it deepens and purifies. 

Since nature has given to man this sentiment of loyalty, it will always 
find suitable objects on which to bestow itself. Man was made for love ; 
he must have somethinr to honor, respect, and admire ; something usually 
higher and nobler than himself; consequently, in despotic countries, honor 
and love are paid by a loyal people to their sovereign, who, being of a 
higher station, of a more venerated name, or of nobler descent than them- 
selves, is entitled to this respect. 

In our own country, we venerate the wisdom and prudence of our ances- 
tors, who, in framing the articles of our constitution, provided for the ^|ood 
of succeeding generations ; and, at the present day, when we see a citizen 
devoting himself to the service of his country with that patriotic spirit 
vrhich characterized our fathers, our affections are aroused, our lips send 
forth his |>raise, we hail him as the defender of the Constitution, and the 
vrhole nation rises up to do him homage. 

In England, recently, that loyalty, which for two preceding rei|^ had 
been slumbering, burst forth with redoubled vigor upon the accession of a 
female sovereign to the throne. 

At the beginning of a new reign, the loyalty of a nation is always openly 
and warmly exhibited. But on tnat occasion^ there was something in the 
fact, that tneir future sovereign was a vouthfnl and accomplished queen, 
which excited in an unusual (Kgree the hopes and sympathies of the nation. 
They haUed her accession as emblematical of peace and prosperity. 

In the feudal times, in the tinpes of chivalry and the Crusades, the 
knights were distinguished for their loyalty to the ladies of the court In 
those days, the fame and beauty of the lady inspired her champion with 
courage and strength, and man^ a battle has been fought -and many a vic- 
tory won, under this spirit-stirring influence of loyalty. 

Those were brilliant days for Europe, when chivalry stood forth in its 
might, and first gave birth to loyalty, — loyalty, which tanght devotion and 
reverence to those weak^ fair beings, who but in beauty and gentleness 
have no defence. '* It raised love above the passions of the brute, and by 
dignifying woman, made woman worthy of love. It gave purity to enthu 
siasm, crushed barbarous selfishness, tausht the heart to expand like a 
flower to the sunshine, beautified glory with generosity, and smoothed even 
the rugged brow of war." But how have we degenerated ? ** The age of 
chivalry is gone ; never, never more shall we behold that ffenerons loyalty 
to rank and sex, that proud submission, that dignified odedience, that sub 
ordination of the heart, which kept alive, even in servitude itself, the spirit 
of an exalted freedom I '* 

But though the sentiment of loyalty has greatly degenerated, it is not 
wholly extinct ; it is now occasionally expressed, but its flame is faint and 
flickering ; should it ever expire, it will go hand in hand with patriotism, 
and will expire with that faith which gave It life. 

To conceive truly what we should then lose, we need onlv reflect, that 
loyalty is the bond of society and friendship, it unites all the best affections 
01 the heart in one common cause, it holds a sacred place not to be invaded 
with impuaily, it is respected and honored by the old, and the stories of its 
valor delight the young, and 

*' Thongb well beM, to fools doth make 
Our fUth mere fblly, yet he thai can endiu* 
To follow with allegiMice a fallen lord, 
Doth oonqner him, that did hia maeter con'VMr** 
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COLLEGE POEM. 

Exaimple. 
The PUantm and Paint of ihs Sitielad, 

When eiiTioiis time, with unrelenting hand. 
Dissolves the anion of some little band, 
A band connected by those hallowed ties, 
That from the birth of lettered friendship rise, 
Each lingering soul, before the parting sigh, 
One moment waits, to view the years gone by; 
Memonr stiU loves to hover o*er the place, 
And all oar pleasures and onr pains retrace. 

The Student is the subject or my song, 
Few are his pleasures, -^ yet those few are slraa^. 
Not the gay, transient moment €»f delight, 
Not hurried transports felt but in their flight. 
Unlike all else, the Stndent*s joys endurej 
Intense, expansive, ener^tie, pure ; 
Whether oW classic phuns he loves to rove, 
'Midst Attic bowers, or through the Maatoaa gio«%— 
Whether, with scientiflc eye, to trace 
The various modes of number, time, and spaoe,— 
Whether on wings of heavenly truth to rise. 
And penetrate the secrets of tne skies. 
Or downwards tending, with an humble eye, 
Through Nature's laws explore a Deity, 
His are the joys no stranger breast can feel^ 
No wit define, no utterance reveal. 

Nor yet, alas ! unmixed the jovs vc boast^ 
Our pleasures still proportioned labors cost. 
An anxious tear oft tills the Stud^it's eye. 
And his breast heaves with many a struggling sigh* 
His is the task, the long, long task, f expk>re 
Of every age the lumber and the lore. 
Need I describe his struggles and his strife, 
The thousand minor miseries of his life, 
How Application, never-tiring maid, 
Ofit mourns an aching, oft a dizzv head ? 
How the hard toil but slowly makes its way, 
One word explained, the labor of a day,— 
Here forced to explore some labyrintii without eadt 
And there some putulox to comprehend % 
Here ten hard words fraught with some meaning lOuH, 
And there ten folios fraught with none at alL 
Or view him meeting out with points and lines 
The land of diagrams and mysoc signa, 
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Where forms of spheres "^ being giTen ** on a p^ane^ 

He must transfojm and bend within his brain. 

Or as an author, lost in gloom profound, 

When some bright thought demands a period round 

Pondering and polishii^; ah, what avail 

The room oft pacedv the^ang^h-bitten nail 1 

For see, produced *mid many a laboring groan, 

A sentence much like an inverted cone. 

Or should he try his talent at a rhyme, 

That waste of patience and that waste of time, 

Perchance, like me, he flounders out one line, 

Begins the next, — there stops — — . 

Enough, no more nbveil the cloister's grief, 
Di^lose those sources whence it finds relief. 
Say how the Student, pausing from his toil, 
Forgets his pain 'mid recitation's smile. 
Have you not seen, -^-foigive- the ignoble theme, — 
The winged tenants of some haunted stream 
Feed eager, busy, by ita pebbly side, "^ 

Then wanton in the coo( luxuriant tide? 
So the wise student ends his bus^ day^ 
Unbends his mind, and throws his careaaway. 
To books where science reigns, and toil severe, . 
Succeeds the ^Unring tale, or drama dear ; - 
Or haply in that hour his taste might ohoose 
The easv warblings of the modem muse. • 
Let me but paint him void of every caxe, 
Flang in free attitude across his chair. 
From page to page hi6 rapid eye along 
Glances and revels through the mf^c sone ; 
Alternate swells his breast with hope and fear. 
Now bursts the miconscions laugh, now fiedls the pitying tear 
Yet more ; though lonely joys the bosom warm, . / 
Participation heightens every charm j 
And should the happy student chance to know 
The warmth of friendship, or some kindlier glow, 
What wonder should he swifUy run to shai^ 
Some favorite author with sbime favorite fair 1 
There, as he cites those treasures of the page 
That raise her fancy, or her heart engage, 
And listens while her frequent, keen remark 
Discerns the brilliant, or illumes the dark, 
And doubting much, scarce knows which most to admire, 
The critic's judgment, or the writer's fire, 
And reading often glances at that face. 
Where genUy beam intelligence and grace ; 
And sees each passion in its turn prevail, 
Her looks the very echo of the tale ; 
Sees the descending tear, the swelling breast, 
When vice exults^ or virtue is distressed ; 
Or, when the plot assumes an aspect new. 
And virtue shares her retribution due. 
He sees the grateful smile, th' uplif tad afH, 
59 - 
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ThMd, needle, kerchief, dropt in ecstasy^^ 
Say; can one social pleasure equal this ? 

Yet still even here ixaperiect is the bliss. 
For ah 1 how oft most awkward learning yield 
To gTaoefdl dnhiess the nneqnul field 
Of gallantry 1 What lady can^endore 
The shrug scholastic, or the bow demnre 1 
Can tlie poor student hope that heart to gain. 
Which melts before the flatter of a cane ? 
Or, of two characters^ ^^ch shall snrpass, 
Where one oonsnks his books, and one his glaast 
Ye fair, if aught these censures may i^ply, 
*T is yours to effect the surest remedy; 
Ne*er should a fop the sacrsd bond remore 
Between the Aonian and the Papfaimn grore. 
'T is yours to strengthen, pohsh, and secure 
The rastie of the nund^i ndigBnutare;- 
This is the robe that lends yon heai»niy diansi^ 
And enyy of its keenetft iting diBarms, 
A robe whose gntce and richness will oubrie . 
The woof of Ormns, or tfie Tyrisn dye. 

To count one pleasure nnse, indulge my. inuse,— 
*T is frieadsyp's self,— what cynic will refuse 1 
O, I oould tell how oft her joys we Nre shared. 
When mutnal cares those mutual joys endeared, 
flow arm in ann we Velii^sered tfaroi^h the Tde, 
fjatiming to many a tnne-begniliag tate. 
How oft, irelaxmg from one common toil, 
We're found repose amid one eommon snula. 
Yes, I could tell, but 0,.tfae task how Tainl 
'T would but hMcreaee our feat amnoaching pain | 
The pain so titfiffing to astodenrs heart, 
Cou<£ed In tetlafismsnof woe, we part. 



XCL 
tnSSBBTATION. 

A dissertation is a formal discourse intended to illnsbnta 
a subject, and the term is propeilj a{>plied to performances 
of an argomentatiye nature. 

Dissertations are piindpaltjr em|>k>7ed on disputed points 
of literature and science.* 



Pan 



* See Benfley*s ** Disserta^Dn upon the Epistles of Phalarli," and De 
w's ** Dissertations on the Egyptians and Gfamese.^' 
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JExamph. 

On the Cauam whichy kidependad of their Merit, have amtribided t9 eU 

vote the anaaU Clauics,** 

The aQdent classics are elevated to a rank in the literature of the 
loild, to which their intrinsic excellenee cannot jnsti^ their daim. Ad- 
aittii^ this position, i^ch their most strenuous supporters wUl not denj, 
»ut unwilling to incur the imputation which a declauner aeainst dassidal 
earning must deservedlj hazard among its admirers, I shall attempt to 
how some of the causes that have united to produce this devation. 

The standard to whidi everj one primanly refers what he examines, 
3 the measure of his own power. That work is not admired which he 
ould equal or surpass. This standard, indeed, is soon extendad, and 
inrilar efforts of genius of oth^ ages are taken into the comparison, 
rhe barharism in which the world was inYolVed at the reyiyal of learning, 
nade the classics^ aj^ar to its restorers in an unnaturaUj strong and 
tazzling light. Possessing themselves few of the advantages (tf progres- 
Ive improvement, and destitute and ignorant of the resources oi the an- 
cient authors, they viewed their worn as the efforts of transeendent 
genius, which had completely penetrated And exhausted the mines of na- 
ure, — which none could ever after approach, and only the most exalted 
ninds comprehend. They applied themselves to the examination of the 
Teasures they had discovered, and burst forth into unrestrained admira- 
ion of authors from whom they had learned to think and to speak. 

All who have since justly appreciated the labors of these &then of 
nodem literature, liave conpunred in sentiments of gratitude and^ rever- 
mce to .their instructors. 

For a great part of the time since the revival of letters, those who aimed 
It the reputation of- scholars have been obliged to establish their daim 
[>y a Imowledge of the classics. The possessor of this knowledge ob> 
tained respect, and continued to cultivate it from the pride of displaying 
learning whidi was confined to a few, or from the ambition of excdling 
ill what constituted his chief or only distinction. This waiB necessarily 
the case when little other than classical learning existed ; and it lone^ con- 
Lliiu^, like the respect for hereditary succession, fix>m the habit oi P«y- 
ipg honor to what our predecessors deemed honorable. While prejudices 
were thus strong in favor Of the classics, few ventured to appear without 
their siopport, and most ttia<; was written tended to preserve and stiengthen 
their ascendancy. Eegarded as having assisted the first literary efforts 
of the majority of the learned men of modem times, and being generally, 
by the nature of their subjects, better suited than most other books to the 
comprehension of the young, the dassioi have long been presented to the 
infant mind of the scholar, when in its most susceptible state. They 
have thus occupied the most powerful prepossessions, and been allowed 
to fonn and constitute the standard of intellectual beauty and excellence. 
They have intimately insinuated themselves into the mind, at a period 
when uni«essions received are most lasting and most fordble. They 
have been connected with the tenderest and most pleasing assodations; 
with the memory of the sports and enjoyments of childhood, and the more 
affecting recollections of the attention of instructors and lundneM ot pa- 
rents. Those whom the youth was first taught to respect have been men 
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devoted to these studies, and employed to point ont their beauties, and to 
direct the jet unformed taste to their perception and just admiratioiL. 

It was under the guidance of such conductors, that the joang^ imagina. 
tion took its earliest flights. The first scenes of nadye simpli^atj and 
happiness it sketched, were amidst the classical rales of Thessalv. Tne 
first popular assemblies it regarded with ihterest, were those of Athens 
and Borne. The first battles it pictured to itself were fought under the 
banners of a Grecian or Roman generaL Whenerer, in after life and 
other books, pastoral scenenr, or popular commotion, or the tumult <^ 
war, presented themAelres, they brought back these impressions, were re 
ferred to these exemplan, and the justice and elegance of desciiptioo 
were determined by the eomparison. 

To this may be added the undefined sense of the greatness of an ob- 
ject at first imperfectly comprehended, which continues to display beauties 
and higher excellences tiie more closely and attentiyely it is contem 
plated. Tills quality, common to erery work of merit, nwst be paxticn 
larly exhibited in those, which, like the classics, are sufficiently intelligibkL 
to interest minds not yet adequate to tbeir ooniplete comprehension. 

I insijt not on the respect that we pay to antiquity; the records of her 
wisdom, though for ages deemed sacred, have long since been exposed to 
the gaze and scrutiny of the profane. Her voice is no longer listened to 
as speaking the language of inspiration. The charm that riveted atten^ 
tion is dissolved. Men of modem times affSect to reverence the dictates 
of reason idone. But the fact has not always been thus ; there^were times 
when the classics were respected merely because they contained .the lega- 
cies of ancient days. 

Inductive philosophy ha), indeed, tausht other precepts ; bat to those 
ignorant <^ these precepts, or impatient o? the long and weary path which 
this philosophy pointed out, some of the Greek classics offered to show 
a pleasanter and far shorte;* way to universal science. Having once em- 
braced the theories of the philosophers, they must have rejected with ridi- 
cule the pretensions of other books to competition with the works of such 
as genius has admitted to the secret ooun'Cils of nature. The works of 
the Grecian philosophers constitute, indeed, but a small portion of the 
classics. But how often are we, by our admiration of a favorite author, 
prepossessed in favor of the whole nation to which be belongs I 

But philosophy cannot boast herself; she is silent and contemplative 
and must borrow langnajge to communicate her inventions. Fhilosophi 
cal science forms the solid distinction of modem times. Ambitions men 
may use science as an instrument, but will not pursue it as an end. It 
is the ostentatious and imposing knowledge of the language, and of the 
arts whicb orators and poets have employed to sway the judgment by 
rousing the passions, ana will be sought after by these men ; and this 
knowledge they will find in the classical relics of Uie days of iniaginatioD 
and enthusiasm. 

But if these relics contain more of the fictions of a poetical age, of tie 
playful wanderings of the youth of human socie^, than of sober reasoii 
and thoughtful experience, why do they still delight the wisest of our 
thinking race ? 

Our attention, on opening a volume of the classics, is immediately wol 
hy the manly and striking manner in which every thing is expressed 
Thoughts are pursued with ease as they present themselves in language full, 
fordbte, and ^stinct We ascribe wholly to intrinsic'merit an excellence 
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o'wing, in a degree, to external drcumstances. In a language that hai 
been so many centnries written only, the ideas connected with each word 
liATe become long since determinately fixed. The attention is not divert- 
ed, by the numeroos indistinct images wiUi which eyery word of a liying 
langoage is necessarily associated ; nor is the mind liable to be misled br 
allusions to subjects foreign to- the one in view. The application of ea^ 
mrord appears strikingly appropriate and peculiar. 

In a Iivins language it cannot be thus. Where philosophy must bor- 
row the garb of ordimuy life ; when she must converse in the same dia- 
lect that is employed in the usual transactions of business, and which 
must present many images that are low and disgusting, and more that are 
ooramon, though she may please by her familiarity, she cannot but lose 
ibe charm of novelty, and tne dignity of elevation. Mafiy of the thoughts 
that seem admirable in the original of the ancient classics, cease to strike 
in a modem translation. They lose their siipple energy of expression, 
their innocence and delicacy of sentiment,^ and are debased by associa- 
tions with the grossness of sensible, or the meanness of- trivial objects. 
Hence it is, that though we may infuse into a translation from the classics 
all the sense, we cannot the grace and spirit of the originaL 

These are some of the causes to which the ancient classics owe their 
elevation. 'They are esteemed as having assisted the first efforts of re- 
viving literature, and contributed to the highest distinction of modem 
0<:holais. They were venerated as the bequest of antiquity ; they are 
still consecrated by their connexion with the pure enjoyments and tender 
affections of childhood. They are dignified by a lofty freedom from the 
imperfections of a fluctuating language, and ffom the analogies ai^d asso- 
ciations that combine obscurity and vulgar coarseness in a language 
which still continues to be spoken. 



xcn. 

DISQUISITION. 

A Disquisition is a formal or systematic inquiry into any 
Bubject by arguments, or discussion of the facts and circnm- 
Btances that may elucidate truth. 

A disquisition differs from a dissertation in its form and ex- 
tent. A dissertation may be more ctiffuse in ita character, 
and consequently is generally protracted to a greater length. 
A disquisition should be characterized by its unity. Nothing 
should be introduced but what is strictly to the point ; while 
in a dissertation any collateral subjects may be introduces 
which hay& a bearing upon the point to be proved, or the 
subject to be elucidated. 

29* 
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Disquisitions maybe ethical, political, scientific, or litemjf 
aoeordmg to the nature of their subjects. 

AK ETHIOAL DIBQITISITIOir. 

ExanipU. 
Tim tftrkt AppHoa/im of Marol B»ie9 to the Polity </ Siaia. 

We aU hold to the strict confinement of indiTidnab by die ndei of 
morality; nations |ire bat assemblages of indiyidnals ; why, tlken, siHRdi 
states M exempt from tiiese rules ? 

Omr rules of morality are laid down in the Kew Testament, as giten 
by Jesns Christ ; he appears to hare made no distinction between man 
considered as a single oeing, or regarded collectiy61y, as existing in stales. 
The spirit, if not uie letter, of his sayings, is in wot of the nnirersa) 
apptication of these principles; and it beonnes aU, who dispute tiiis po- 
sition, to take upon themselves the onus prdxatdL Ixt ns spend a few 
moments in the surrey of their objections. 

They say, in the first place, that the magnitude of fhe interest at stake 
pstifies them in resorting to chicanery, the mptnre of treaties, the cjpeB- 
mg of ambassadors^ letters, and many other honorable exploits. This 
interest is the welfare of the commnnity in worldly matters. 'Can it be 
obtained by diicanery ? No ! in tfie language of a most eloquent ¥rriter, 
** personal and national morality, eyer one and ^e si^me, dictate the same 
measures under the sam^ circumstances.'* 

Moreover, the oppK>nent8 saYfthat expedien<rp^ requires the deception 
commonly practised in national affairs, and laugh at the idea of any oth- 
er system. ^ Let those laugh that win ! " but remember that derimon is 
no proof of the validity of one position, or the fallacy of another. liOng 
enough has this world grovelled beneath pretended expediency, as if short- 
sighted man could better frame regulations for the future, than he who 
holds eternity within his grasp ; let us, if no others will^ rise as a nation 
and shake on the chain : let us stand forward in the pursuit of our best 
interests, for, till the influence of Christianity is combined wth that of 
philosophy, no system of policy can be perfect 

The Holy Alliance is the only instance in which this union has been 
attempted, and although the title has been branded as deceptive, yet it 
affords the testimony of the most powerful princes, that its object was 
just Having thus done awajr with the principal objections of our oppo- 
nents, we come now to a consideration of the benefits to be derived from 
a strict application of these rules ; time will only allow us to touch upon 
some of the most important, and pcant out their influence upon our rx>n 
dition. ' X 

^ The laws of the land first claim our attention ; not, indeed, as thef 
now are, based upon the narrow views of man, but fixed on the broad 
and sure foundation of morality. The Saviour has nowhere freed maa 
from his pbligation to attend to the interests of his fellow-man ; on the 
contrary, his especial command was, " Do unto others as ye would that 
men should do unto you." If this precept were observed in all the laws, 
we should no longer see kings oppressing their aabjecta, or men of 
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opinion rising to cnidi dKMe of aa oppotilc, in defiance of ereiy piJMl* 
pie implanted in the hunan breast 

Then it a spirit abroad in the land, which woold ftin do riritt) bet 
overdoes m its eagerness ; men actnated by it do not wait to see n their 
feUow-menfnUyoomprehiBad them, or Aeir object This is not tlie spiiJl 
of «r«A meiafit^, which makes its path as dear as the peilect daj, and 
ieocU the good man to consider not merely his own benefit, bat ako to 
relieve, as fiur as possible, the sitnation of tlie poorer dasses ; he would 
secvre their earlUy hapmness by the only sore means, firm and selntaiy 
lavm. In these timss it becomes every man to consider, that Jus iBJntnffr 
is sctanethmg*, when the wagoner m>plied his shoolder to the wheel, Ihb 
cart was dragged from the miiy uongfa. FarticnlBrly in this comtiy, 
where tiie poorest has an equal interest widi the most wealthy, is it necet* 
aary for all to cooperate for the saroort of right views m regard to tiie 
power cf laws over the governed. We have thns briefly adverted to the 
pc^ey to be exerted by tbi& state towards iti own snbjecti ; then ie yet 
ttiotner pooit ef view, the connexion existing between diftreni gorenk- 
rnents. 

In &e first place, natioBs mav be regarded as having tiie seme leeliage 
lownids one another with mdnridnals. The cfaicaneiy and firaad, pino* 
tised by states towards each other, has already been adverted lo; hot 
af|er a consideration of the relation of state and subject, the matter is 
again forced vpon our attention. Not only are these praetioes opposed 
to all morality, bat they would not be tcderated between iadindaals; 
and tbe man whose suspicion induced him to open letten, or break 
the bonds he had voluntanly given to anoUier, would be ejected fimn the 
lowest society. 

In the whole syBtein of international morality, there is perhaps nothing 
so unsettled as the roles for the construction of treaties, and yet the way 
seems dear. A treaty is neither more nor less than a promise between 
wo or more nations, commonlv for mutual benefit 

Mankind in a body have no higher interests than they have as indirid- 
nals; each member of society is anxious only for certain natund ii|^ts, 
and to insure these privileges to posterity ; these, we have shown, can oest 
be. secured by a strict ocmformity to moral rules. It is no argument 
against the introduction of this policv to say, it would not aucceed; on 
the contrary, we have every reason to believe jicrfcct success would crown 
the «Sbrt; the old reasons are vain and futile; let somethmg new be 
tried ; not a diplomatic, but a^bold daring, based on the prindples of di- 
vine justice. When this system of things is adopted, wars will be abol- 
ished; in the beautiful language of the prophet, "Men will tarn their 
swords into plou^hatcs and their spears into pruning-hooks, and learu 
war no more." These prindples, properly earned out, would dieck tht 
boundless ambition of mankind, and remove those petty jealousies which 
commonly give rise to Uie wanton destruction of God's creation ; i^ 
poet could no longer exclaim with truth, ** Devil with devil damned firm 
concord holds ; men onlv disagree of creatures rationaL" 

The common origin or war is from the pretended or real infinngem^l of 
a treaU^. How can this be remedied ? First, by bemg careftu before ^ 
treaty & formed. Second, by a firm yet respectful statement of *hj J»{J|; 
when one has been broken. A man of sound common sense, ^u^^ "^ 
a Christian spirit, is far more likely to fmnie treaties that will endure, 
than the wflydiplomatUt, whose aim is merely to make as much mouev 
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M he eaa for his eumti ' ^, regardless of the injnries he ma^ oomnii 
duch a xnaQ acts for a nation as he does for himself ; he carries into piae- 
tioe the precept, " Love thy neighbor as thyself." Many writers hsTt 
iDnched apon war, and mach &s been said, both for and against it; 
those of the present day are, however^ generally opposed ; and the Con* 
gress of MacioDS. which, bat a few years since, was ridicnled as an eman- 
ation from the Drains of hot-headed fanatics, is already occnpying tihe 
attention of Ae wisest legislators thronghout the world. 

What a blissfnl state of things, when all nations shall be at peace I 
when we shall see each pursuing its^own interest with benefit to the rest! 
This shall be the conseijaenoe, and not the cause of the universal sjprcsd 
of Christianity. The situation of our own country is particnlarly niTor* 
able for the application of its rules. It may, indeed, be urged, ttiat tfaej 
would not yet be appreciated : let tks then hasten the period, and not rest 
in the work of well-doinff, till all tribes and nations shall be brought to 
know their Qod, and his law. Onward 1 should then be the cry of eveiT 
moral man ; our time of action here is but short at the most, yet mua 
may be done, and is there one, who, with an immortal's happiness within 
his grasp, is too indolent to put forth his hand for it ? No4 that num is 
unworthy the name of republican, whose sole aim is self, who regtuds 
not his country, and his i«llow*men throughout the world. 

Let us, then, as a nation, stand forward for the introduction of monl 
precepts to direct our relations with foreign countries. The experiment 
IS new, but does not the interest at stake warrant us in ^e risk, if thoe 
can be danger, in preferring the dictates of conscience and •our God, tc 
the precepts of short-sighted maiL 



xcm. 

A DISCUSSION. 

A Di3cu8sion is the treating of a subject by argament, to 
<!lear it of difficulties, and to separate truth frcxn falsehood. 
It is generally carried on between two or more persons, who 
take- contrary sides, and defend them by arguments and illus- 
trations. 

Discussions are of sereral kinds, such as philosophical, literary, politi- 
cal^ or moral, according to the subjects of which they treat ; or c^loquial 
Hid deliberatiye, according to the style in which they are written, or the 
occasion for which they are prepared. 

Discussions serre for amusement, rather than for any solid purpose ,* 
tbfe cause of truth seldom derives any immediate bcn^t from them, al- 
.though the minds of men may become invigorated by a collision of sen* 
Ifanent 
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PHILOSOPHICAL DISCUSSION. 

JExample. 

PABT I. 

On the Expeditney of making AuSkonhip a Pr^hmmi. 

In modem civilized commnnities, a certain opinJon or maxim Is often 
prevalent, which, wonld we' strip it of the shroud of conceit and the glit* 
ter of cant, would appear nnwarrantable prejudice. Of this description 
is the objection so constantly urged aeainst the piofession of the author ; 
a man whom few will call their brother, the laughing-stock of the mer- 
chant's derk, and a laborer poorly paid in the world's coin. The broker 
seldom meets him on the exchange ; the usurer never chaffers with him 
on the mart ; the old man clinks his bags and shrugs his shoulders at his 
prospects ; the schoolmaster takes to trade, and presently rolls by him ih 
nis' coach, and, perhaps, worst of all, the bright eye is turned away^ and 
the fair hand withheld by one who can never be the wife of an au- 
thor ! This prejudice which I describe, was once common throughout Uie 
old world ; npw it is particularly- confined to America. Still everywhere 
the man whose pen is to be his support is thought a visionary, or an idler. 
The author s garret has long since passed into a by-word, and the gaping 
elbow has become the escutcheon of his fimiily. His poverty is a xind 
of 'general butt, and his sensitiveness a fair subject of caricature. I am 
aware, that I shall not speak agreeably to the judgment of most who 
hear me ; let us, however, examine fairly some of the errors which have 
led people to think authorship unprofitable and inexpedient. 

There are many persons, who, having neither the vigor nor refinement 
of mind to distinguish between what is material and intellectaal, would 
measure poetry by the yard, or fill a library by the bushel 1 To such, 
whatever yields the greatest amount of tangible, improvable product is 
the best producer ; unless mit^d acts openly, as a machine, they suppose 
it to be dormant, Let such piersohs first comprehend the purpose of the 
author whom they censure ; let tiiem learn; that there possibly may be 
higher motives of action than gold or silver, — loftier contemplations 
than those of the counting-house or factory ! And, although Uiis is a 
working-day world, and man must lalx^ for hire, let them thank God, 
that there iu*e men, who 'find times of communion with better thoughts ; 
and, but for whose speculations, and grasps at the infinite, these imort- 
sighted caHUers would be as lifeless as the clods on which they tread ! 
Coleridge says, with the enthusiasm of a genius, — ** I expect neither profit 
nor general fame by my writings, and I consider myself as- having been 
amply repaid without either. Poetry has been to me its own exceeding 
great reward ; it has soothed my afflictions ; it has multiplied and refin^ 
my enjoyments ; it has endeared solitude, and it has given me the habit 
of wishing to discover the good and the beautiful in all that meets and sur- 
rounds me." Urge such a man, if you can, to convert his " Christabel " 
into an interest-table, and limi^ his peace of mind by the rise-and fall of 
•tocktl 
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We of America complain, that we have no established literature ; ani 
until more among ns are willing to derote themseWes to the canse of lit 
eratore, we must be content to reflect the literary splendor of England 
Some of the brightest creations, indeed, of modem days, some cf tfai 
fairest creatures of love, and poetiy, and romance, belong to Amerio^ 
bat they are not very nmnerons, and, ten to one, our poet or novelist, like 
the poor author's garment, which was, " a cap by nigM, a stodung all tht 
day^ poxtn forth his strain after completii^ the routine of a pleaders! 
the bar, a bank officer, or political editor 1 Among the respectable and 
vitally important cares of professional life, literatm:e has a poor chanca 
of encoorufement ; the philosopher's speculations, or the poet'a theory, 
having nouing to do wita the brief or the dissecting knife. 

" Ims is the language," says the olyector, ^ of romantic foil j ; we most 
live, so let ns labor for &e resdiest recompense ; intellect will not sup- 
port Ufe, nor secure comfort" Such an one, be it observed, mistakes the 
ambition of the literary man. Without altogether neglecting, he seeks 
lomething infinitely better, than pecuniary ease. True, Goldsmith was 
needy, and Chatterton was driven to despair, and Otway died of starva- 
tion. But I do not believe that either would have foregone one sublime 
conception, or erased from his writings one maxim of sound mondity, to 
gain the wealth of the princes who n^lected him 1 A lying tombsfone 
tells the story of many a rich patron of their time, — their memorial9 are^ 
•* The Deserted Village," and ** Venice Preserved" 

I am not advocating that siddy,. sentimental, " kvo-in-a-eottage " kind 
of doctrine, which teaches, that mind is above ordinary necessities, and 
that the wants of life are not our common inheritance. But I do eontend, 
that the time is coming, and that it shpuld speedily come, in America, 
when a class of men whose wcmts are not extravagant, but attainable and 
refined, will meet with support The human powers are nniairlyand 
onprofitably employed, if turned to many different subjects ; and this 
truth should be better known in America. The lawyer has ah end before 
him, which only ^ life can attain ; so has the physician, the clergyman, 
and the author. Unite the duties of either two, and you ii^ure botn. 

Assuming, what we need not enlarge upon, the importaSnce of a high 
national literature, let any one observe, who are the supporters of t£it 
which adorns England. " Not those, he will find, who united two or 
three occupations 1 Goldsmith was a professional man at first, bat his 
patients were few,1and he soon became what he- was bom to be, an an- 
Uior 1 Scott never figured at the bar, and Sfaakspeare was an indifferent 
actor. The problem may be easily solved. Some minds are fitted to 
investigate by help of the data of others, and apply to God's wori^ 
their conclusions, and others are designed more exclusively to create; — 
a distinction rarely sufficiently observed. The author has no common 
work to perform ; he ^o womd instruct others, must untiringly imprvve 
himself; presenting no theories undigested, and familiar with tne wildest 
speculations. In America, and everywhere else, we want a race of think- 
ers; men who will keep. aloof from the eddy, which draws in politician 
and merchaat, and even the professional man, and give us the results of 
long meditation. The mere words are no part of an author's labor; they 
but represent long previous mental action. The silence of the study is 
to mature the observations of the world. 

Professional men generally appeal to their race only in one capacity; 
the author, by enlaiged views of life/and illustrations of moral tmth, maj 
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fw a great reformer. Yioe hu l<mg eaoqgfa nm riot; let the aatlior, bv 
fnoaldiiig passion to his will, make it of service to his race ! Is he a ph^ 
Losopher, — the wonders of the past, and the mysteries of die future, are his 
proyinoe. Is he a poet, — ^ the freshness ofnatore, the fiurhoHness of wo- 
nian, and the jpnrity of truth, nige him to a life of thought and medita- 
tion. His innuenoe spreads light about him; his pursuits soften his 
natare; he lores more neartily what is lovely, Mid is more ready to pity 
what is fraiL The world says truly, he is poor ; but what is that pover^ 

which gives wealth to one's contemporaries, #ad bequeaths an --*— ^^ 

to posterity! 



7%e Ej^peHoKOf <tf mtikmg Afgthanhip a iV^^Wsn 

Almost univerBal experienoe proves the pecunianr rawiid of iit^anM> 
labor to be but trifling. In the dirong of authors and men «f genins, we 
find only here and there a solitary instance of well-requited endeavors; 
and if, at the present day, it is not as formerly quite true, that the id^ qt 
an author must be associated with a narrow lane and an obseure giirreti 
it IS not because his reward is liberal, or in any d^ree proportionod to 
Ills merits. Individual instances may, indeed, be bion^t m>, to prove 
the suficess vHiieh sometimes attends literary pursuits ; bat for every Me 
that could be cited, who had basked in the sunshine of prosperi^, and 
enjoyed the smiles of the great and good among his eontempoiaries, wie 
could marshal a hundred of equal power and geains, depressed by pov- 
erty, and treated With indiiferenoe and neglect; whose only recompense 
has been the tribute paid to their memory and writings in after times. 

If we jute, then, &om the remuneration that has generally attended 
the labors of the author, we are justified in forming presages little flittter- 
ing to his future success. And, since fortune and genins are seldom 
found in companionship, what must be the consequenoe of omking au- 
thorship a pofession, of individuals devoting themselves to the cause of 
truth and latonituie, and relying on the gratitude and hrf^ of the public 
for supports It is useless to say what siMiitf fo the reward of the author, 
and to sj^Mk of the dignity and importance of the part which he aq8tain>: 
In the public drama, so long as we witness what is, and what Aa# been th« 
requital of liis labors. It is upon &cts alone, thst we must ground our 
decision. And with these before our eyes, must we not fear the conse- 
quences to Uterature, if its existence and progress depend upon the exer- 
tions of disappointed and iU-requited genins ? Consider the fiituation 
of that man, wlio, conscious of his own power, resolves to derote himaeM* 
to the pursuit of letters, to become an author. Supposing, as has beett 
the ease with thousands who bave preceded him, that his first aittempts w 
AUthor^ip are unsuocessAd. His expectations are disappointed ; tl'c 
promise of fame and of support is withered and blighted; me world )oqVM 
upon him with indifference ; a rival regards him with contempt; and jtl>0 
sharp and cold wokU of the critic ring in his car the knell of his first l*- 
erary offspring. If he acquiesces in tfie decision of his judges, it is c! v 
eonfossing his poor claims to distinction. If not, if he feels that time 
alone can pronounce the true decision upon his writings, there is yef i!f» 
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mort ftnr Wm, if he wonld obtain support from . the professioii which In 
has chosen, but to conform his writings to the popular taste. Follow thai 
man to his closet, and witness the struggles of his mind, the contest be- 
tween inclination and interest The one prompts him to follow his ova 
genius i to utter the dictates of his own feelings, to be true to his owa 
nature. The other sternly requires him to bow to the critics, to yield to 
ike dedsioli of tfie pnblie, and in future to lower his aspirations. It is 
here that we would most deprecate the evils of making authorship a pro* 
feaiion; thtft we would warn the young aspirant for Uterary disdnctioii) 
with means inadequate to his support, ag^nst trusting to tjae nncertaio 
nward of his exertions, unless he is willing to degrade his genins, and 
vnbstitnte for his own taste and inclinations, those of the capricions and 
^unthinking multitude. If, instead or relying upon the avails of anthcH^ 
ifaip, he looks to another profession for the means of subsistence, the 
thoughts of his leisure moments may be given to the world, without be- 
%ig mshioned and moulded by the opinions of other men. How can we 
eaqMCt one to preserve his individuality as a writer, if it mast be at the 

aiense of his mterests, his only means of support He that does right 
y from interested motives, cannot rank among men of the highest 
Bosal excellence ; nor can the author, who writes mainly with a view 
t6 his own support, be considen^ the most vi^lant guardian erf* the 
CMUe of truth and letters. 

Kor is this aU. When an author has resigned his right of self-gnidance, 
«ad has taken up the Ifxxde of writing to suit the public taste ; whose desire 
kLio write iriiat may be popular; the kindred desire soon manifests itself 
m increasing,, as fast as possible, the number of his works. Names are 
not wanting to prove, thai this has often been the case,- and- that) too, with 
tome of the most distinguished authors.. We witness it in the thousand 
ephemeral productions, that appear but to attract the public cariosity 
Ibf a momesti and then give Uray to works as worthless and short-lived 
AS themselves; justifying tiie remark, **that authorship immoderately 
employed makes the head waste and the heart empty, even were there no 
other "and worse oonsttjuences ; and that a person who sends away 
iluough the pen and the press every thought, the moment it oocors to 
htm, will, in a short time, have sent all away, and will become a mere 
journeyman of the printing ofiSce, a compositor ! ^ The cause of liter- 
ature is the cause of truth, and it^would be as unnecessary as unwite 
to trust it in the hands of those, who would support its interest, only 
so far as they coincided with their own. 

We would willingly join in the sentiment of Professor Henry, that 
**we need an order of men of lofty intellectual endowment, an intd- 
leotunl high priesthood standing within the inner veil of the tem- 
ple ^of trutii, reverently watching before the holy of holies for its divine 
revelations, and giving them out to the lower minbters at the altar;" 
but if this priesthood and their inferior ministers must become the ser- 
rants and dependents of the multitude, whom it is their great office to 
guide and direct, their power and their usefulness are at an end. The 
ihrine of truth had better be intrusted to inferior hands, or at once be 
desecrated and overtiirown, than become the sanctuary of hypocrisf 
and eiTor. 
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JSxampU, 

A LITEBAItT DI9CUS8IOK. 

COn« side onljr.] 

The Merita of the Butanes of Btane attd Lingard, 

Faise ounions in morality, or mistaken notions in philosophy, are not Im 
much to DO dreaded, as me wilful misrepresentations of the lustOriaik 
"Nollins addictos inrare in verba magistri." shonJd be the motto of every 
honest historian ; be his party in the riffnt or wrong, he is to state " the 
tmth, the whde truth, ana nouiing bnt we truth." Yet there is no one 
who nas f^reaUr inducements to misrepresentations than ^e historian. 
Partv feelings will lead him, not only to extenuate the guilt and apologise 
for the measures of his friends, but to exaggerate the misconduct of his ad 
Tersaries, and attribute every act of theirs to the worst of motives. Bnt, 
should he have the good fortune to be of no political party, yet the animosl 
•ties of the church are no less bitter than those of the state, and theological 
enmities are far more difficult to compose, since each religious sect believes, 
that the voice of its own partisans is, without doubt, the voice of God. 

Almost every histcnian has been influenced in one or the other of these 
ways. Hume and Gibbon, professine to be the enemies of all religion, have 
too often made their writings the cnannel of their infidelity, and thrown 
oat their doubts and insinuatibns on every opportunity. Hume, again, was 
led away by his love of kings ; he was too great a favorer of the doctrines 
of passive obedienqe and the divine right of kings ; too much of a monarch- 
ist to feel any of that ardor, which glowed in the bfeasts of Hampden and 
Sydney; hie consequently views with apathy every attempt of the people to 
be free, and considers every assertion of popular rights as an invasion of 
roval prerogative. 

i^either is Dr. Lingard free from blame; indeed^ we fear that he has , 
wh(dly forfeited the character of an honest historian; he has erred and 
greatly erred, from iiis zeal for his particular religion. Educated in the 
faith of the Romish church, he must naturally feel a love and a reverence 
for her Institutions ; a priest at her altar, and, as we hope, sincerely believ- 
ing in the doctrines which he teaches, he must feel a desire to defend her 
from the attacks and calumnies of her enemiesr But his zeal has carried 
him too far; he seems to think himself pledged to support, not only her 
doctrines, but the means she has used to extend these doctrines, and uphold 
her temporal as well as her spirituid authority ; every thing in the farthest 
degree related to Holy Mother Church is, in his eyes, sacred and inviolable, 
and the Popish miracles, the massacre of St Bartholomew, and the Gun- 
powder Plot, are as much entitled to defence, as the doctrines of transub- 
Btafttiation and the infallibility of the Pope. 

If the wish to do away the prejudices against his faith, and induce men to 
look with more charity upon the doctrines of his sect, furnished any motive 
to Dr. Lingard for wnting his history, he has entirely failed of his obiect by 
graspinff at too much ; he has lost the whole, he has weakened his side and 
-exposed himself to the ridicule and attacks of his adversaries. 

If he had merely advocated the doctrines of his church, and endeavored 
by fair argument to convince men of their truth, although we cannot allow 
an historical work to be the fit place for theological discussions, we should 
not have so much reason to complain. But when he espouses the cause of 
error, and virtually by apologizing for, if not openly by vindicating supports 
those measures, which every man's conscience must tell him Mmit of no 
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excuse, — when he defends the ehaneteri of those men whom the voice of 
all ages since their own has condemned to infiunj, we must either doubt hli 
sincerity or pity his understanding. People are now too enlightened to 
justify those means which centuries ago were emj^Ioved to compel men*s 
consciences. It is idle now to tell a man, that it will be doing God serriee 
to assassinate his neighbor, because he wUi not -hear mass, bow to the host^ 
and acknowledge the rope as his spiritual father. 

Dr. Lingard takes every opportunity to exalt the merits of those of lus 
own sect, and to speak in terms ofindiiSerenee, if not of dispara^^ement, of 
every distinguished protestant. While Cardinal Pole is the subiect of the 
highest encomiums. Archbishop Cranmer is passed as a man cl but little 
tiMUts, and less strength of character. While he in a mantiprr defends the 
eroelties of the Marian persecution, and vindicates the charaeteis of Bonnv 
aad Gardiner, when soaroelY the fires of Smithfield and the piles of BiSOej 
and Latimer, Hooper and Cranmer are extinguished, he complBtBS of t» 
restrahits, the Aims, and imprisonments, which, under Eliiiabeth, wa» im- 
posed on the Popish recusants. While ne magnifies every indiaoBStKm ef 
the unfortunate Anne BoUeyn into a crime, and would load ksr chiTiiBtsr 
with the blackest infamy, he extols the virtues and conceals the vices 4t 
llary Stuart, whose onlv virtue was her weakness, aad whose oaly mpokagj 
for crime her youth ana beauty. 

Whatever merit there may be in Dr. Liiw8rd*s History, eitiier of or^maJ 
ity and deep and extensive research, which he -claims, or of beauty of ttjit 
and pleasing narration, which have been allowed him, ail these, however, 
will Dv no means make up for the manifest partiality towards the CadMrilcs, 
and the constant prejudioe against the Protestant faith, which {wevail 
through the whole work. It will never be^a4>opnlar history; it may be 
read and admired at St Omer*s and Dovay, it may be fouud in the l£brarv 
of the scholar, but never, like Home, in ewr^ parior, and in the Imnds ol* 
common readers. 

When the historian strays from the truth, his work beooaws a uneve wotk 
of fiction, mheriting all the dulness of narration, without acquiring any of 
the liveliness of rcxnance ; it can neither instomet us like the one, nor amuse 
us like the other. Facts misrepresented, however they may be skilfully 
adapted to our particular prejudices, will always be like the flattered por- 
trait, which may gratify our vanity, or please us by the excellence of the 
coloring, but can never inspire us with taat interest that truth akme can 
import. 



JSheamph, 

OV A DSLIBBBATIYE DISClTSgtOK. 

PART X. 
*^LAetal Prmcqil€s om ajfedmg the Sirmy$k ^ Qo^emmt& dT 

rtie opinion that the strength of government consists in its being pliv«Miil 
as far beyond the influenceof popular commotions as possible, is oneofl«4:|s 
standing, and, when rightly understood, is, without doubt, peifeetly ooirect 
But I do very mnch doubt the correctness of that exposition of it, or rather, 
of thkt perversion of it, which teaches that the strength of a government 
.consists in crashing the energies of the people, and oonUnning them in a 
state of abject mental and moral degradation and darkness. Nay, I cnt.- 
twelve snch a mode of proceeding to be entirely incompatible with the 
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•trcngth of eoyernment. For, let as sappose the existence of sach a stats 
of things as Tibs just been alluded to. Let ns suppose a people involved in 
a barbarism the most complete and gloomy that the world ever knew ; and 
tii^t they are ruled with a despotism, compared with which the Ottoman 
despotism of the present day is very liberty. I allow, that so long as thej 
can be continued in a state of such miserable slavery and danmess, so 
iong will the government stand, and stand firmly. But who will answer for 
it, that the light shall never break in ? Who will vouch that they shaH 
never ronse from this moral lethargy ? Who is there that dares affirm that 
this Sionson, though now blinde<^ and shorn of his strength oppressed, 
mocked, insulted, will not at some future period, remote it may be, collect 
the force of his energies, and hurl down the whole fabric of tyranny on the 
devoted heads of his followers ? Station a guarid, if yon pleaseu in every 
honeej-'^et a spy over every man's actions; but tell me, of what effect 
"Win your guards and your spies be in restraining the current of men> 
^oughts ? Were they possessed of no other means of coming to a sense of 
tfaeir wrongs, the very circumstance that there are in the community those 
•who do not feel these wrongs, (the ministers of despotism,) this very circum 
ytance, I say, would inevitably, though it majr be slowly, raise in the minds 
of the people reflections on their own condition as compared with that of 
their rulers. It will then be but a short process for them to begin to desire 
better things ; and every one at all conversant with human nature, knows 
full well that when men once begin to 'desire in earnest it is not long ere 
the^ m&ke an effort to possess themselves of the object or their wishes. . A 
spirit of insubordination has thus arisen ; imd now tell- me, student of his- 
tory, tell me, politician, where will it end ? Let tyranny, and the illiberal 
principles which have hitherto prevailed, in hangh^ assurance of their 
own might, tremble, for their downfall is at hand. All the experience of 
all a^s shows full well, that when a people are once roused to a sense of 
uijunes, opiates more powerful than man can tell of, are required to lull 
them to a second sleep. 

If, now, there be any need of examples in proof of what I have advanced, 
I have only to refer you to the revolution which reouired the best blood of 
France to wash away the illiberal principles which had hitherto swayed the 
throne, — to tibe free states of North America, who owe their independence 
to the blind and narrow policy which had actuated the British monarchy 
ever since the days of the first James, — ^to Greece, the last strong hold, west 
of the Dardanelles, of those who once spread the terror of their arms from 
beyond the farthest stretch of the Caucasian range to the most distant 
shores of remotest Europe ; but whose oppressive and impolitic principles 
are now, we confidently trust, about to force them, a disgraced ana despised 
race, with a weak and irresolute ^vetnment, into a comer of the earth, a 
terrible monument to aH nations of the insufficiency of intolerance for the 
support of power. 

But, while in a government established on illiberal principles, there are 
the most formidable springs of ruin, I believe that principles, tne opposite of 
these, contribute, more &an any other cause, to the strength ana stability 
of government. It is supposed, of course, that the people are enlightened to 
the advantages and necessity of government in some snape or other ; and to 
suppose that they would be willing subjects of a power whose constant aim 
was to oppress and restrain their energies, to reduce their prerogatives, to 
obstruct their interest, and to hinder their advancement in moral and 
intellectual Improvement ; or, to suppose that they would become willing 
instruments of destruction to a government, which, keeping pace with the 
progress of civilization, and the spirit of the age, would secure to them 
every privilege, in as high a degree as would be possible for them to enjoy, 
would be to deny the very circumstance which has just been taken for 

Cnted, namely, an enlightened condition of the people. So far, indeed, 
n overturning the government, their main solicitude, unless their motive* 
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of conduct were straogelj at yariance with those which asnall^ actnata 
men in other cases, woold be as to the means of supporting it in its fhttest 
strength ; — so far rrom dSscardioff it, their chief anxiety would be lest otbet 
powers, jealous of the influence of such an example on their subjects, should 
endeavor to wrest it from them. 

It is, in fact, but the futile imaginings of a disordered brain, wliich see ic 
the effect of liberal principles any thing approaching to the dissolutioi^ of 
gOTemment For wnat axe liberal principles but a disposition to keep pace 
with the spirit of improvement which is constantly going on among men ? 
And, can any one, m his sober senses, aver that gooa government and 

Kneral eiviliaation are things so entirely incompatible, that the one cannot 
enjoved but at the expense of the other ? That vigor apd stability in 
national councils are ever, from their very nature, inconsistent with the 
prognu of the mind ? That if men insist on moving onward in the inarch 
of intellect, they must be content to sacrifide to this object every thing like 
a firm and well-regulated state administration ? And so, on the contrary^ 
if they wish to be preserved from constant anarchy and civil contention, 
they must be satiBfied to remun in barbarism and degradation ? Snc^ doc- 
trines are too monstrous to be harbored for a moment ; but yet, I def^ any 
one to deny that they are the doctrines of those who contend that liberal 
principles are incompatible with the strength of eoverpment. For myself, 
were such my belier, I would utterly discard all allegiance to society. 1 




turbed by that connexion with my species, which would, according' to 
these doctrines, involve my mind in ignorance and darkness. My name 
should be no more known among all mankind. I would live alone ; and 
none other should rule over metluoi the Almighty. 



PAST II. 

*^ Liberal Principki as affecting the Strength of Govemme/Oj' 

That the rights which nature has bestowed upon man may be protected 
and enjoyed, he finds it hecessafy to subject himself to laws, ana to part 
with sonie portion of his original freedom, for the maintenance of the rights 
and freedom of his fellow-men. The social systera^ of which he is a member. 
entiUes him to other rights, without which, civil liberty is not enjoyed, and 
the ends for which society was formed are not Obtaine'd. Those principles 
of government are liberal, which secure to man the rights of nature and 
of society. They are the principles which conduce to the happiness and 
prosperity of a nation ; but it has been observed by political writers, and 
the observation has been so frequently made that it appears almost an axiom, 
that those very principles have a powerful effect in weakening govemmenL 
Beason and experience confirm the remarlc. Though history has often and 
clearly proved to us that man is unwilling to be oppressed by man, and will 
not sacrifice his just rights, when the possession of them will not in)ure 
others, he has unfortunately seldom restrained himself from abusing as soon 
as he begins to enjoy them, till he finally subjects himself to oppression 
which he endeavored to escape. 

It is in their liability to abuse, that the great danger of liberal principles 
is seen. To enjoy their ndvnntngcs much precaution must be taken asnin^t 
their evils. Tney are liable to be carried' to excess. To establish the 
proper security, and to mark out the proper limits for them,- loem almcMi 
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^Impossible. The work will be imperfect The eztmples of ancient gor 
emmoats too plainly prove that it was so in them. Faction and corm^ion 
mrere the constant companions of liberty, continnall^r distracting ana en- 
feebling goYemment. Thej soon exerted their pernicious influence, when 
Athens began to enjoy that liberal principle, which rendered the voice of the 
people the law by which the^ were to be governed. That free principle 
which declared tfaie proud patnoians and humble plebeians of Borne eqmd, 
and gave the latter the enjoyment of public offices in company with the 
former, added not to the strength of flovemment. We find that tne interval 
of tranquillity was but short, and that the tumults of the people, and the 
oppression of ambitious citizens soon followed. Sylla was the favorite, and 
becsame the tyrant of the people. 

" So every scope by the hniuodeiate use 
Leads to restraint/* 

The principal cause of the fall of the republic of Rome, has been ascribed 
te the excess of power which the favor of the people too often intrusted to 
unworthy hands. 

As liberal principles idlow the people some degree of power, the. question 
may with good reason be asked, wnether that power wtll content them ; 
whether it will not be intentionally abtuMd, or imprudently exercised ? 

They are forgetful of the relation in which thev stand to each other; of 
the responsibility under which they are placed. Igncnrant or thoughtless of 
the benefit of the whole, which the privileges of each individual enable him 
to render,, they too rea4ily sacrifice the good of the public to their own paN 
tiality for some flattering dema^^ogue. They are not sensible of the true 
yalae of the liberal principle which is put in their hands, but they are fully 
«aware that they possesa power, and will misapply their possession to gratify 
themselves, at the expense of the pubUc safety, and the public happiness. 
Such is the abuse of the right of sunrase, an abuse to which the privilege is 
alwajv exposed, however well informed the people may be of the true design 
of society, and of the happiness which it is m their power to confer. 

We need not examine ancient history, and the imperfect ocpBtitutions of 
old governments, to be convinced that free principles will be dangerous. 
The nistory of later times will give us the same information. Will not our 
own days teach us the same lesson ? We have seen the dangers of the press. 
In the words of one a£ our own writerB. " Its freedom will be abused. It is 
a precious pest, and necessary mischier, that has spoiled the temper of our 
Jberty, and may shorten its me." 

Another effect to be feared from liberal principles, is a want of respect 
towards those who make and administer the laws. If the people are, 
directly 
submit 

They will be approved by some, and clisapproved by others. THere wil 
arise opposition of party to party, and oppression of the one bj the other 
The purposes of government are forgotten, while each looks with jealous} 
upon his opponent. There is none of that feeling of awe and reverenc« 
wnich ^e authority of an hereditary ruler inspires, whose cradle is a throne, 
of whose oppression it is dangerous to complain, and the success of resist 
ance doubtful. 

It is the foundation of the political theory of a distinguished writer, thai 
honor is the support of a monarchy, fear of a despotism, and virtue of a 
republic. The strongest governments place their security in principle! 
which awe or captivate ueir subjects. They take advantage of every 
mode which will excite terror or delight. The will of a despot bows down 
the victims of iterance with fear andtrembling, who hardly dare to kno^ 
that nature hashestowed upon them faculties and rights, which were givei 
for their happiness, or the strengtii of government is derived from a fotmtaii 
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of honor, And ecHMiitt in onameiits of liWw and mld^ 
croMot of nolnlity, or in the immmwnents by which men are dunned into 
■obmiation. We may, then, mv, thonch in a different sense from, the oom. 
nal, ** Amoiement is the h^ppmese of those who cannot thbdc." But m 
what does the strength of liberal goremmehts oonsiBt? In sometfaini; of fiv 
higher authority than the wiU of any mortal; in something more emiobtiBg' 
thin all other honor; in the only tme divine right of scwretSgnty, 1^ Tirtas 
•f thepeoplB, 

This is a strong foandaUon; bat is it not one wliich ia move to be desiied 
than expected ? It is little to the honor of human natore that the psineiple 
of fear has been fonnd to have a m<Mre po¥reif ol inflnence than the piincipie 
of virtue. Such has been the case ; and libeml principles, from fha wao* 
of power to preserve them in their purity, have too often produced effoeti 
which it seemed contrary to their nature to produce. Though they may 
be beneficial to themselves, they will be corrupted, unless were ia that 
degrae of intelleotual and moral cnitivation in the commiuiity which w are 
not justified in expecting. It is true, that there is little hope of virtae and 
learning among a people without liberal i^rinciples to encourage and sappork 
them. Some portion of fireedom is certainly necessary before virtae can be 
expected to display herself, and exert her mfluenee openly, and bafore the 
mmd can exercise to advantage the faculties with which it ia gifted. Bat 
does it follow that this liberty wiU always reform a commanity ? Liberal 
principles may be adopted too tnddealy, before the character of » people is 
preparod for ihem, and then, while they prodaee not the ha^pinaea wfci^ 
thev otherwise would produce, wiU create aaaiehv- or oppression. 

Thus it appeara thit sobm iaformation and virtue are required for tks 
protection of liberty. But, when friw principles are establisfaed, and Ibey 
are producing contentment, virtue may not be secured, ^ay not be pre- 
served. All ttie effect which fear has over the mind is lemoTed, and the 
faculties are roused to Ufe and exertion from a state dt tranquiUity, bat a 
tranquillity like that of the tombs. To escape ftom the tenror ef deapotisw, 
is a blessing; bat there is danger d the slavery of vice. Virtae is, indeed. 
encouraged l^ liberty to some forward to the Ugfat, and to exercise benalf 
for the benefit of man; but vice meets wiHi UIdb eneeuragement, and w3B 
readily seize its opportunity to gratify itself, and to exert ita corrnpting 
influence. 

The unfortunate termlaatioas of mai^ reirolations in favor of liberty, art 
to be found in the want of virtae and Imowledae among the people, who 
are conseauently incapable of governing themsMMs. 

Since, then, liberal principles have b^n so oonstanilv abased, naleas the 
pe(^le are, in a high degree, virtuous and enli^^itened, we must look ibr 
strengtji to the checks provioed against the abase of power in the s^taiafee 
departments of government; not to the ^agreeable, though po^sonoos pcsn 
ciples of liberty, but to the antidote which is oonstantily adminiatend 
against their dangerous effeets. 
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XCIV 

DISPUTATIONa 

Disputations are exercises in which pastiefl reaMo in op- 
position to each other on some questicm proposed. Thej are 
verbal contests respecting the truth of some fact, opinion, 
proposition^ or argument*. 

As literary exercises, they are principallj €i two kinds, Phi- 
£osophical, and Forensic Disputations. 

Philosophical Disputatioiis are those in which some philo- 
sophical fact, principle or theory is discussed. 

Forensic Disputations are those in which some legal, moral 
or political subject is argued. 

JExampUs 1. 

OV A POBBKSIC BI8PUTATI0K. 
FAST I. 

Whdhet Ptpuiar St^erstHUmt or EnHghiaited Oj^mtm^ he wtott fivmAU 

to iht growih of Poetical Lktratwe, 

FaUe ftQd superstitioii form so luge a part of (he gronnd-work of an- 
dent poetry, and are so intimately connected with that of all sacceediqg 
ages, Uiat a partial inyestigation of this snbject might lead us to yerjr er- 
leneous conclasions. From the bare copsideration of this fact, we mi^^ht 
be i&dueed to give assent to that opinion, which wonld make superstition 
indispensable to the production of poetry, and which would (hereby con- 
fine its progress to a certain period in the civilization of the world. We 
might as well, howerer, consider the dross as a constituent of the viigin 
gold, as suppose that the impcifcctions and errors connected with poetry 
were essentnl to the divine art 

Homer has left a monument of genius which will be read and admired 
by remote ages yet to come ; but will it be looked upon as one of those 
prodigies of former times, the history of which alone remains to them, for 
whic^ in Iheir time, they can find no parallel or counterpart ? Will, then, 
his poetry be viewed as the production of an art peculiar to former aces, 
but in Uiose times unknown ; a shadow, an illusion, which has yanished 
before the increasing light of civilization ; or will it not rather be admired 
and venerated, as one of the earliest fountains to which posterity can trace 
the magnificent stream, which, in their age, may be exten(hng its healthy 
and invigorating influence through all the channels of society 1 Yet the 
idea that superstitious opinions are essentially important to the production 
of poetry, wonld exdude the possibility of any great progress in the art 
Since error must gradually disappear before knowledge and civilization, 
and since superstition must vanish wherever Christianity sheds its blessed 
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hiflaence, It follows, that poetry mast, some day, in the progress of tke 
world, be seen in the dechne. The possibilitj of this, we should be at 
willing for a moment to admit Poetry is not the pecaliar chaiacteiiatie 
of a mde and imperfect state of society ; it is not a plant which can \bnn 
only in the soil of i^orance ; on the contrary, an art, which I do not sst, 
keeps pace with die improvement of society, but is destined rather to precede 
it; to De, as it were, man's Guide to indefinite advancement. In proof of 
our position, we need only refer to the elevating influence of poetry itself; 
an influence admitted by all, and one which every breast has more or less 
experienced. The poet's influence is through the feelings, and, as man 
kind in their nature have been, and always will be, essenUally the same, 
the true poet, in the exercise of his profession, has the key to the sensiUli* 
tics and affections of his fellow-men ; when he touches the strings of his 
lyre, it is only to produce those notes with which every bosom uirobs ia 
unison. It becomes, then, an easy task for him to instruct and to elevate, to 
call man away from the absorbing influence of worldly passions and pur- 
suits, to a view of what is most elevated in h|s own nature, and most noble 
in the creation around himi, to wean him from the present, and fit him for 
the future. This exertion of a refining and elevating inflnence is a pre 
rogative of the poet admitted by all ; but must, we also believe, that, when 
he is most successful in his glorious ofiice, he is at the same time dimin- 
ishing the power and will in his fellow^men to appreciate or conntenanoe 
his works. '^ 

The poet's peculiar liberty and privilege is to give free wing to his im- 
agination ; a liberty allowed by every one. In poetry, indeed, we look 
for fiction, though its legitimate object be truth. Popular, superstitions, 
therefore, afford an easy and ample subject for the poet's pen, iud^ idwajs 
must, to some degree, enhance the beauty and attraction d his woiks. 
For what are popular superstitions but the dreams of the imagination 
perhaps the fantasies of the poet's own brain? It is asserted by some 
writers, that the Greeks were indebted for their, mythology to the writings 
of Hesiod and Homer ; that their religious notions were vague and nn- 
setded until the. fertile imagination^of their poets devised for them a syt- 
-tern of worship. Indeed, we may safely believe, that a great proportion, 
if not most of the superstitions, which nave prevailed in the world, have 
sprung into existence at the poet's calling. When this is not the case, 
they owe their origin to the disordered imagination of some less^-gifted 
mind. From the wonders and beauties of nature, then, one of the poet's 
most fertile themes, he can no longer receive inspiration^ when the float 
ing visions of superstition no longer surround them; when belief in that 
which ignorance, or the fancy of former poets, has generated, has been 
resigned for more rational opinions. The genius of poetry forbids such a 
sentiment. Does the flower which has blossomed and faded from the 
creation become destitute, in the poet's eye, of poetical associations, be 
cause he cannot credit the imaginative belief of ancient bards, that Floi* 
has it in her care, while the sporting Zephyrus fans its petals, parched by 
the mid-day sun? Is the distant planet less worthy a place in the poet^ 
thought, because its secret influence, whether good or evil, can no more 
be credited ? Does ^ old ocean " lose any of its sublimity, because it is no 
longer, even hi the poet's mind, peopled by the Tritons, Nereids, and 
father Neptune ? Such, and like notions, were the themie of ancient poets 
and their countrynien gave willing credence to their tales. The modern 
bard might as well stalk the streets in the toga and the buskin, as bring 
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ito his lines the dreams of heathen m^rthologj. Yet he is not aream^ 
cribed by luurroir bounds, becanse- he may not follow, in the regions of 
idlagination, the wild excursions of the ancients, or beamsc his own Ught 
mcy may soar no higher than less active reason can accompany her. 

The true poet, so fax from repairing, will decline the gnidanoe or dic> 
ition of his predecessor. It is his office and his pride to present his sid>- 
ict in a norel and interesting yiew ; to shed upon it new light, and invest 
. with additional attractions. If we admit tnis, we need have no iqipre- 
ensions that the muse will be invoked in vain, though she may not be 
suited, as in former days. 

We would not willingly detract from the merits of ancient poetry, or 
lat of any bard that has yet dawned upon the world; but as we would 
ot limit the progress of any art or science by the advancement which 
ley may have reached in former times, so we would not circumscribe the 
divinest oi all arts *' within the narrow boundary of a few centuries in 
le world^s iahsocj. 



PAST II. 



Whether Popukw SupentUiont or Erdi^ened Opinion be moti Jmorabte 

to the grotoUi ofPoe&cal JjUeratwre, 

'* Good sense,** says Coleridge, *^ is the body of poetic ^nius, fancy its 
apery, motion its life, and imagination its soul," — and it is the remark 
' one who had learned to analyze with exactness the feelines of the poet, 
et us see how well examination justifies the definition.- We may con> 
ler the subject under two heads : — - Ist Do superstition and enlightened 
>imon united promote poetical literature ? 2d.' If they are not capable 
being thus united, do our ordinary occupations promote that literature ? 
The first point we shall not strive to establish. Popular superstitions 
e very few at the present day. Intelligence is widely diffused ; books 
id readers are multiplying, and enlightened opinion is setting up a very 
de dominion. It is now thought impossible tor superstition and educa 
>n to exist together. Then are our ordinary occupations, in the second 
&ce, favorable to poetical literature ? Admitting that enlightened 
inion is gaining the ascendency, let us see whether it favors the imagin- 
ion, — whether a prevailing shrewdness, and the common afiairs of life, 
Q sufficient, without the aid of superstition, for poets and novelists. 
Life is made up of realities ; our wants, though continually supplied, 
3 continually to be supplied. The atmosphere of the world is the chil- 
g atmosphere of reality, exertion, and disappointment There is little 
etry in common life; little poetry in unrewarded exertion, or unde 
"ved oppression, or disappointed ambition. Yet these make an essen 
I part of Itfe, and they are precisely what give such a matter-of-fact, 
poetical tone to most minds. How many feel, as they follow where 
sir duties direct them, any thing of poetry or romance ? Are not all 
;heartened at times by the plain realities of their lot ? Notwithstanding 
my happy connexions, we sometimes feel ourselves, both as individuals 
1 nations, too muth fettered, and want something to delijrht and cn- 
ble, as well as keep us alive. This deficipncy is supplied by the emo 
ns springing from popular delusion ; which, stealing like a mi^t uvct 
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the picture before u, eoAene tlie wbde laadseape. The restrainti M 
societj mmj fetler poetic genioB, but the irinon sad tlie fiKnlty divine c» 
cnmstaDces cannot entirelj reprees ; whenerer it is embed by the wodi 
popular gn p e r st itto n frees it from its bondage, and kindles again tia 
trampled spazk. 

Wiiat we degrade as sup eis tition , is, in tnitih, die Terr ecnil of poetry, 
and no more separable from it than sool from bodj. It may fail of itt 
object, and make gross what onght to be pure, bat the apirii that would 
condemn superstmon on such grounds, would spurn a picture of the 
Madonna because the same penal might hare delineated a vixen. Super- 
Btition springs from the imagination and fancj; poetical litoatnre is 
directly addressed to diese powers of mind, and cannot floorish without 
them. Philosophy and history are not d^>endenA on them ; if they state 
^ fiusts, and draw just condusions, their ends are attained. SnpeistitKm, oa 
^the contrary, is an embodying of the grand, the tender, ihe terrific^ aM 
suits the mmd, ^the creating, as it were, a world of passions and pemep' 
tions too spiritual for conmion life, and yet too natural not to be exerciaed. 
Now, is not all this poetry in its true sense ? 

Eyeiy imaginatiTe or snpersUtious nation has abounded in poetical 
literature, 'nieir peculiarities of thought assist the author, besides cahi- 
vating the taste and exercising the imagination of the reader. The sno- 
oess of modem poetic literature, notwit^tanding our want of superstition, 
is not unfayorable to this view. A change has been effected in this khid 
of writing corresponding to the extension of education. The novelist now 
draws from human nature rather than superstition ; formerly matenab 
- were abundant and fanciful, but they were not employed with disoneticm 
Perhi^Mthe maffnifieence of Milton will be adduc^ as an instance <^ik> 
superstition in toe author, and requiring none in the reader. Bat MiZtona 
adorn every age. Milton's poetry has been compared to the ocean. ; and 
although the ocean is sublime in Us own native grandeur, yet the beant^ 
of the inland stream — the lesser poetic strain — is increased when li 
sounds through the hidden ravine, and is overshadowed by the dark 
foliage of supentition. 

Observe the untutored inhabitants of the mountain,-* where the link is 
shortest betwe e n nature and nature's God, — where every cliff is invested 
with some popular legend, and eveiy vidley and lake and hill-top may tell 
some tale of &ncy, some dreaming of speculation, — observe these, as 
they pay there the vows of a wfld superstition, and do jroOr not contem- 
plate the very essence of poetrv ? Is there no poetry in snpastition ? 
Then bid Madbeth and Hamlet be fmotten, and consign " the Wisard of 
the North " to an unheeded tomb. Cul the dreams of his fancy the fol- 
lies of disease, and pity them. If we.deny the poetical nature of supers 
stition, what shall be said of those places where the genius of Scott has 
revelled till it has hallowed the very traditions of ignorance 1 Can we 
make powerless the wand which, in ShiJtspeare's hand, called th^ mur- 
dered to the banquet, Uknssed the guilty conscience, and urged the ir 
resolute to revenue 9 

A good proof that mere enlightenment does little for imaginatiTe 
writers, may be found in this country. We are wanting in popular 
legends, and, be it said wiUi deference to wise opponents, wanting in 
poetical literature. Our poets and novelists are few, and feel too little the 
mspiration of an American home. Our national character may be the 
better for this ; but our pursuits have made us, as a people, vastly unpo 
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■ fticaL TUB ifl nadlly tooramed Ibr. We liftTe bam aoeoitomed hom 
w Jttildhdod, and still oonliiiiie, to regaid chiefly wl^U ie neoeitfary in ike. 

•interest and thrift aie graven on erery thing in America; the wwrei and 
-.jbfi 'Winds are nnwelcome without the expected gain; and the cuff and 

jfeream, however beantifiiL are nneonnected wiu snperstitioas legends 
rOo not ttie words of one or our poets apply to many of his oonntrymen * 

** Tbm thwA who holds It heresr to think, 
Who lores no mnslc bat the dollar's elmk. 
Who IftUKbs to tcorn the wisdom of the mbooIs, 
4?^ deems the first of poets first of fools, 
' who nerer foand what good from sclenee crrw, 

-Bare the ynmd trnth that one and one are two. 
And marrels Bowditch o*«r a book should pore, 
Unless to make those two tarn Into Ibar ; 
Who, placed where Cateklll's Ibrehead areets ttw «ky» 
OfteTes thatsneh ouarries all unhewn shooldilii. 
Or, caslnf whare Niagara's torrents thrffl, 
fitmalms, * A monateons atwam to tnm aiamt * ** 

Tes, ereB At dde mooient is the demon ofntilitarianism throwin|p his 
bonds anmnd tibe eatatact of Niagara, — to scoop with a clam-sh^ the 
Wicked, waste water, and sidistitate for the torrent's roar, the soul thxili> 
lii^ music ofthe dapper to a grist^nill 1 If this is plain common-sense^ 
it is not poetry. Tnite, a few of the red man*s race remain to.w(mder at 
the taste which can so misuse their eottntiy ; but their spitit has been 
broken, and th^ ate st gang ew in tiie land. 

What, tiken, is the .use of pqmiar siq)erBtition 1 Not to Und man to a 
reverence of Ibtt^, nor to exact undeseryed admiration, but to soften his 
nature, by ezsrasing some of his hig^Mv powers and wnsiHIitwfi and thns 
mslke mind mSnisler to happtness. 



PHILOSOPHIOAL DISPUTATIOir. 

COaa tfda only ti pnaanied.] 
Whether BUeUecivglInq>nvmentUfiuHn^ 



Every age ttid every nation has its distinguished men. It hiM had its 
heroes, poets, oraton, philosopheis, and statesmen. Whether we go to 
the abodes of civilisation, or to the haunts of savages, we shall find men 
niu) are properly &e master spirits of their age, and who are destined to 
give direction to the opinions and actions of their fellow men. This ai-ises 
from the very eonstitntion of society, and each of the several classes of 
which it ie eoonosed ore in some degcee dq»endent on each Other. 
The fame of the nero depends on the historian and poet, and, in retnm, 
the achi e veme m s of the former afford the most fertile themes for the 
latter. Some periods, however, are more favorable than others for the 
devdopemetit of a particular khul of talent The ancients recc^g;nized an 
iron, a bronze, and a golden age, and no inqmrtial reader of history can 
^oubt tfie justness of sudi a dassification. The golden age was the see 
when Uterature and the arts flourished, when dvilizatioo had gained the 
ascendency over barbarism, and when the rights of the individual had 
b^|[ttn to be Tespected. 
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There is, nnfloobfeedl^, an opiiiion preTtlent, that intidljectaal impiofi 
meat is unfatonble to the imaginatioD, — • tluU the reasomng poirer 
cannot be caltiyated wiUioat impairing it Bat such an opinion has m, 
foundation in fact, and is entitled to no more respect than a thoiMani 
other notions that are handed down from age to age, and are regarded ai 
true. The enemies of free eoremment tell as, that learning caoaot 
flourish where all are acknowledged free and equal ; that leaned men 
cannot grow up except in the sunshine of royal favor; and that relig^ 
cannot work its benign effects except on an ignorant community, and 
wider the guidance of an established church. The different relatiTC pro 
gross of the sciences and works of imagination can be aocoonted for widh 
out having recourse to the theory above mentioned. A science is nothing 
more than the combined experiments and discoveries of men in all agea, 
while-a work of imagination is, to a certain extent, the work of a sij^ 
person. The philosopher can begin where Bacon and Newton kf t A' 
but the poet must begin where Homer began. 

There is another cause for the prevalence of this c^inion, in the oio- 
neous view taken of the works of an uncultivated people. That wiU, 
figurative language, which arises from its barrenness, is often thoi^fat to 
be conclusive evidence of a lively imagination. As cirilization advances, 
that wildness and extravagance disappear; as language . becomes more 
copious and fixed, those bold figures are no longer used. Bat does it 
follow, that the imagination is less lively ? That that fiEumlty, on whidi 
our happiness so essentially depends, is thus impaired by the very means 
by which our good is promoted ? ^It cannot be. The God of nature, who 
made ** wisdom's ways, ways of pleasantness." did never decree thaut the 
improvement of the intellectual should darken tiiat faculty which is truly 
the mind*s eye, and through whidi the past as well as the futore, and the 
absent as w^ as the present can be scanned. Imagination does not coo 
fine itself to earth, but 

"Tired of It 
And this diomal tcene, she springs aloft 
> Throngb fields of air, pnrsttes the Ajing storm^ 
Bides on the rolieyed ilflrhtnin«-throngh Uie heavens. 
Or, yoked with whirlwinds and the northern blast. 
Sweeps the long track of daj. " 

Should we grant that intellectual improvement was unfavorable to 
productions of the imagination, then we should no longer look for the 
oest works of that character among, a civilized people, but should seek 
them among our native Indians, or the Tartars of Siberia. MVe should 
apply tiie same rules to individuals as to nations. ' The least cnltivated 
minds would be the most imaginative. We should look to iJhem -for 
bolder flights than to Milton, Pope, or Byron ; the absurdity of ^hich is 
seen by the mere statement of it, and the principle, is un^oi^y of serious 
argument History as well as common sense refutes it VHio of those 
bards whose works are as immortal as the spirits which produced them 
had not a cultivated mind ? Which of them did not find their imagina- 
tive powers increased by intellectual improvement^ Though the age 
of Homer was an age of comparative darkness, yet the san of literature 
must have shone on Greece, or the inspired fountains of poetry woald 
have been frozen up. He never would have sung of the heroism of his 
countrymen had not their feelings responded to his. He never wooU 
have written with that correct taste which all succeeding poets have da- 
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Higlited to imitate, had not reason already nnder her control the wildneei 
and extravagiEuioe of the untutored mind. 

Oor own age bears ample testimony that intellectaal immoTcment 
does not destroy genius to produce, nor diminish desire to read works of 
hnagination ; for there neyer was a time when so mucb fiction is written 
and read as at the present. Poetry is no longer the langna^ of history 
and oratory, but it is what it ought to be, the langnage of imagination, 
clothing in its Tarious dress human passions and anections. Jn proof of 
Ibis Tre need only refer to that giant mind whose ]>owers haye been so 
successfully employed in the world of fiction, making an almost entire 
revolution in that department of literature. He has shown that the bold- 
est fiights of the imagination are not in the daricness of night, but in the 
cieskx sunshine of day ; that as civilization advances, and the human 
mind makes progress, so will aU its powers be strengthened, and all its 
faculties be enlamd. Science offers to us new realms, and the astrono- 
mer, as well as me poet, may picture to himself worlds moving round 
jn one harmonious whole far oeyond the reach of mortal view. 

The obscure and the uncertain may be necessary for a full exercise of 
the imaginative powers, but of this there will afwaya be enough until 
. the whole field of knowledge is explored. In truth, with the advance 
of knowledge and science, mystery does not diminish. New wonders are 
eontinnally unfolding themsdlves, and as the field of vision is enlarged, 
other views are presented ; there still remains beyond the visiUe and Am 
oeitain. the invisible and mysterious. 



xcv. . 

ORATION. 

An OratioQ is a speech or discourse composed according to 
the rules of oratory, and spoken in public ; or, it may be de- 
fined a popular address on some interesting and important 
subject. The term is now applied chiefly to speedies or dis- 
courses pronounced on special occasions, as a funeral oration, 
an oration on some anniversary, &c., and to academic declar 
mations. 

The term oration is derived from the Latin oro, to beg or 
entreat, and properly signifies that which is said by way of 
entreaty. 

A speech is in general that which is addressed in a formal 
numner to one person or more. A harangue is a noisy, 
tumultuous speech, addressed to many ; an oration is a sol- 
di 
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emnipeediferaiijpaxpofle. An address is an^ 
or wxitten iraa one person or par^ to another. 




A ngolar vnAm eomiats of n parts, nam^y : 

1. Tbft «soidiiiiii or inlrodiictioii, whidi is deagned to gam tlna att» 
tion and good wfll of Hm bearen, and render them open to peraaaaion. 

8. The itating or ditiskm of the subject, in iriuch is ei^fessed wbti 
he object of the speaker is, or iN^iat he designs to prove or to xefttto, what 
docdine be mtendn to incalcale, &c. 

S. The nanatUm or ez|dicati(m of facts or opinions oooaeeted iridi 
thesi^ect 

4. The leaaonf ng or aiyiments. 

5. The paretic part in whidi an attempt is made to interest the fed- 
iflgs of the hearers. 

e. The ooliolnsion, bi which a general review may be made €xt what 
has been prenoosly said; and the ii^erences drawn ftom the azgumcnti 
mar be ^Kstinedy stated. 

It is by no means necessary that aU of these parts sbonld be indaded 
in an ora&m. Mndi depends on the nataie of the snbject, and what the 
speaker has in view. Bat in listening to a perfonnance of tiiis kkid, it is 
expeeled that liw mfaid^iU be informed, the reasomne powers exercised, 
Ae Imagfaiation excited, and the taste improved. The subject ahoold 
be one which requires a statement and elucidation of interesting facts 
and principles ; a course of calm, dignified, and persuasive reasonii^. 
At the same time, it should allow of fine writing. There shoold be op- 
portunity for description and pathos, for historical and classical allnsioos 
and illustrations, and for comprehensive and ennobling views. It should 
admit also of unity of plan. The style should be elevated and elegant; 
the form of expression manly and dignified, and at the same time char 
acteriaed by force and vivacity. The ornament should be of a high kind 
—such as ennobles and exalts ^ subject Diffuseness is likewise 
desirable. 

JEjBampie Itt. 

OF AH ENGLISH ORATION.* 

One of the h^piest, as well as most useful, improvements which 
the Bodal system has received, since the earliest congregation of savage 
IHe, is die aiirisicn oflaJbor, While it insures to ns the greatest profit at 
The least cost, and enables the labor of each to contribute most emctoally 
to the advantage of the whole, it introduces among men such a varied 
of classes and conditions — it parts out the business of life into so many 
and various lots, as mav satisfy each peculiar bias, imprinted by nature 
on the minds of indivicraals. The great worid has many mansions. In 
one, there are the tools of industry and the bread of care ; in anotheiv 
the hnfignia of power —* the diadem, the mitre, and all the aching luxury 
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o^" tiiRMin; lA ft third, is bmig vp the mflidiiig hnrel of ^ Miiw,irhiek, 
AS ""it plttdcs lOl gaw its way,** lets vs not behold the cold neglect M 
stanriiig penury which too often await it; — one loofceth ont vpon tbe 
i^reen fields, with their blossoms, their fall ears, dieir bending branches ; 
and another looketh oat npon ike broad sea, with its tall ships and its 
cxmning merchandise ; — all these, and many more, are wide open before 
vts, and it requires but oar own volUion, to decide Irhere we wiU enter in 
and abide. 

Among the manifold professions and employments of life, howerec 
tliere is much else, beside natoral bias, to infloence a man's choice. The 
unyielding necessity of gaining a UveUhood, binding npon most of ns, is 
Ample secority that no one of them will be left vacant Lidostry, like 
i^ealth, will find its own level. A deficiency in any of its channels will 
create a demand ; and self-int^i^st will ever be at hand, to sopj^y it But 
this is not all. We are all, more or less, the slaves of passion. The oold 
and calculating dictates of prudence are often overruled by thenunw 
specious and flattering whispers of pride. The path of reason is too 
straight-lbrward find dull for oar eager ambition. We cannot bide to 
toil slowly up her steep and thorny way, for the quiet possession of scanty 
bread. The echoes of the silver trumpet have reacned our ear, and we 
sigh that it may sound out our own name. ^Die imperial purple has 
caaghc our eye, and the plain vestments of an honorable sufficiency seem 
too mean and common tor our wear 1 

Perhaps there is no prospect, which the imagination can TOnesent, so 
alloiin^ to &e. mind.of a young man as that of public life. The mere 
fact of being a theme of puDlic interest, and of being exalted by the voice 
«f popular favor to a station above one's fellows,— is of itself a boon, 
than which, it would seem, the most ardent ambition could desire none 
greater. But this is but the beginning of good things, — but the portal 
to the high places of fame. It is in the exercise of this trust, that the 
full harvest of glory is to be reaped. Our mind is to counsel, --^our voice 
to directr-ow* arm to govern all:— *the sceptre of power is to be handled^ 
— her royal robes put on — ana toe are to be the eaze of every eye. 
These are the rich privileges which our eager fancy holds out to us as the 
rewaitls of office ; and it. is not to be wondered at, that the coldest a]Di>i 
tion should kindle at the view. It is no longer a strange thing, that pop 
nlar favor should be courted and public station sought diligently uter. 
It is man's nature to look upwjurd — ^ut aqwilaj cadum venmf — how 
then can he but long for this highest heaven of human glory ? 

But let us strip off the gild^ veil of fancy, and look in upon the con* 
dltion of office when the pomp and parade are over, and the robes are 
thrown aside. And here, it were a superfluous task to inquire into the 
comparative happiness and ease of public station. It needs not the elo* 

anent philosophy of the wronged Duke, to tell us, that a life of even an- 
cserved exile is sweeter far than that of painted pomp, -— ^* the inhospi- 
table woods more free from peril than the envious court," -^ "" the icy 
fang and churlish chiding of the winter's wind," mdfe trusty counsellors 
than the fawning flattery of court^yoophants. Nor need we the toaching 
exami>les of W^sey, of Buckingham, of Mary, and all that host of splen- 
did misery which history supplies, to warn us how sore and galling a 
burden is " too much honor.'* We have heard with our ears — our fap 
thers have told us — many of us are in the immediate, sad experiencei 
rhat plATc and greatness, though fair without, and full of temptation. — > 
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u«,likeUie«»plfliof AsphattmiiflmtaslMS to the taste; and ivbea^Rifr 
4nwn fhmi um exdtemeiitB of basr life, and left akme to refladkn, m 
are all ready eoongh to exrlaim with the poet : — 

" 'T If better to be lowlj bom. 
And rmge with hamble liven in content. 
Then to be perked up in a xUeterfnir CtWf 
Or wear a golden sorrow. * * 

But this is one of those fireside reflections which are apt to escape «, 
fai the hnsde of oat-of-door life. Vain hope with aU its specioiu sod 
most plausible cheats, bids ns not take upon trust so sad a tnith. Aai- 
bition, which we strive in yain to ** fling away," whispers us, that it a 
nobler to bide the worst, so honor be the stake. To senre one's cooDtiy, 
is at least a glorious martyrdom, and we are proad to suffer it Wen 
such the motiye of those who enter the lists of public Kfe, were honoc 
conferred in exact proportion to merit, and tmst sc^uared with integntr, 
this were a sentiment #orthy the extremest limit of indnlgenoe. A 
nobler Tocation no one can have, — a ;nore glorious sacrifice was nctw 
made, — than to toil and suffer for the public good. Oar country's csU, 
as it were the voice of Fate crying out to us, should make ** each fet^ 
arteiy in this body, as hardy as &e Nemean lion's nerve ! " But an 
from pure and disinterested patriotism, that so many ^ue daily ^^^^ 
in the white robe of candidacy 1 Can we pretend, even in this land of 
promise, that public honors are never o^priciously, nay, are never niyia^ 
ly, bestowed 1 We have not, indeed, here, that long line of titled ai» 




daim to supremacy. Much less need we fear that the wise, the virto 
ous, and the learned should be banished from our land, as ^"V^PJJ]*' 
of old, in very fear lest, bv the unrestrained exertion of their permaMt 
weapons^ they should work out for themselves an extravagant and ds^ 
gerous influence. The wise, the learned, the good, stand here iBdeeo 
meir chance with the rest; and it is a triumph worthy all rejoici^ 
when they struggle into power. But how often do we see tiwse nowe 
natures, — who, seeking merit rather than fame, would sconi to *'^*'^ 
Neptune for his triden^ or Jove for his power to thunder," — ches*?*?/* 
dieir rightful inheritance of glory ! It cannot be denied, though witb 
thame we confess it, that learning, genius, and virtue, will strive for pop* 
ular favor, but at fearful and perilous odds, against the supple kne^ vie 
flattering tongue, the cringing souL ... I 

What, then, is there in office for which men are thus eaeerly striving • 
What is this highest prize of contention, in pursuit of which, happiness tf 
wanted as nothing, and merit is content to be pitted against nyppcnsT \ 
and intrigue ? It is called Power. There are few more ludicrww 
mistakes, which this erring world exhibits, than those of a ftlse and 
o'erleaping ambition. The redoubted Knight of la Mancha, thoiuift J"' 
equalled in story, is not alone in real life. We may, ahnost daSy, w- 
hold the brazen basin of the barber, borne proudly along, in all its s^^ 
iHsfre, as if 'twere really the golden helmet of Mambrinol In 0^ 
countries, we may see crowds, and even in our own practical land not • 
few of those dabblers in tiie pettiness of fame, whose official importsnce 
would serve only to remind us of that prettv device of -ffisop,— a fly on 
^ axle of a chariot, striving to exclaim ** what a dust do / raise 1 ** The 1 
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ith 18, that in these times, and espedallj in our own land, the poidcr, 
lich office of itself confers, is most spedons and shadowy. Even in the 
id Worid, little else is retained, save the name^ the show, the ceremonj 
power. In the most arbitrary goyemments of modem times, th^ pop- 
ur feeling is respected and obeyed, thoi^ it be not directly, and m 
rms applied to. Bnt with ns, tne yeiy boast of oar liberty is, that the 
ople are supreme. They indeed do delegate certaiq of their nnmberj 
manage for them their great estate of sorereignty : — bnt this delegated 
thority is divided off into so many branches, and so entirely diecked 
the mutnal action of these brandies upon Mch other, that the power 
individual office is a mere name and a shade. Onr goyemors are in 
^ bnt pnblic seryants — a most honorable, indeed, and praiseworthy 
■rice, bat containing so mnch more of harden and eare, than oS powers 
&t we might almost apply to them the old Grieek pioyerb,^**none in 
s land are so mnch daoa^ as its moMtenP 

Bat if public station do not actoally eoi^ Tpomet upon its possessor, 
at leattf affords him the most fayorable opportanity for gaining it. If 
Ice be not greatness, it turekf most be the highest yantage-gronnd 
' achieying greatness. It was the answer of tiie Delphic onde to 
cero, says nntarch, when he inquired how he shoald attain to the 
^est earthly glory, — "by makine kis oum gemnu^ and not the will (^ 
) people, the goide of his life.** To enter into an elaborate discussion 
this great question, would far exceed onr spare and strict allowance 
time ; but it may well be doubted, whether that dose snbjecdon to 
pular will, that contracted servitude to party, that unyielding bondage 
pnblic opinion, which public officers must necessarily undeigo, be not 
, yery mr, Arom the pure and perfect air of liberty, in which genius 
alts and thrives. It seems, too, a nobler, as well as freer, task to pro- 
»te the mental improvement, than the physical welfare, of om race,— 

Foyem mttMb, than to govern men. 
know that lustory, an honorable mention in whose pages is, perhaps, 
! proudest reward which mortal merit can aspire to, has hitherto de- 
ed her exdasive praise to those who have led the armies or guided the 
indls of tiieir nations. It bath now been the diary of princes, and now 
" field-book of conquerors," and full rarely hath even die name of a 
vate man, however splendid his talents or exalted his virtues, been 
imed worthy of its notice. But the liberty, which has been here 
rked out, is not confined to the mere form and ceremony of govem- 
nt, — it not only pervades the whole atmosphere,* but penetrates the 
y life-breath, and purifies the venr heart's core of society,^- and we 
y confidently hope, that the FrtB Bittorian of Free America^ pampered 
10 court, pensioned by no crown, will pen with the golden pen of 
ith, — that her history may be, as aU history ought to be, — philosophy, 
«, uncompromising philosophy, " teaching by examples," — a history, 
dre crimes may be mentioned only \o be condemned, — where virtue, 
lius, nierit, may stand out in their own unfading beauty, the admiration 
I the model of the worid I We would not, indeed, withhold their 
rited tribute of praise, their proud recompense of glory, from the 
itriots who have toiled and in their country's cause bl^ nobly." The 
let lyre, the sculptured marble, shall have thdr names in holy keep- 
I Bnt ^uy are not alone patriots. This proud title of patriotism is no 
row distinction of birth or of fortune. Whoever promotes, or labors 
promote, the interest and welfiue of his country, be nia means never so 

81* 
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MM]l,b]STMirti(«ii«?«r8obiiiiibla,i8 apatiioC They an paltiotB iA»l 
obey and defend, M well M tbej who make the law9. They are p^noli 
who BtriTe, as they are aUe» to adTance in the kuid tbe great cause tin- 
Usion, of jnatiee, ofpablic impRmnieBt. SvaiT good man is a poMZ 
Aey were patiiolB, whoie naaMs ihall heieattar be mentioned ai tbe 
Ibnnden and benefacton of thii Teneiable inatitBtioii. A * ia a patnot, 
and worthy a patriot't praise, whose vnmted presence at the head of oo 
UniTersity, OB this high festival of letters, we may BO longer look foe. a 

tfaeyvaAof oar hmd be its hone and its promise, as their fsthers are m 
strength and its support,— sorely he shall have reudeved a goodly and 
an aeoeptable sendee to his oouatry, who by his dtlig^ence, his instnicti^ 
his example, has trained np so manv to her duties and her honor. We 
wonid yidd him, then, the glory of a jutrio^ M well am the affectionate 
thanks of grateful hearts, for all that he hasdeee and suffered in the 
eanse of edncation. His is a glory, ^ad mqmpfMt fm a guam UmdMO^ 
mque wituperamch qmaqtum aocMft" May he live loBe^ to see this andot 
abode of scaenoe,^ the fond object of his care and love, — inoreased m 
nseftdness and power; standing in all the sferengtk of sound wisdom, m 
all the majesty of virtne, in au the beaoty of holiness, a blessing to dis 
''Jiildien, and an honor to the fiubers of onr land;, and on its bngfatest 
taA>leC of record, among its best defenders, shall hi* name and Us pnam 
oeever iMcribcd. May his yean to come be full of conofort, and vm 
3iid—- peacel 

It is one of the pecnllar fcatarcs of our repablicaa geverameB^ that tos 
Soors of office,— wfaidi have hitherto been rarely entered, but by those 
who eoald prodnoe the pasnorts of high birth, or priacdtjr pationage,— 
are here thrown open to all. The natand conseqaence is, that ^ aie 
eager to rush in. Imagination has pictured to as this exelnsive ^^^^^ 
abandant in all the luxury and splendor of (kiental magnificence ; and 
the prince of Abyssinia felt not more longings,*- and, I Tentare to ss^ 
triut not mens ezpedimte, to gain a knowledge and a view of the outer 
world of man, than we to sain admittance into this feyoied palace of the 
Blest We do not fear, w&h the enemies of liberty, that this ** politicsl 
ambition'' will always prove a canker in the hearts, or engender oormp- 
taott in the minds of onr people,— warring i^^ainst the interests of htenr 
tare, and briuffing down upco us either the darkness of anarchy or the 
more gloomy hght of despotism. We neither feel, nor feign, any soca 
idle apprehensions. We have seen the flood-gates of ocean saddenly ua- 
barred, and though the dashing waves leaped never so violently in deyonring 
all they met, — it was but for a moment ; the waters flowed again into their 
channel, and the sea was stilL But though tiiis temporary evil will nlti* 
matel^ be its own cure, it is well that all means should be employed to 
diminish its immediate violence. The storm has not yet ceased — we may, 
even eoto^ see it, in all the strength of its rage, fearfully agitating our land. 
The holy ark of our liberties is, even now, tossed on its aagiy bosom I It is 
time that men's eyes were opened to reason. It is time that they looked 
open office as it really is ; like the other professions of life, a place of boa< 
orable labors conferring on its possessor no absolute supenonty, — no ex- 
elusive privilege, -—no peculiar blessedness ;-i- an elevatton where one's 
fellings, as well as excellences, are displayed to a dangerous advanfa^s- 
We would rendw to the rulers and counsellors of our land all die respect 

* Dr. Khrkland, who had recently retired fi:om the UnlTeitity. 
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iod bomagt duit am tkeiv diu; but w« will not yield up to liheinL tha aote 
possession of Uiat /Mtoar-^the only power wonh haruag— the higlittift 
power of man — • power which angela from all their gloiymighl Hoop to 
enjoy — the /moer or doing good to Tnankind — of aernng ope*! cooBtnr*— 
of improYiDg oar race — of eanobling cor age 1 This u the power wuoh 
all may possess — which reqaires no nassport bat of BteaveiL Tkk m 
the promotion which ** eometh neither irom the East, from the Wee t| nor 
yet from the South." AfiW asks not the seal of office for a sanction of 
Us dicfiatea, "' mc tumU autt ponit wecures arbitrio populam otir^.** Its coone 
mili on, the way it takes» " cracking ten thousand corbs of more strong 
link aaonder," than the slender impediments of artificial society. It wifi 
speak out, wherever it exists, in tones than which God*s thwnaer ia nal 
more an^Ie ! 

To this power and this greatness let as upire. * Let the edacation and 
improvement or mind be the first object of oar ambition. Let not the 
great harvest of oar Uteratare lie longer onreaped. Oar diflsy momtam- 
peaks — oar green hills — oar fertile vales — oar thnndering cataracts — 
ov ploflAant streams, were never made for sealed lips. Our firm hand% 
oor brave hearts, oar bright ejM, thoogh eloqoent in silence, deserve not 
a mote fyre. The fur bcow of Liberty looks Mid afni naked withoat the 
lanrelorthelfoiel 

THS UTXLITABIAir 8TBTSK. ^ 
"CttiBono.''' 

The spirit of the present strongly demands the f^M^iU in all Its oi^eets of 
pnrsnit ; there is little reason to Tear that men will neglect their inteiesti, 
so far as their judgment enables them to perceive them ; for little oooapies 

SBneral attention mat does not return some plausible answer to the ques* 
on, ** Of what use is it? what advantage arises from it? *' The wild 
visions conjured up by the heated imaginations of other times, are all 
viewed through this oorreoting medium, and stripped of all their bnght and 
deceptive colors, are stamped with that value only to whieh their utilitj 
entities them. The lance of chivalry rusts in obscurity and negleot, while 
the ploughshare is bri^^t with honorable use ; the venerable eastle, mose- 
covered and shattered oy the storms of a thousand years, is of small oonsa- 
qnenee, as it stands beside the smart, new-built manufiictory, its neighbor, 
whence some df the conveniences and comforts of life are constantly flow* 
ing; iht mountiUn, though it be the highest peak of the Alps, or Andes, 
cloud-capt, and snow-erowned, towering subume over the domains be- 
neath, the theme of poets, and the restins-place of the imaginatioa, Is 
ttiougnt little of in comparison with the dark and gloomy mine at its base, 
i^hence are drawn the ore for manufacture, or the coal with which it is 
prepared. 

AU things are estimated, not at the price set upon them by fhe children 
of poetry and romance, but according to their inunediate subserviency in 
lendering comfortable the conditioa of the great majority of mankind. 
And shau any one say that there is not much true philosophy in this vala 
ati^m ? Shau any one si^ over the tendency of the age to look with a 
ii^riassionate eye on those wild schemes, and false ideas of honor and 

• On taklnf tbs Hist Degroe. 
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greatnaM, which in tormer tim^s caused sadh a waste off human lift mk 
means ? Shall any one for this denonnce the times as foreetf ul of all thai 
conttitntes excellence or happiness ? Shall it be said that tlais spirit neces 
■arilj smothers all ^e nobler parts of man's natore, and rednces him to s 
mere pains-taJdng, monej-gettmg animAl ? That it is incapable of beois 
tnmea and guided into an j good course, and of forming the groondwoxk a 
a better state of things than the world has ever yet seen ? Suoh despondiiig 
minds, — such prophets of evil, must have eot their ideas of the summmm 
bonum from tales of chlTSlry and romance, nom the dreams and loiigiiigi 
of a heated imagination, from any thing,, in fact, rather than a comparisoa 
of the sources of happiness in tne preseiA and any fcnrmer timek BhooM 
such an examination oe made, that which appears so bright and enchant- 
ing when viewed fnm. a distance, will haraly bear a dose inspectioik 
Strip these bright visions of all the radiance mrown around them, by Uie 
charms of an elegant literature, and how meagre do they stand before ns, 
m all die harsh outline of a rude and unpolished nature ; the violent pss- 
sions and harsh impulses of men stand forth, divested of that softeniuj^ in- 
fluence thrown upon them by a refined civilization. The courage ortiis 
warrior wUl shrink to the level of mere animal violence ; the beaat^ of tiie 
ladies will pall upon the imagination, when it is considered how nninterest- 
ing must have been their minds from the want of all those graces and re- 
finements which a more enlightened age only can impart ; while throoj^- 
out all classes the powers of the intellect were but imperfectly developed^ 
and give us no very exalted idea of man and his powers. Let these thii^ 
be but once thought of in such an abstract way, separated from idl tM 
bright associations that are usually wound about them, and the most ea 
thusiastic admirer of antiquity will hardly wish that his lot had been cast 
in any of those periods that once seemed so deligfatfuL . 

But though the present estimate of utility be on the whole so correct, is 
there nothing in it that may be cause of disgust to those of delicate feelings, 
and at the same time injurious to our truest, best-defined interests? Nous 
but the most unhesitating, undiscriminating panegyrist would attempt to 
deny it. hi their endeavors to reduce every thin^ to the standard (X the 
useful, many have overstepped the limit. In. their zeal to do away with 
aU old follies, they cast off with them some of those virtues which are pe 
cnliar to no age or state of society, but whose seat is deep in the hamao 
heart, and whose free exercise is indispensable to the prosperous continn 
anoe of any state or order of things ; connecting these with the realty 
worthless objects, with which they are so often associated, with the inten- 
tion of eradicating all the useless weeds from the soil of humanity, thej 
ruthlessly tear up some of the most beautiful flowers in the gardens of the 
heart ; they cmsn those buds that would expand, and blossom, and beai 
ffood fruit ; that would exalt and purify, and refine life, and go far to rea 
Bze man's imagined perfections. ^ 

We may see some signs of such a spirit, in that tone of superior wisdom 
that would repress all the outbreakings of enthusiasm, and damp the ardor 
of the grateful heart in its admiration of the beautiful and noble, with a sar- 
castic and self-conceited manner of asking the question. What use ? And 
if the ol^ect of this harsh ridicule cannot show some direct and visible ope- 
ration of the ideas and sentiments he admires, it warns him to be advised 
by experience, and to have done with all such foolish and romantic notions, 
which will only impede his successful progress in the world ; that is, drop 
all that characterizes the man of feeline and sentiment, and retain nothing 
but the most esteemed maxims of a selK-wise and selfish experience. Such 
a spirit would look upon this fair earth merely as one great farm, intended 
only to maintain its numberless denizens by its pr^uctive powers ; it 
would grudge every acre not devoted to this purpose ; it wonla look with 
an invidious eve upon lakes and mountainif as useless incumbrances; in 
the pleasant light of heaven, and the blowing of its baeezes, it would reooff 
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tze only the means to promote yegetation, and bring the hairest to ins 
jLrl^y ; men it would regard as mere instruments in l£ese great operations 
K 'bound to their country, and to each other, by no stronger ties, no bettor 
E»elings than a low and selfish interest ; to it all else seems superfluous : all 
be glorious and beautiful, and all the touching and delicate, of the natural 
.nd moral world^are unvalued and nncared for. Though this false estimato 
»« l^-ut too common, the mind that has not been subjected to it must revolt 
tt its dictates. What ! must all the refreshing gardens and pleasant walks 
>r life be shut, all its delightful prospects obstnicted, and lul the gushing 
^tre&ms of the heart be seued up ! Could any one urce this in serious ar- 
g:uxnent, no more concise and appropriate answer coula be given him, than 
ttie decision of the Creator himself upon the works of his hiuid, — that they 
are good^ all good. 

Gut, to such contemners of all that scan above their own limited vision, 
tlie TLse of argument seems alto^tfaer superfluous : there are certain epithete 
to -which no definite meaning is attached, but which] when applied with a 
certain manner of sarcasm or ridicule, do more to injure their object, than 
the most direct and severe crimination : there is a vagueness atiout them 
tl&at gives the imagination room to conjure up a thousand bad qualities, and 
apply them to whatever is the subject of ooloquy. Of this nature is the 
epithet TomawUe^ so frequently and indiscriminately applied to all the im 
palses which fill the breaste of those who have not lost all the warmth and 

Snerosit^ given them by nature ;• who are excited with a noble ardor at 
e mention of grea^ examples of virto •) or heroism ; who can see and feel 
the sublime antTbeautiful m nature and in character ; who can kindle witii 
love, swell with pity, or weep- in sympathy with another's woes ; they are 
told that an these thmgs will not Ho in the world ; that they are only found Ia 
Biily novels ; in fact, that they are all together too romanuc. The tendency 
of this spirit is to make the vounja; distrust their own feeling, and anxious 
to suppress every word and action that mijght come within the reach of 
this far-sweeping romantic ; restraint and affected indifference become but 
too fashionable, even among those who are formed for better things ; their 
fetters, early and long-worn, at length cease, to gall, and the man of a once 
warm heart and strong affections, becomes a frigid and nnimpassioned 
thing, whose impulses are all of the lowest, commonest description. But 
is it realfy so? Is there any danger in giving way to any of those emotions 
which are so enchanting m the page of poetry or romance? Are they 
really incompatible with those necessary duties which are allotted to most 
men in the common routine of life and occupation ? Must we risk all those 
bright visi(ms of life, enlivened and ennobled by the exercise of those finer 
feeungs we love so to dwell upon ? In fine, are they aH ot no use? Let 
the anxious inquirer look around, and mark the operation of some of those 
sentiments so harshly condemned as romantic ana useless. 

Is that feeling nsdess which entwines a love of his native land with every 
fibre of a man's heart ? Which makes him look upon her mountains and 

Elains, her rivers and lakes, or her rock-bound, sea-washed coast, with an 
adescribable, and almost superstitious veneration ? Shall all those associ- 
ations which make a man look upon his country as something more than 
so much land inhabited by so many proprietors, whom convenience has led 
to form themselves into an organized, political body, be laughed at, as the 
relic of a bygone, barbarous age ; as too romatuic to be indulged even for a 
moment? Shall that enthusiasm which leads the traveller, wearv of wan- 
dering, and longing for home, on behol(tingtfae rocks and cliffs of his native 
shore, to exclaim with rapturous joy, — "This is my own, my native land," 
—be ridiculed as the expression of nothing but a mawkish, and false sen- 
sibility ? On the contrary, is not such a feeling the foundation of that true 
and r^mtriotism^ which makes a man lay down wealth and comfort, an^ 
pour forth Mood like water for his country's good? Has it not been the 
all-pervading sentiment in those martyrs and patrioto whom history and 
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flotiflii eqinllj delight in honering? Shoold we make XbemioiiijlJB na 
Mentiieii femQiar m lioiueiiold words, had there not beeu sobm strong 
impulse in the breasts of the heroes who fought there than th« mere deans 
to Mve their lands and property^ from unjust spoliation ? Interest^ or fio> 
tien, may, for a time, excite men to action in bdialf <^ their countiy; bi^ 
to anmse the undyinff flame of patriotism, to make sueli lovers of tfaeir 
country as time has shown* the '* caritas ipsiuA sc^," the clinffing U> all tfai 
marks written in memery oy aifection, the scenes of our yoatii, the mopa 
ments and undying history of our aneesteoB, our hearthstones, and objeeti 
of domestic aflectionf must all work together in a manoer none the less ef 
feetSTe, because it cannel be reduced to the cold and exact roles of states- 
men or philoeepbers. 

Is that love tueUu which exalts so high in man's judgment the worth of 
tibe faher softer portion of his race ; that takes away so much of the hsxrii 
and low from his character, and makes him see every thins in a wanner 
purer li^t Or are any of those other tender feelin^f wnieh purify his 
cliaracter, and make him somewhat like the divine origmal ? Equaliv hanh 
and false is that estimate that would sav so; which would divest life of so 
much that softens its hard and rugged track ; which would 6toi> all those 
fountains rnshins fresh from the teurt, which sweeten and quicken the 
otherwise insipidand riuggish course of duties and labors. And yet such 
a disposition is but too common ; it hears with incredulity of the existence 
of virtuous enthusiasm, or ardent love; or, if it cannot doubt their exist- 
ence, it shows its oontempt for them by a fireeaing interrogatory as to their 
advantage ; it would connne all such romantie feelinga to the pages of the 
poet or novelist, who, it thinks, first gave them birth, and insists, that hov- 
ever well they may do to *^ point a moral, or adorn a tale," they will ntvm 
do in real Ufe, 

If such were real life, if none-of the holiest and best a£fections could be 
indulged with safety, well might thef^oomy views of those be entertained^ 
who look upon the pleasant world as a aucoessiQn of empty nothinge, and 
all out boasted improvements and advancements as only tending to render 
them lighter and more empty, and to remove us farther from: all that makes 
life worth the having. 

SuQh a feeling of discontent, as it is particularly apt to seize upon minds 
most delicately tuned by nature, must have an injurious effect upon the 
affe, which has been represented as, on the whole, so discriminating as ti) 
n^at is truly good and useful ; since it withdraws from exerting a health 
ful influence uose whose natural impulses would cause them to |»rom(^ 
its best interests ; but« disgusted b}r the false, utilitarian spirit jost dwelt 
upon, their minds sink into a morbid and repining state, which questions 
if there be any thin^ pleasant, or excellent, conte^ itself with railing at 
all around, and nursmg its own misanthropic feeling. 

How, then, shall we answer that cold and saroasUc temper, whichj in all 
the confidence of superior wisdom, thinks to crush all the generoas nnpul 
ses of an ardent nature, the aspirations of ^nius, or the baddines (u an 
unfei^ed love, or strong attachment, by a withering manner of asking the 
^uestion^ Of what tuB are all these ? We might answer with another ques 
tion ; Or what use is the pleasant light of the sun ? For, not more groping, 
cold, and melancholy, would be an eternal^ sunless night, than life without 
one ray of those wanner feelings to illumine its dark and tortuous paths, 
to eild the points of all the sterner, harsher duties, and cast a warm flush 
of happiness over all its varying scenes. We miffht tell them, that, badish 
these, and the world would be a desert of so harsh and uninteresting an as- 
pect, that the most stoical patience could lot endure it long ; and, if their 
unsympathizing minds could not comprehend how this might be, we might 
tell them that to the feelings they so much despise tliey are indebted for 
the continuance of that state of things which appears to them so profita> 
ble and excellent. That they are the great cornerstones on which society 
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» fonnded, the bonds that maintain its onion ; that, bnt for soma of the 
mthnsiasm they so much condemn, civilixation would long since have stop* 
>ed in its progress, the arts and knowledge would haye remained undevel- 
ped. and all that tends to exalt and refine man*s condition would still have 
lambered. If they cannot be induced by this to acknowledge that tbert, 
ore any others but their own beaten highways of life, they must remain in 

gnorance of all its better part, forfeit all the enjoyments which accrue to 
ose who can riditly estimate its blessings, and plod on in the way they 
lave chosen for uemselTes; — while, to those who have an undimmed per- 
ception of the good and lovely, life spreads itself out like a verdant flowery 
ieid, its paths enlivened by the bordering green, the gemming dewdrops 
lot yet dashed from its flowerets, and all beyond a vista of gladness and 
>eaQty. Happy those who choose this better portion, and enjoy, that real 
ife which those only can have, who, in all their estimates of use, are guided 
>y that true philosophy^, which, while it hastens the step of improvtment, 
loes not prevent the cooperation of our best nature 1 

On the return oi this ancient anniversary, on this academical jubilee| 
ffbich borrows all its lustre from the countenance of a great community, i 
im naturally led to the contemplation of the power of a community. It is 
public favor which has raised a humble grammar school into the greatest 
BoUegiate establishment in our land. And we who are come up this day to 
make our last obeisance to our venerable parent, cannot consider without 
interest, that power out d which she sprang, ana that power upon whose 
character our own fortunes must so much depend. 

But the growth of a literary seminary is but an exhibition in miniature 
of that force of which I speak. Compared with some of its greater man! 
festations, it is the application of the force of steam to the cutting of dla 
monds, or the enchasmg of plate. It is on the spacious stage or histoir, 
where ages are the time, and nations the actors, that I flnd the just exam 
pies of me power of public opinion emblazonecL What is the great lessot) 
we learn from the records of our race 7 What but this ? That the true 
tovereign of the worlds the only monarch who is never depqeed, and never 
abiidg^ of his prerogative, 

" Who sits on no precarious throns, 
Kor borrows leave to be/^ 
h Public Opinion. ^ ^^ 

Whatisathix>ne? What is a legislature ? What is a Congress ? WhM 
is a constitution ? Mere pipes, mere mouth pieces, for the expression of 
Public Opinion. The moment they cease to give it vent, the moment the v 
resist and set up for original powers, it breaks in pieces these venerable 
forms, as Daniel broke the gilded images of Babylonish idolatry, and holds 
up the fragments befoie the startled nations, with the same dzeadfol irony, 
— " Lo, these be the gods ve worship.'* 

One * " ' 

thorit.^ 
mist 
child 
•xcl 

Bomln the primeval conventions of uncouth savant,, /v,. «r , i 

trace that social contract to which the proud monarchies of the Old World 

» On taking th^ flrtt 4s8iee- 
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■re not Mluuned to go bsok for fhe fabulous charter of their lesithiM^. 
And from that hour It baa gone about among the kingdoms of the earn, 
working its pleasure, whether for good or for evil. You may track its Jion 
step across tne Syrian saodk when it led the fanatic hosts of Christendom 
to poor ont their libations or blood, and saftnifice their hoHian hecatombs, 
in picas worship of the Prince of Peace. Or you may find its handiwork 
in modem England, when it spoiled of its crown the unworthy snooeasot 
of a line of kmgs ; washed away his balm, and laid his head upon the 
block ; turned loose an incensed people to hunt down the remnant of that 
old house of tyrants, and purge the realm of their unclean influence. Bat, 
by and by, as if in yery wantonness, reverting to its ancient faith and af- 
fections, It recalls the fugitive princes from their exile, and rebuilds the 
dynasty it had overturned. 

But. if the will of the people has always been the sovereign, under what 
ever rorms it has been disguised, by wnatever ministers it has exercised 
the functions of sovereignty, it will be asked, how are we to explain certain 
daric passages of the history of man ? If the people have been really the 
master, whence came those odious institutions which have preyed from age 
to age, like an hereditary disease, on the aggrieved nations? How stole the 
serpent Into the Eden of democracy ? In what chamber of the people's 
deputies, was the order of knighthood created ? What bill of rights was it 
that stipulated for the inviolability of the Canon and Feudal Law ? What 
date do the articles of abdication bear, wherein'the major portion of man 
kind, wearied with tiie cares of government, resisn their irksome state, and 
sell memselves for slaves to their fellow>men ? Where was the popular as- 
sembly convto^^ which followed up the Splendid distinctions of chivahr 
in Europe, with tiie emoluments ana honors of modem aristocracy; ^^gQa 
ing a linle that was rich before," and lavishinff on an overgrown peerage 
civil immunities, and injurious monopolies ? If Public Opimon is samreme, 
how came in those abuses which plunder the many of wealth, and honor 
and freedom, to lay the costly spoils at the feet of a few ? Crowns, prin 
dpalities, and orders of nobiuty. — are these the trophies with which rub 

lie Ohpinion has strown its patn ? Yes. Even these were c^led 

into being by the word of the people. And aU those political evils which 
have plaeued the suffering race of men, first sprung into life at the will of 
the people, and received at its own hand their bloody commission ; like 
flenas raised by the enchanter, whom they will shortly torment. Folly 
wfks the disease of which Public Opinion was sorely sick ; Ignorance was 
the deadly charm bv which it was oound ; and is it strange that it lay 
powerless along tiie land, the victim of petty tyranny ? It was only Sam- 
son submitting his invincible locks to be confined by the fingers of Delilah 
with the pin of a weaver's beam. And Oh, how faithfully the old patri- 
•r<4i told its history, when he prophesied the fortunes of his unworthy cnild I 
" Lssachar is a strong ass, couching down between two burdens ; and he 
saw that rest was gM>d, and the land, that it was pleasant, and he bowed 
Ids shoulder to bear, and became a servant to tribute." 

But these seasons of patient sufferance do not always last. And long 
periods of torpid quiescence are succeeded by awful reactions. It is this 
moment when Public Opinion changes, — this turning of the tide, — that is 
the sublime moment in the annals of nations. 

*• Its stop la as the tread 
Of s flood that leaves its bed, 
And Its march it Is rade desolation.** 

it bursts tfaroug^h the mounds and levies that dammed it up, and strikes 
terror into ancient societies, and institutions that Ue peacenilly over thi 
land, by tiie roar of the inundation. It is when great events are pending 
when tne scales of human destiny are hung out in heaven, and the eyes? 
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men grow dim with watchiog the doabtfnl balance,— when old sjstemf 
fail, and old principles are a by-word, — when the stron^attractions which 
keep society in its orbit are dissolved, and the winds of rassioD go sighing 
by, — it is £hen that Public Opinion re-collects itself to meet the s^emn 
emereency ; leaving its ancient seats, it shakes off the dost of centurieSf 
and carries the hmnan race forward to the mark they are prepared to reach 
It was in a crisis like this, that the keys of hearen were wrested from 
the successors of St. Peter, and the light of the ReTormation let in npon a 
monmin^ church. And when the clearer light of another age reyealeu the 
abuses still unreformed, Public Opinion invaded once more ue ground that 
was fenced with ecclesiastical interdictions, continued the heroic work, and 
finally launched its little fleet of pilgrims on the main, to follow the setting 
sun, and lodge the floating ark on the mountains of a New World. 

And here m the West, it is at the biddinff of Public Opinion, that Liber 
ty has unrolled the sky of half the ^lobe, ror her star spangled banner. It 
18 at the same high mandate, that Science throws across our rushing streams 
her triumphant arcfies ; yokes together with a Cyclopean architecture the 
everlasting hills, and then leads over their giddy summits the peaceful car 
avans of commerce. 

But, with all its .splendid triumphs, it is still an unsteadfast and turbulent 
prjLnciple, as inconstant as an individual mind. And the annals of our race 
are but accusing records, which show how Public Opinion has given its 
voluntary and omnipotent sanction to every form of crime. It has crossed 
great enterprises, and broken brave hearts. It has doomed to the faggot 
and the racK the champions of truth, and the children of God. It is as 
much the parent of the Holy Inquisition, and the Court of the Star-Cham- 
ber, as of Bible Societies, or the Boyal Academy. 

What, then, is our security ? Can we rear no bulwark ? Can we dig no 
trench around our noblest and most venerable establishments of Church 
and State? Are we all embarked in a frail vessel, and may this blind 
Pol^rphemus sink us at pleasure with a swing of his arm ? Where is the 
orinn of Public Opinion ? It is in private opinion. Each great national- 
feeung, wave after wave, has been first the opinion of a few, the opinion of 
one. Here, then, is the great check, and safeguard, and regulator, in indi 
vidual character and influence. Obviously, no external force can act on 
the all-surrounding enerey of a public mind. In vain would we plant sen- 
tries, or patrol a watch about this unmastered power. The way to explode 
a magazme is to apply the match to a kernel. The way to move the pub- 
lic, is to afiect individuals. Every honest citizen whom we can enlighten ; 
every mind throughout the nation, by which right views are entertained, 
and proper feelinss cherished, is one more improver of Public Opinion. 

Let it be deeply considered by us, since it thus originated^ now much 
every superior understanding is its natural counsellor and gmde ; and to 
what extent such men as Swift, Burke, and Mirabeau were the ministers of 
this real Autocrat ; that no longer those titular gentlemen, who, in London 
and Paris, ob solemn days, wear crowns and solemn dresses, but Canning, 
and Scott, and Malthus, are now the sovereigns of*'the world. It is in this 
fact, that Public Opinion has grown wiser, and will continue to become 
more informed, that I find the superiority and the hope of our times. And 
the humblest individual, aware that his opinions are a portion of the sov 
ereign law of the land, would do wrong to conceive his influence to be in 
significant. It is not insignificant. Not a thought you think, not a syllable 
you utter, but may, in its consequences. Affect the prosperity of your coun 
try. Our world is framed like a vast whispering gallery, — one of those 
curious structures of human skill, where every breath is audible, and the 
word that at first was faintly spoken, scarce trusted to the silent air, is sent 
swiftly onward and around the vaulted walls ; a thousand babbling echoes 
repeat and prolong the sound, till it shakes the globe with its thunder. 
Gome out of your individual shell. Give your thoughU to the interest! 

82 
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of Toiir nee, wd, fikt Hut fsnle in Oriental story, wbo, ci«epin|r oat of tht 
eask€t oC a few inches, in whiob be had been imprisoned, regained his oo- 
lossal proportions, voa will grow to the stature of a godlike intelligence. 
Nor will jron fail of yonr reward. Those who, by their mighty inflaenoe, 
exert a wise control over the will of the people, always receive fixmi the 
pnblio opinion they have enlichtened, their jnst meed of praise. It is a 
ipeetaole we can never behoKl without emotion, the supremacy of one 
mind over tlUs concentrated intelligence. It claims our reluctant reverence 
for charaolers in which the amiable virtues are wanting. The moral merit 
of CromwvU is exceedingly questionable ; but his astonishing mastftry of 
the public mind, and the energies he wielded in the cause of liberty, havi 
pioeiued him me endless gratitude of freemen. 

** For, If we would speak tnie, 

Mncta to the man' is doe, 
Who from his private gardens, where 
He Ured reserved find austere. 

As if his highest plot, • 

To plant the Bergamot, 
Conld by indostrioos valor oUmh 
To ruin the great work of Time, 

And cast the kingdoms old 
. Into another mould.** 

But where virtues and talents have alike oontribnted to invest aa indi 
▼idnal with this authority over his ootemporaries, public coinion r^oicea 
to pay its instructor a hearty tribute of deserved nruse. It has lately been 
lignally manifested, in the aeef sympathy in our loss, on the resignation of 
hiS'Seat at the head of the university, b^rone, for so many years, its orna- 
ment and pride. I cannot speak of President Kirkland without a crowd of 
affectionate reoollections, which, I am sure, are familiar to all who hear me. 
For he was one of that truly fine genius which identified his character with 
the inslitntion in which he sat. Whilst he remained here, liis elegant mind 
rained influence on all that harbored in its hails ; and it was not easy for 
dulness to come under his eye without being sweetened and refined- TIm 
stranger who saw him, went away glad that there was so much savor in 
human wit. He was a living refutation of that ancient calumny, that col 
leges make men morose and unslulful in the science of human nature. Ha 
hiui a countenance that was like a benediction. And what with his liberal 
heart, his rich conversation, and the grace of his accomplished mannera, ha 
reflected a light upon this seminarv, which a just community have atoC 
failed, and shall not fail to repay with lasting honor* 



OF A VALEDICTORY ENGLISH ORATIOK. 
Sbcokd Dbgbbb — MoBta^M Oraium, 

^ In sekMng for our topic, ^* The Spirit that should accompany our Bepub 
tican Ii^Rltutions^' let it not be anticipated that we are bringing hither a 
pojUtical tirade to fret and rave about ourselves, or Uiat we mean to run mad 
at the sound of our^own voice, as it pnmounces the word " republic." We 
have not arrayed ourselves, gladiator like, to attack or defend public meas- 
ures, — to despatch in the few moments allotted us all the political questions 
that now interest us as a people,^ or to set right the executive, legislative, 
and Judicial departments of our sovernraent, m the short period of twent^f 
minutes. We come not to battle with politicians, whoever Uiey may be, 
and whether they stand on either bank, or in the middle of the RnbtcoiK 
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"We come not to sweep down regiments of them with a sentence, or to blow 
up the country with a magazine of words. No ; we would dwell upon this 
spirit, without taking the vrord ** politics" upon our lips. These have 
entered into and contaminated every other place, — let the house of God, 
the temple of literature, be sacred a little longer. Let Uiere be one spot 
left, where rational, thinking man ma^ retreat from political, talking man. 
Vie will not be the first to tread it with a sacrilegious step. No ; m the 
spint in which the prophet of old put off his shoes on Mount Horeb^ ** be- 
cause the ground wnereon he stood was holy," we would venture m this 
place to speak of that spirit which should gmde and ^nimat^ m^ in tha 
enjoyment of our peculiar institutions. 

And addressing, as we trust, nav, as we know, a republican assembly^ 
bom under the mfluence, surrounaed and supported bv the spirit of free 
institutions, what inauiry can be more important than Uiat which opens to 
them the way in wnich they can most safely keep, and most perfectly 
enjoy these institutions? The work of attaining toem is accomplished. 
The battle is over, the victonr is won, and our fraers are at rest. These 
institutions are now ours, rraise cannot make them more, nor detraction 
less so. They are ours, bought and paid for. But they are ours under a 
solemn responsibleness,-- under none other than the trust that we will pre 
serve, exalt, and extend them. But we shall discharge this high and hon 
orable trust, only as we hold them in a right spirit, and exercise them upon 
proper principles. We speak not extravagantly, then, when we say, that in 
mamtaming and holding sacred that spirit whicn will adorn and pexpetuate 
these institutions, and give them the only thing they want, their free course, 
consists the whole duty of our generation ; and that when this ceases to be 
important and interesting in our eyes, We cease to deserve them. Honor 
smd gratitude have been to those who attained, — honor and gratitude shall 
be to those who preserve them. 

The spirit, then, in the first place, who§e claims we would advocate, is 
a spirit of national modesty. We use the term in distinction from that 
^Rational arrogance or vanity which we deem unbec<ming and dangerous. 

We are aware that the history of our country is a p^cuhar one, — peculiar 
in its interest and importance, and not to us only, but to the world. ' We 
nave read, with a thnlling interest, the story of our father's doings, dwelt 
upon their glorious anticipations, and hailed the fulfilment of them, as year 
alter year they have been developed. But where, in all this, is the occasion 
of arrogance to ourselves and denunciation of others, as if we stood on the 
only elevation, and, what is more, had reached that elevaticm ourselves ? 
Our duty, we have said, is to adorn our instutions ; ostentation is its very 
opposite, — to diffuse tnem abroad; detraction of others will defeat us. 
But who are they who would thus stride the earth like a colossus ? Where 
is the history of their toO. and daneer, and suffering? Where are the 
monuments of their personal valor and heroism, and splendid achievement ? 
Where is the record of tiieir martyrdom? We have seen the conceited 
descendant of some rich ancestor, decked in the robes which that ancestor 
has toiled that he might wear, — fluttering about, the puppet of an hour, 
yet walking, as he imagines, a god amidst the surrounding pigmies, — 
talking as if the world were made Tor him alone, because, fors<^h, he really 
cannot conceive, — as certainly no other can, — how he coula±^e been 
made for the world. We have seen, I say, this poor imitation of^&ianity, 
and looked with contempt on what we could not pitj. But what do they 
more, or better, who, in the costume of national vamty^are stalking about 
amongst the nations of the earth, vainly declaiming about their institutions, 
-—theirs, because they happened to be bom where tnese had been planted, -^ 
and sweeping down the institutions of others, for the modest yet cogent 
reason of the Pharisee, that they are not as their own. 

But we would see amongst us. as a nation, that modesty which we admire 
to much in domestio life. Individual modesty,— we faiave aU seen her,— 
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la a lovely damsel, with timple mien, retinng manners, and chaste arraj. 
There is nothing about her to remind one of a flower sarden in distress, or 
a rainbow bewitched. What is gandy, she hates, — (&iplft3r is her alxHni 
nation. The scene of her glory is at home, acting, not spealung her praises. 
This is indlTidual modesty, and national modes^ is the same cuumsel grown 
into a discreet and stately matron. She has clianged her robes, it la tme, 
bnt not their character nor her own. She is still ue same, only morb per- 
fect in her principles, as she is more extended in her influenoe, — seen only 
in the nnassoming deportment of her children, — heard only in the voice 
of their enterprise, — known, as every good tree is, only by her fmits. We 
would honor the matron, as we courted the damseL We would hold her fast, 
for she is our ornament ; — we would love her, for she is akcugethor lovely. 

We would not, — for it is the spirit that, in the second puice, we would 
advocate, — we would not, for we dare not, decry that national pride, hon 
est, open, high-minded pride^ which originates in self respect, is nitrtarod 
by all the generous sympathies that^gaUier round the name of our native 
land, and which bring^ forth as its fruits national enterprise and strenj||th, 
and what is more, national virtue. National pride in this sense is patriot- 
ism, and who shall decry patriotism ? But the vanity that we condemn 
is opposite in its every look, feature, and gesture, to this honorable virtoe, 
and ft is becanse we think it so, that we do condemn iu Vanity is mean, — 
patriotism is noble. Vanity is dangerous, --patriotism is our bulwark. 
Vanity is weakness, — patriotism is power. Tne organ of the one is the 
t<Mwue, — that of the other the heart. An old poet has said of a somewhat 
difierent passion, — and there are those who hear me who can Lear witness 
to its truth, — that 

** PsMioiM are likened best to floods and streams ; 

The shallow murmar, — but the deep are dumb ; 

So when affections yield discourse, ft seems 

The bottom Is but shallow whence thev come. 

They that are rich In words mast needs discover, 

They lire but poor In that which makes a lover.*' 

• 
And there is philosophy as well as poetry in the idea. 

Is it asked, then, who is the friend, the firm, true-hearted, ever-to-be- 
trusted friend of our institutions ? We would answer, not he who is perched 
upon the house-top, shoutine hosannas to the four comers of the earth, and 
proclaiming to the world, " Lo, here, and here alone, perfection has taken 
up her abode ; ** bnt rather he who has placed himself at the bottom, in the 
most honorable of all attitudes, that of strenuous yet unassuming exertion ; 
•— not he who talks, but he who does the most. Is it asked again, where, 
then, are we to look for the praises of these institutions at home, and their 
acceptance and diffusion abroad? We would answer again, not to the 
dangerous sweeping panegyrics of us and ours, or the more dangerous 
sweeping denunciations of all others and all thines else, but to the good 
they have done, the evil they have prevented, the Happiness they have dif 
fused, the misery they have healed or mitigated. Ask of honest industry, 
why she labors with a strong hand and a smiling^ face. Ask of commerce. 
Why she dances, like a sailor boy, in the breeze, joyous and impatient lis- 
ten to the busy, gladsome hum of art mingling with the voice of nature on 
every stream, and the song of contentment blendinff with and perfecting 
the melody. Behold education, the inmate of the numblest dwelling,— 
man enlightened, thinking for himself, and worshipping his maker in the 
only acceptable way, his own way. Look at yourselves, your children, 
your homes. And if you see not, hear not, feel not, the praises of these in- 
stitutions in all these, eloquence cannot varnish them. Let them begone, 
thev are not what thev seem to be. 

The spirit, again, wnose claims we would advocate as an accompaniment 
of our institutions, is a spirit of national moderation. The theory, and may 
it ever be the practical effect of these institutions, is this, that everr fres 
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ber of the comnranity, l>« he high or loir, rich or poor, has a righti 
I and unqaestionable, to think, speRk, and act upon every measure or 
ting aznoDff and interesting; us as a people. Ana, still further, the fuU. 
lopment of these institutions demands the fair and unshackled exer 
of this right. Take tliis single fact in connexion with the history of 
What is the history of man, we mean political man, as he is a mem- 
»f the community ana the subject of government ? It is but a history of 
es,— of this side and tfa^t side of some undefinable line, tiie direction ol 
ih no earthly philosopher can trace. Yes ; strange as it may seem, and 
Qsistent with that rank in creation to which man has laid claim, ever 
i the time when Abraham and Lot went one .to the right hand jmd the 
r to the left, men have divided themselves into parties, at the name of 
sh the human tonsue falters, and the human understanding shrinks 
lAt. And this has been the case, 'vhile, instead of a general freedom of 
ch and action, a few only of men, a very few, have been acknowledged 
3 human beings^ and all the rest have been left to make themselves out 

What is to be uie consequence now, when all are admitted to be so ? 
ing and confusion, and consequent destruction, have made up the story 
lankind, while tynnny bridled th^ tongues, and despotism hung like 
ad weight upon their spirits. What is to be the result now. when tyr<- 
Y and despotism have oeen hurled ** to the moles and the oats," and 
tongue ana the spirit of every man are admitted, required to be free ? 

histoty of our race, we perceive, reads us but a scMrry lesson upon the 
ject. And the history at our own country forms by no means a perfect 
sption to the rule j ^r an old Spanish author, not a hundred years ago, 
tared, ** that the air of that country ydeped America, was marvellously 
ctious, and inclined men^s mind3 to wrangling and contention." 
ut the spirit which, if any can, mqst put an end to this hitherto dose 
mce between fteedom and contention, — the spirit which, like our liber. 
, is nowhere to be found in history, but which must spring up with and 
tect them^ is a spirit of national moderation, — that i^nerous. Christian 
it, which IS oool while it thinks^ and charitable while it speaks and acts, 
hat spirit which, if experience doee not sanction, reason does, ana 
tch, ii to be found in no other record, is yet found and enforced in that 
the pattern of all institutions — Christiamty. Yes ; the single consider- 
m, — and we need no other, — the single consideration of the broad ex- 
t of our liberties, is in itself the most eloquent advocate of moderation, 
rfect freedom must take her for its handmaid, for wherever it has started 
hont her, it has failed. That which, if any thing can, must distine^oish 
I history of the present from that of all past time, is the operation or the 
e republican pnnoiple. that the full ez^oyment of liberty by all depends 
9n the moderate use or it by each. 

5ut why argue an abstract principle ? Who are they that oppose it ? 
lat is it that impedes its progress ? We are not decrying, — God forbid 
it we ever should, — a spirit of free, <n>en discussion. On the contrary, 
'. advocate it as the life-blood of our mstitutions, the very promoter of 
Mierati(m. It is an abandonment of this fair discussion that we condemn 
fatal to it,— a willingness to act in obedience to other than our own un. 
issed judgment It is they who would surrender their personal independ* 
ce for the bondage of patisans, who would sacrifice their sacred oirth- 
^t of freethoug^t and action, to become the meanest, because the yplun* 
ry slaves of another, who must answer for the discord and confusion that 
suit. Who is he that talks of freedom and equality and rights, and yet 
inks as another man thinks, acts as he acts, ana simply oecause that 
her bids him so think and act ? If this be liberty, that liberty of which 
B have heard so much, give us back again the dark ages, for then, at leasti 
e shall not see the chain that binds us to the earth. 
Opposed also to this spirit of moderation, is that desire of conftroversial 
stmotion in the younger membms of the eommunity, which* when it haf 
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weU tj^oed their tonffae tod embittered their pen, ptodneee what is calted 
a yoong potitioiuL 1 know not a more amufling, were it not so dangerous 
fk specimen of oar race, as this claas of inexperinioed yet ftwy eombataals. 
They come mto the worid, and the first ory yon hear ia. ** We moat figl^ 
Oar fkthers and oar granmsthea fopght, and why should not we ? Trasp 
we have nothing very special to fight about, but still we mnat fig^ The 
old partv fires luive been burning only half a oentory ; why pot tiiem out 
BO soon r And the questions that kindled tliem, thoogh a httus (nit of date, 
have still two sides left and what need we more ? " Aim so Ihe battle begins^ 
— woutd that H might end where it began, — in simple, unattained, and 
unattainable nothing. We admire their zeal, applaud their ingenuity are 
astonished at their more than Quixotio valor ; but we hu^ at their sim- 
plioity, we wonder at their folly, we deprecate their efifects. We would 
tmst oar institutions to cooler heads and safer hands. Expetienfie, *-> that 
grey headed ok) gentleman, who foHowed time into the wozid, and who was 
ootemponury with wisdom, ere the foundations of the earth were laid, is i^ 
together the safest guardian of such precious treasures. True, he may not 
luuangue with quite so much rapidity and fierceness as these fluent nsarp 



ers of his place ; but the words whicn drop slowly finom his honored ^pa are 
full as wise and ftdl as worthy of nreservation as theirs. And though he 
stand leaning upon his staff, and looking with straining eyes, we would 



trust to his vision quite as implicitly, as to that of the stately, daatio Yoath. 
who, with younger and brighter eyes, does not always see. We would gsJI 
back this venerable seer from his obscurity. He is ^wing old fashioned. 
We would array him in a modem oostome, and set him in our high places. 
The free air of our country will renew his youth, and he^ in xetuniy wSi 
build up our institutions in the spirit of wisoom and moderation. 

We would banish from amongst us,, then, these and ail otiier di^oaitians 
which stand in the way of that national moderation which we dann so es- 
sential. And then, behold a contrast I Place yourself upon the lug^iest 
elevation that overlooks your countnr. Banish moderation from the mut> 
titude beneath you. You may have heard the roar of the thunder, and the 
lashine of the ocean, but yon have heard music, literal music, compazed 
with the roar and lashing of an immoderate, uncharitable, angry, free 
people. But look again, — she has returned. Behold the sublimes! »gfat 
which the earth can afford, — ten millions of freemen, different each from 
the other, ^et with a common country, a common interest, and a oommon 
hope, meeting, discussing, differing indeed in opinion about common meas- 
ures, — but the time for action has come, — they have gone^up like CHuis- 
tian men to discharge their duty to their country, — it is over,— fhmr have 

gme, like Christian men, to dischar^ their duty to tiiemselvea. Be the 
tter picture oars, and freedom will mdeed be a goddess; be it ours, aoud 
we could almost sav that a little vanity would be excusable. 

From speaking of the spirit which snonld animate us as members of oar 
great republic, the occasion naturally brings us for a moment to the n>irit 
with which we meet as members of that smaller refmblio of letters, whose 
anniversary has this day brought us togetlier. To those of us who here 
meet again, where a short time since we parted, the occauon is one of 
mingled feelings. We have gathered affiiin in this great congregation, and 
around this sacred altar ; but not all. In the little time that has elapsed 
since our separation, thi«e of our number, and among them one who, in 
the event which has placed him whom you hear before yon, would have ao 
much more ably filled the spot where I am standing, have joined that 
greater congregation, around a holier altar. The thougnt is a solemn and 
melancholy one. But as, in the wisdom of 'Providence, they were not per- 
mitted to enter upon the public stage, the feelings at tjieir loss belong not 
to the public. It is not here that we shoald speak of tiieir virtues, wnioh 
we loved, — or of their talents, which we respected. These feelings belong 
to us as individuals, and as membew of that little eirrle, their conneiiM 
with which we shall always hold in pleasing recoliectiou 
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t w looic rovnd anis and behold •notfaer-wide b weh hat been mada 
a this short period^ in vhich all of us hava a oommon intemt Tha 
-alile head or our institiition, * — the |^ardian, instructor, friend, tha 
r of his papib,*-he under whoia hantgnaul aiiapieae we cooaBMooed 
wmptotad our ooUegiate eaveer, and who tftmhaad ua fram these hot 
!• walla with a parental bleesing, bo l o af Sf ooenpiee that eeat which 
Led so loog, so honorably, and lo asefafi^. We wo«ld mingle our re- 
with the general feeling that has gone with hina-to his cetirement We 
d sand to him the gruef nl lemembianee and filial allectiQii of those 
will ever be proud to lemember their conaezioawiAhiBB. We would 
Im Aurewell on this spot, consacvatod bj assooiations which will erer 
I him to our remembrance. In the name of that education which lie 
need, of that tttevature which he enconnged, of that reli|pon whioh he 
led. we would bid him an affectioiiata farewell. We pray that the old 
>t' that naan may be serane and chee^Ailf whose Touthnas been so bril- 
, and whose manhood so useful. The smiles of a kind Providence be 
with him. The consoienoa of a fkitfafhl steward is his mwaid harei — 
award hereafter he has teamed from hisher authority, 
ith these feelings of M»et to sadden mis otherwise jorons oeeasionf 
It not have been weH ior us to have occupied it in dwellin«r noon the 
t that should aooon^Mny those faistitntions, into the midst of wnich we 
lastening. It is to the veang men of our times that tlM call of our in- 
Ltions on this subject is tne loudest. Be it theirs, then, to cultivate and 
ise this spirit. And then, what if no trumpet^ongued orator shall rise 
o proclaim their pmises, — what if eloquence be dumb, — the tonp^e of 
. silent ? They have a heaven-bom eloquencexsweeter than music, yet 
ier than thunder, -* the eloquence of truth. They have an ai^;ument, 
ch, though it speak nOL is heard throueh the universe, — the aigument 
good cause, on a sound bottom. Let the spbit that should accompany 
n be abroad, — let national modesty, modemtion, oliarity, independence, 
, above aU, the spirit of Chriatiaiiity, be thebr guard, and theUf like 
istlanlty, the powen of nature may strive against them, but they will 
id, for they are founded upon » rock. Man cannot overthrow them, and 
Almighty will not 

OF ▲ TALEDICTOST OBATION IK LATIK. 

Knnibus nnno rite et feliciter peraotis, restat, auditores spectatisslmi, ut 
is pro hac benevolentia gratias agamns, omnia fausta precemur, et pace 
edeie et valere vos jubeamus. Si spectandi et audiendi vos tmdet, ut 
ssime abeatis pnestabimns. 

led primum, omnibus qui adestis, quod tarn frequentes oonvenistls, tarn 
snte audistis, tarn benigne plausistis, gratias bene meritas agimus;^ 
)is precipue, vii^es diKctee, matronesqae honoratse, juvenibus virisque 
IS ct solatium. Quid nostra comitia sine vobis ? Quid nos disertos, elo- 
iotes deniaue e^ceret, si non ut aribus oculisque vestris nos commende- 
dus? Etsi nonnullm 



II 



Speetstam veniont, veniant spectAotar nt ipsas/* — 



ignoscimns et probamns. Cur venimus nos javenes, nos viri, nisi nt 
ictemur, audiamur et ii>8i ? Sed plures, nimirum, ut audiatis, ut oculis, 
guis, votis faveaUs. Igitur grates, sed 



" Orates perMlreres dignas 
Non opis est nostnb.^* 



i* B«T. Jobn Thornton KbUiad. 
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VIr 6KceU<DtiMliiMy nostnB nipnblifiaB prineeps, te ex aaimo salntaimi^ 
•e Tinun tantnm, boufqae mnnilms tarn prolMitam, noetiis ftdesae comitui 
gudemnf. 

Vimm tibi eolyiiiietinimiim, patri«|ae et Tirtntis faatoribiu cazissimiim, 

idBm Tixeiit, integritat^, pradentiaB, omnisqiie Tirtntis exemplum, in 
M •Itlons areeMitmn, tecmn lugenms. Sed Dononim animisy onmiiim 
daiiderio, 'f Manel mastiiniinqiia est quidqnid in eo amayimns, qmdqtud 
•dmirati •nmiis. Plaoide qnieeoat.*' 

Preclara qnidem nostrs leipulriicflB felicitaa Tidetnr, qnnm inter tarn mnl- 
toft Tirtnte ezimios nemo ob amorem erga illam insignem se reddere potest; 
^oum omnia prospere pnlchreque eveniont.. Florentibiis rebns, sumnft hn 
JUS reipnbUosD tranquilitate^ 8ainm& eoncordift, respnblica mihi qoidem et 
diis moltis ut confido carissmia tnis anspiciis eyasit nova ; * dim qoidem 
terris nnnc re et legibus a vobis disjoncta ; at aliam sese libertataa Tindicem 
exhibeat. aliom amicitiee yincolnmacyieiat Perdnret atqne valeat Yale, 
yir excelientissime. 

£t tn, hottoratissime, cni virtioem state proreoto albenfeem elTiles iiaqa» 
ambiunthonores ; etTos, Goneiliarii, Ooratoresqae honorandi, qoibns favem 
tibus et adjnvantibns, yigent res snmma nostraqne Academia, valete. 

Vale et tn, Praeses reverende et, si mihi liceat, caiissime, onios prmaidic 
lamen veritatis. patrmn anspieiis in nostne Academis penetralioas olim ao - 
censnm, falsit nugetqne novo semper pnrioieqne splendoro. Esto sempiter 
num. 

' Valete Professores em^tissimi ac prsBstantissimi I Qnlbns eloquemnr 
▼erbis qaantll obsenrantiA tos liabemns, qoam gratis animis vestrCUn in nos 
assiduonun labomm, cnrasqae vigilantis reoordaxnnr ? Sit vobis boo excel 
snm et pene divinom munat et prssminm. Omnibos qni merentar certisaime 
eveniet. 

Amioi sodalesqne carissimi, iterum deniqne, post aUqnod temporis inter 
▼allom, convenimas, at his sedibas amatis, qoas velati beatoram insolaa 
dolentes reli(|aimns, nostras castodibos jayentatis merito honoratis, nobis 
invicem et illis Taledicemas. Qois enim, qaom temporis inter <*Awim wa^ et 
com amicis acti reminiacitor, dolorem non sentiat qaod his omnibus niirwiww| 
eito sese eripere, mariqae incerto ac tomoltaoso se committere oporteat, 
nimqaam reditarom, nonquam sodaliam ora jacanda aspectonun ! Inter- 
jecto jam nunc brevi tantom triennio, moltos optime dilectoe ocnlis aoi- 
moqne frnstra reqoirimas. 

Qaid ego non audio tantnm ? Eorum quos inter-leotissimos habninniBy 
alter morti occubuit, alter in terris externis abest. Quid iUoe ant aliof 
quos amavimus a me n^ninari necesse sit ? Quisque vestrum eos reqniiiti 
quisque desiderat. Valeant omnes qui absunt, et tos, amioi fratresquej 
Yalete! 

Yos quoque valete, omnes qui adestis, — senes atque juvenes. quibus for 
tuna fida et quibus perfida, — matronae virginesque, quioos sit decor qoiboa 
que desit; — vobis adsint ante omnia virtus, 

** Ills nnnqiuun, toga ram, mens qnista, 
Vtres ingenuie, salabre corpus ; 
Quod Blfis esse veUtts, nihJiqne maUtts.** 

• Anno 1890, rasp. Maine a rep. Kaas. se separavtt. 
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xcrvT. 

A BOWDOm PRIZE DISSEBTATION. 

EtMtof on th$ LUertay Character of Dr, Samud Mnmm. 

Vliil« an author is lining, it is not extraordinarr that mankind should 
m an erroneous estimate of his works. The influence which prejndioa 
1 partiality often possess over the minds of his eontemporaries, is ineom 
able with a correct decision of liis merits. It is not until time has ef- 
ed the recollection of party feetings, wh(Bn the virtues and foibles of the 
A are forgotten, and the warm emotions of friendship or resentment 
I no longer felt, that the merit of an author can be fairly ascertained, 
variable is public opinion, which is often formed without examination, 
d liable to be warped by caprice, that works of real merit are fteqnently 
t for posterity to discover and admire, while the pompous efforts of im- 
rtinence and folly are the wonders of the age. The gigantic genius^of 
lakspeare so far surpassed the learning and penetration of his times, that 
I productions were then little read and less admired. There were few 
lo could understand, and still fewer who could relish the beauties of a 
iter whose style was as various as his talents were surprising. The im- 
>rtal Milton suffered the mortification of public neglect, after having en- 
ihed the literature of his countrjr with a poem, which has since been 
teemed the most beautiful composition in his language ; and his poetical 
lents, which entitled him to a reputation the most extensive and gratify 
g, could scarcely procure for him, in his own times, a distinction above 
•ntemporanr authors who are now forgotten. Ignorance and interest, 
ivy and political rancor, have concealed from pubfio notice works, which 
e enlightened intelligence of after ages have delighted to rescue from 
tUvion ; and it is no less common for posterity to forget ephemeral pro- 
ictions, which were the admiration or the day in which they were pro- 
iced. 

In a retrospect of the literature of any age, the mind views the respeo- 
vt auUiors as a group of statues, which a cusory glance of the eye discov- 
'8 at a distance ; and although, on a nearer examination, it could admire 
le features and beauties discoverable in those of a diminutive appearance, 
3t the energetic expression and lofty attitude of some who overtop the rest, 
Lolusively attract our notice and command attention. Perhaps there has 
Ben no age concerning which this remark is more justly applicable, than 
le eighteenth century. In that period, a most numerous armv of authors 
N>k ue field, greater perhaps in number, but not exceeding in height of 
mature, excellence of skilly or brilliance of achievement, the great men of 
le three preceding centuries. 

In contemplating this collection of writers, the attention is necessarily 
rithdrawn from those over whom the towering genius of Dr. Johnson 
dems to bend, and is attracted by the colossal statue which represents the 
igantic powers of his mind. Whether we regard the variety or his talents, 
lie soundness of his judgment, the depth of his penetration, the acuteness 
f his sagacity, the subtleness of his reasoning faculty, or the extent of his 
.nowled^, he is equally the subjoct of astonisriraent and admiration. 
It will not, perhaps,'be haKardousto »flfirin, that within the range of an 
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ei«it and modem hittory, It is difficult, if not impossible, to point out • 
•Ingle indiTidiml, in whom wm diseoyerable so varioos a combinsition of 
Utenrj aecomplislmienlB. It may also be safety affirmed, that b^ seemed 
to possess a mmd whioh actaally contained a greater and more variegmted 
mass of knowledge than anj other person has been known to possess. It 
will not, however, be surprising, that his productions excited the wonder and 
astonishment of mankind, when we reflect, that he had a memory -virhich at 
any moment oonld fomisn him with all that he had ever read, and a judg 
ment which could exactly combine and cpmiwre, analyze and aAgregata, 
the most snbtle reasoning, and a lore of learning never satiated by indul 
genoe. A clear head and nice discrimination, a logical metiiod and mathe 
matical precision, rsndmred him one of the most powerful reasoneis of hit 
age. A character so eminent,, it is not likely could pass his own timea 
without much animadversion and much praise. As he was the most coo' 
ipieuons literary man of his nation. It is not matter of suprise, that we find 
written of him more than it would oe safe implicitly to credit, and presump- 
tion universallv to disbelieve. Soon after his death, he was venr jostljr 
oonpared to the sick lion in the fable, whom, while livmg, few had tb!& 
temerity to attack, but against whom, when in the defenoeless state of a 
corse, all in Whom the malignancy of envy, or the vdce of prejudice, or 
the excitement of resentment existed, united their assaults with rancor and 
bitterness, hk many, the gratification of these feelings was like the fury 
of canine madness. They bit with the mordacity of the viper; but Ae 
impassive metal rendered* retributive justice to their efforts, and the good 
sense of mankind reprobated their folly. 

It is a delightful employment to trace through the stages of infantine im- 
becility, the growth or a genius, which, in the nrognessive gradations of its 
matunty. expands like the majestic branches or " the Pride of the Forest,** 
by slow aepees, and native hardihood, acquiring strength and enlargement, 
and becoming at last a sublime emblem or independence, of fortitude, and 
durability. The development of Dr. Johnson^s mind, is a subject, fiom 




the disadvantages of an nnpropitious culture could retard, nor the blasts of 
adverse fortune could depress. The tempestuous storms, to which a nature 
less hardy would have yielded, it bore with inflexible firmness ; and, like a 
rock in the midst of the oeean. just protending above the waves, by which 
it is sometimes overflowed, and at the reflnence of the billows, with naughty 
pride becomes again visible, it withstood the conflict of contending ele- 
ments. Undaunted bv difficulties, ttom which a mind not underserving of 
respect would involuntarily have recoiled, we observe it, in tihe progress of 
his life, stemming the current of adversity, rather in the pride of triumph^ 
than in the humiliation of despondence. In following him through the 
dangers and hardships which he too frequently had to encounter, we mar 
observe how wonderfully his mind gained efficiency by resistance ; and, 
like an impetuous torrent, overleaping the barriers of its course, with reno- 
vated strei^tii he overwhelmed opposition. 

The ninth year of the eighteentn century gave birth to the man, who was 
afterwards to become the glory of his country, the champion of his lan- 
guage, and the honor and ornament of the literature of his age. Among 
some of the biographers of Dr. Johnson, we discover a disposition to in- 
dulge in tales of absurdity ; ascribing to him a jingle of boyish rhymes at 
the age of three years, and leading readers to suppose him to have mountec 
his Pegasus before he was entirely out of the cradle. Little appears to 
have been known respecting his early childhood, and much less with re 
gard to the progress he made in learning under his earliest teachers, botb 
of which were perhaps of no consecjuence ; stories of such strange precocity 
usually carry with themselves their own refutation^ The Mrlitet intelli 
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upon whiith we mkj ml jv inform ub, that JobBMa, wliile ai tiM 
leld school^ had a itttidine searceir reapectablo. The only Ulent by 

he wae then in way wieeaiatingniuied, wm s remarkable tenacity cf 
ry. This, it will be seen, was oi the utmost importance to him. AS- 
(reparatory eonrse in classicai Hteratnre. we find him, at the ai^e of 
on, entered as a commoner in Pembroke College, OjEford, asslsttng 
idles of a yonng gentleman, by whose aid he was maintained. The 
maace which fint broa|^t him into notice, was the translation of 
i '* Messiah " into Latin, which possessed no other poetical merit than 

of diction. Oireumstances occurred, which deprived hhn of the only 
rt npon which he relied ; the gentleman under his charge changing 
m^i education.' After yarions aisoouragementi, and embarrassments 
I>ecuniary resources, he was compelled to quit the uniyersity, ti^ere 
isidenoe, with little interruption, had been continued nearly three 

VtAwm^ endeavored to obtain the means of living by assisting at a 
} school, m a short time he relinquished an employment, which yield 
a little pleasure, and which became the more irksome from a disgust 
d taken with the person by whom it was patronized. It was at this 
\j that a resort to nis pen oecame necessary for the support of his life, 
oslataon of a voyage to Abyssinia, by J(erome Lobo, a Portngnese 
mary, it ia believed, was the first literary effort by which he attempted 
iee a revenue. In this production, Jolmson discovers much of that 
r and energy of diction, by which he was afterwards dtstinjguiihed. 
lay flow of unguMe, with a strength of expression, gave a dimity to 
ranslaited author he did not naturally possess. The flexibility and 
t>ny of the Enfflish tongue added an importance and interest to the 
rmaace, to which, for ils subsequent reputation, it was much indebted. 
March, 1737, Johnson^ in company with David Garrick,made Ids entry 
liondon, each to try his fortune on the eztensive theatre of the me- 
lis. The former, hitherto the child of disaster and disappontment, 
mined to enlarge the sphere in which to crowd his way; and both 
equally undaunted by toe failure of their schemes. 
e biographers oi Johnson are unable to fix witii certainty the period at 
^ the Tragedy of ** Irene '* was finished. Thoneh there appears some 
nice of its completion prior to his arrival in Lonoon, it was doomed, if 
en at that time, to slumber in obscurity, until the fortune and friend 
of Qarrick, who, in 1747, became one of the managers of Drury Lane 
itre, enabled him to produce it on the stage. With respect to the merits 
is production, an observation which was judiciously applied to Addi- 
I *^ Cato,*' may, with equal Justice, be made : **It wants much of that 
riyance and effect, wfaica is best understood by those who are skilled in 
b^ for the stage." It is, in a great measure, destitute of that style, and 
9 incidents, which would render it interesting to an audience; and 
mneh better delight a reader in the retirement of the closet, than the 
hsed assembla^ of the theatre. The language is dignified and forci 
and the sentiments worthy of its author. Literary men, who are 
led with ** chill philosophy,** and ** unaffecthig elegance,** will admire it ; 
ers of taste will be dehghted with the beauty of some of its sentiments, 
many elegant passages which it contains, which will lone preserve it 
i oblivion. Ganick, upon being asked why he did not produce another 
ddy from his litchfield friend, replied, *^ when Johnson writes trasedy, 
ion sleeps, and declamation roars.*' Johnson himself appears to nave 
1 in some degree sensible of the truth of such a remark, as this was his 

and only attempt. Having had a run of thirteen nights, Irene was 
5T after revived, 
bout the year 1738, we find him again invoking his muse, in an imita 

of Juvenal*s Third Satire, to which he gave the name of " London.** It 
been thought, that, under the name of Thales, he addresses his friend 
age, whose Ufe he subseqently Wrote^ and with whom be had prevlbutly 
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passed many of his dissipated hours. Sa^«ge was a man <^ very grsst 
genius, but of an ineg^Iar and dissipated llf«, from the contamination of 
which, nothing but gwxi principles, deep rooted, which he fasid eaiij im- 
bibed, eould luLYe preseired the morals of Johnson. 

If not among the most important of his efforte, this poem, and '^llis 
Vanitj of Human Wishes,** another similar to it, in imitation of the Tenth 
Satire of Juvenal, may be esteemed among his most happy attempts. The 
K>irit and eneigy witn which he wrote, follv equals the jwignancy of the 
Boman satirist. Juvenal and Jolmson were bom eneaged in tihe cause of 
firtue, and the poetic fire and sarcastic severity w me imitation is weO 
worthy of the original. The lines of the English author flow with all that 

Eand digni^ with which the Latin poet abotmds. That he should 
written with the same ardor and animation, is natural ; and the aocu 
ial strain of invective in which he writes, does ample justice to ths 
eens<Hrial department of the satirist. It is related that Mr. Pope, after read 
ing his ** London,'* observed, in allusion to the passage from Terence, which 
was once apjdiea to Milton, '^ Ubi, ubi est, diu celari non potest,** — a re 
mark whicn proved truly prophetic. 

It is a melancholy reflection, that the superior tslents of this eminent 
writer, at the age of thirty, were scarcely able to provide him with an in 
come adequate to his wants. Being bred to no profession, he was com 
polled to resort to his pen as a last resource. Many of his schemes in pub 
lication.failed for want, of encouragement, and others, in which he succeed 
ed, proved of little benefit to him. We find some of his fi^tive pieces at 
this time appearing in the "Gentleman's Magazine,** and among them 
several very masteny touches in bioeraphical aelineation. In biography, 
Johnson peculiariy excelled. The ^HLiives of the Poets^" which he at a 
much later period sent into the world, will remain a lastmg monument of 
his genius, and critical sagacity. Few periiaps, more feelmgly illustrated 
Juvenal's axiom, 

'* Hand facile emerrant, quorom rirtetlbiu ototat 
B«s angusta doml." 

But the independence of his sjurit, and the native energy of his imnd. len 
dered him little sensible to the sombre shades by which fortune had aup- 
rounded him. 

His parliamentary speeches, which appeared about this time, are a model 
of pnnty of diction, copiousness of language, and flowing eloquence. In 
reflecting how scant^r were the materials from which they were written, our 
surprise and admiration are equally excited. His biographers relate, that 
frequently he was only informed woo were the speakers, tne order in which 
they spoke, and the sides they took. At best, the notes which were pro- 
cured were of but little use to him ; and it is well known, he was but once 
in Parliament-house for this purpose. We are charmed with the d%ni^ 
and enei^gy which these speeches possess. Without disparagement, some or 
them may be compared to the ancient specimens of the Grecian and Boman 
orators. In force of style, harmony of diction, and copiousness of expres- 
sion, they equal any instences of ancient or modem eloquence. 

There is no view in which Johnson appears less advantageous than as a 
political writer. His warmest Menda are ready to acknowledj^ that his 
reputetion would have suffered no loss, had he never meddled with polities. 
His aiguments, indeed, were ingenious ; but strong prejudices and paitiah 
ties g^ve to his pen a direction which his understanding could not approve, 
and. m momente of cooler reflection, his conscience must have condemned. 
Witn the sentiments of a warm tory and ridd high-churehman, his charao 
ter was frequently exposed to much seventy of aspersion ; but, possessed 
with the senius and reputetion of the greatest scholar of his a^re, and the 
virtues of a man, over whom morality and religion had much iimueuee, he 
might well defy the attacks of his enemies. 
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Lt about the age of foitT, he commenced a work which added to his rep 
lion, and gaye him, wim no inconsiderable degree ci joitice, the name 
the Englisn moralist. 

Vith very little assistance, he completed, in a coarse of two years, the 
>Iication of the ** Rambler,*' giving to the world, on stated days, two 
>ei8 in a week. It appears, that, thon^ those essays amomited to two 
idred and eight, he received bat ten numbers from the pens of his 
inds. 

The disadvantages ander which an aathor labors, in periodical pablica 
as, whose freqaency leaves little time for the interraptions of recreation 
necessity, he has most feelingly described. ** He that condemns himself 
compose on a stated day, will often bring to his task an attention dissi- 
Led( a memory embarrassed, an ima^nation overwhelmed, a mind dis 
ctod with anxieties, a body lan^ishin^ with disease ; he ^nll labor on a 
rren topic till it is too late to change it ; or, in the ardor of invention, 
fuse his thoughts into wild exuberance^ which the present hour cannot 
fer judgment to examine or reduce." 

Por depth of morBl reflection, the " Ramblers " of Johnson must ever 
preeminent The ethics of the anciex)ts are not stored with a more val 
ble mass of moral instruction ; and in vain may we search for the prin 
)les of the purest philosophy, so beautifdlly blended with the loveliness 
virtue. It Was not probable that the frailties or peculiarities of mankind 
old escape his acute penetration, which was ever on the alert, 

" To mark the age, shoot folly as it flies, 
And catch the mannen living as they nie. ** 

■cm an emrly period, he had accustomed himself to a habit of close think 
?. His active and vigorous mind always first matured what he had to 
fvance, and his confidence in his assertions was owing to deductions 
tiich resulted fh>m the deepest reasoning. 

The moralizing " Rambler '» is always dignified in his sentiments, logical 
fci* inferences, and energetic in his style. Though many of his papers 
same a gravity which forbids trifling, his remarks are sententious and 
rcible. They do not always partake of the sombre shades of melancholy, 
id seldom seem to participate of a cjniical severity. The strain of mpral- 
r which flows from his pen, discovers a mind at times under the influence 

eloomv reflections, and inclined to indulge in the sober feeling of a man 
rone to look upon the darkest side. Instruction and subUmity may be 
fond in his papers. The majority of mankind will admire them m the re- 
rement of tne closet, when the mind is inclined to serious advice ; and 
le friends of virtue wiU ever rejoice that the great learning of the critic 
nd scholar has so successfully labored in her service. The papers ot the 
Idler,»* and those of the " Adventurer," written by Johnson, exhibit the 
une powers of mind, and fewer of his peculiar faults. . , . . 

As a Latin poet, he can only be ranked with other admired writers, who 
ttempted metrical excellence in a language that allows no new expressions, 
'he most successful writer can do no more than imitate the flowers which 
le has discovered on classic ground, and display to the world his ac^uaint- 
nce with its productions. He may heat his mind with the spirit with 
vhich the poets of antiquity have written. He may imbibe a portion of 
heir taste, and, as far as he is able, copy their style. His productions, in 
heir language, will still fwl of originality, and savor of unitation. 

There can be little doubt but that the afi'air in which Johnson was con 
iccted with Lauder, was always to himself a source of regret His integ 
fity, it may safely be presumed, would have withholden him from giving 
jountenance to an attempt to injure the reputation of ttie inimortal Milton, 
iad he been at first, as he afterwards was, convinced of the injustice of the 
cause in which he engaged. The recantation he extorted from the peraoa 
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who had thu ioTeigled him into this infamons plan, made honorable amends 
te the ininied charaoter of the poet That he had been made a dnpe to 
the dapucity of the enemy of Milton, could, in his own feelines, be but 
Uttla aUeriatad by an acknowledgment v€ his crime. As he harboured no 
maleTolenoe of feeling towards this sublime writer, posterity have litUe of 
which to accose him ; as the best men may at times be deceived, espe- 
daUy when the influence of party feelingps fosters their prejudices, and 
ciTes to the judgment, for a moment, a bias, which calm reflectioii, and 
otopasaionate examination, afterwards perceives, acknowledges, and OCXS' 
rects. 

His "^ En^sh Dictionary " will long remain a lasting record of the pow- 
erful mind of Dr. Johnson. By it, he has fixed the standard of our Ian- 
goajj^e, and, with Uie most indefatigable labor and acuteness, given precision 
tome meaning of our words, which, hitherto, had been too much neglected 
by the kxicocraphers who preceded him. He has pruned of their excres- 
cences the indeterminate signification of many terms, and placed in appro 
miate gradations the fluctuating import of many expressions. Untd his 
time there had been no author upon whose judgment the world seemed 
implicitly to rely ; and time has smce proved, that the stapendons laboar, 
ana powerful talents of Johnson have left nothing for succeeding lexico- 
.grapners to do in defining the English language. 

ms benevolent feelings often engaged him in the service of many fat 
whom he had little friendship, and who- could lay no claim to ttie assistance 
of his pen. The number of dedications, prologues, and recommendatory 
effusions which issued from it, in behalf of indigent merit, or anaspiring 
modesty, at once illustrates the kindness of his heut, and the disinterest- 
edness of lus motives. 

During a season, in which his mind was oppressed with the gloomy re- 
flections of affliction, occasioned by the loss of his aged mother, to whom 
he was tenderly andaffectionately*attached, it is re'iated, that he wrote his 
" Basselas." This elegant specimen of Oriental iiy»gery, we are told, was 
written during the evenings of a single week, to enable him to- defray the 
funeral expenses of his deceased parent Perhaps there is no prosaic effu- 
sion, in which the exuberance and harmony of our language has been more 
artfully combined, or more full^ displayed. It is here that he discovers 
those surprising powers of imagination, which were the astonishment and 
admiration of mankind. Though the strain of moralizing reflection, which 
peryades the whole story, seems to partake of the gloomy shades wmch oc 
casionally overshadowed his mind, it may yet be questioned, if the worid 
will again soon be favored with a trifle, from any pen^ in which it may be, 
at the same time, more delighted and improved. 

In the poetry of Dr. Joh^n, if we do not discover the harmony which 
delights a musical ear we are fully compensated by an energy of expres- 
sion, a lofty style, and a critical elegance of diction. The majesty of his 
numbers resembles the tones of a powerful instrument, not discordant by 
the strength of their parts. His versificatioA cannot boast of an unbroken 
melody, but his measures flow like the slow and solemn progress of a 
mighty river, rather than hke the graceful glidings of a shallow stream. If 
he does not possess the smoothness of poetical numbers, the ear is not fa- 
ti^ed by the sameness of his style ; and we may continue to be delieiited 
with the variety and dignity of his expressions, when we should be glad tc 
be relieved from the monotonous harmony of poets of more musical ears. 

Johnson had for some time been solicited by his bookseller to undertake 
the editorial department in a splendid edition of the British Poets. This 
was the last great effort of his mind. His reputation needed not, at this 
period, an accession to give permanency to his fame ; yet another laard 
was added to grace his brow. 

This stupendous publication, which was to be comprised in seventy toI- 
nmes, in the coune of a few yean was offered to the world, with the lites 
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that the philos6phical talents of this great man were fnlly developed. If s 
vigorous understanding, a sotmd judgment, a scrutinizing penetration, com 
prehensive knowledge, and a discriminating sagacity, w«re qnidifications 
for such an undertaking, it would have been difficult to discover an indi 
vidual whose native ener^ of mind, and critical talents, more ])eculiarl2 
fitted him than Johnson. He possessed the ability to discern, the judgment 
to commend, and the taste to admire the excellences of his ^authors, while, 
at the same time, he had the independence to condemn their failinjra^ even 
should his animadversions be in opposition to public opinion. Tne man 
who would singly dispute the admiration of his contemporaries, chooses foi 
himself a hazardous undertaking. 3ut the mind of Johnson did not deign 
to stoop to vulgar prejudices, and his nobleness of spirit spumed at joppos 
ing the dictates of truth and sound judgment, thou^ error was popular in 
the best of company. When we compare the decision of his cnticismi 
with the rules of taste, and the learned Institutes of Aristotle and Quintil 
ian, we are irresistibly compelled to revere his opinions. The " Lives of 
the English Poets " may justly be considered as the noblest specimen of 
elegant and solid criticism which any a^ has produced. It is, however, a 
matter of surprise, that he should have included many in his list of Eng 
lish Poets, who are much less entitled to this distinction, than others, who 
are onoitted. In all his work he' gives no excuse for excluding the admired 
author of the Fairy Queen. . 

His enemies accuse him of writing, in his life of Milton^ with a mind 
warped by unmanly prejudice, and mingling the feelings of party s])irif 
and bigotry in his delineation or the poet. If he has not bestowed me just 
meed of pane^nric as the bio^pher of Milton, all must allow that he has 
done him ample justice as his commentator. His criticism of ^ Paradise 
Lost *' would nave done honor to anv pen. As that poem is a production 
which the geniusvof Milton only could have produced, so the criticism of 
Johnson is such as only Johnson could hnve written. 

His ^ Life of Pope " is a masterlv ollort of acute judgment and critical 
skill. He was, perhaps, as justly able to estimate the genius and poetical 
talents of that Englisn bard, as any man living. Friendship had induce^ 
Mm to write the *' Life of Savage,** which is prized as one of the finest 
pieces of biography now extant. His other lives more or less partake of 
the genius of a wnter, who, for nervous elegance and justness of sentiment, 
has scarcely a competitor. His two prefaces, the one to his ** English Die* 
tionary," the other to an edition of Shakspeare, which was publisned under 
his superintendence, will long remain the astonishment and admiration of 
mankind. Few writers have obtained any approach to competition with 
these pieces. Though entirely different in their subject, the same close- 
ness of thought, punty of diction, nervous strength, and dignity of style, 
in each are equally conspicuous. Never had an estin^ate of the genius and 
merits of Shakspeare been given to the world, to which it woulohave been 
safe to yield implicit credence. The truth was, no one had perfectly un 
derstood him. He threw light upon parts of his character, which had never 
before been exposed to view. Learned investigation enabled Johnson to see 
his author in an aspect which previous commentators had either never 
noticed, or never had the sagacity to discern. He compares his perform 
ances with the rules which we genius of antiquity had discovered and il 
lustrated, and not with the prejudices of modern arrogance and imbeciUtv. 
He gave the most exalted comm«idation to a mind, wnose intuitive intelli- 
gence rendered the laborious acquirement of knowledge, and the culture of 
study, as but a secondary assistance to its operations ; and, though mankind 
should place but little value upon his commentaries on the text, they ma^ 
justly feel indebted for his development of the genius of Shakspeare. It is 
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not « matter of wonder, that the exqoisitely'beaatifiil preface to the edstam, 
of Shakspeare's plays, shoold linr cuum to sneh superlative merit. Whetli- 
er we regard the abundance and classical selection of its allnsions, the ae 
cnmcj and iustice of the criticisms, or its just appreciation of the excel- 
lences and aefects of the poet, it is equally the subject of admiratnm. 
The literary character of Dr. Johnson, may, perhaps, receive illastration 

Sr w-rmnining his life, as wcU as by criticising ms wntings. That prejndic3 
ould have fonnd no place in a mind of such astonismng enemr, would 
seem as wonderful as it must have been rare. It would seem eqnal^ Strang 
if his antipathies were not sometimes manifested in the heat of passion, or in 
the ardor of debate. The Scotch and Dissenters, the scholars of Cambridge 
and the Whigs, were often mentioned with more acrimony than discretion. 
There was, pemaps, no man who more strenuously advocated the principles 
cf subordination, and few who displayed them less in practice. The tempers 
of men are more under the influence of external circumstances than moral 
writers in seneral are disposed to allow. Dr Johnson too severely felt the 
weight of aisappointment and penury in his early years. At a later period, 
be was gratified bv applause and universal adulation, dan it be wonderfol, 
then, that, with the strong feelings of vigorous passions, and the conmion 
failings of human nature, he should, at times, be carried away in conversa- 
tion, and in 'hasty compositions, fartiier than his maturer judgment would 
ianciios, or the better feelings of his heart approve. There were few men 
whose colloquial powers could give inore delight toihose around him, 
and scarcely another whose insuRed feelings were more awfully dreaded. 
Though he might not pass for a scientific scholar, the world can have little 
reason to doubt Uie extent of his learning, or the unbounded range of his 
information. His desultory manner of reading made his knowleoge more 
comprehensive than minute ; and his cruickness of perception gave him an 
astonishing facility in grasping the ideas of an author without tiring his 
patience by perusmg a whole hook. His extraordinary powers of under- 
standing were much cultivated by stndy^ and still more by reflection. The 
accuracy of his observations, and tiie justness of his remarks, were the 
•esult of mature deliberation and depth of meditation, before he uttered his 
sentiments ; and his joiemory furnished him with an inexhaustible fund, 
from which his reasonings were assisted and enforced. The aptness of his 
illustrations was a strong evidence of the sagacity of his perceptions, and 
the soundness of his judgment. His observations received additional 
weight from the loudness of his voice, and the solemnity with which they 
were delivered. The sophistry of an antagonist always fell a prey to the 
piercing glance of his penetration; and he became me more elated by 
triumph when his opponents had been most decided. The great originalitv 
which appeared in ms writings, resulted from an activity of mind, which 
habit had accustomed to reason with precision. His conceptions of things 
sprang not from idle thought or indolent reflection, but from the keen en 
er^es of a vigorous intellect, assisted by the efforts of a soaring imagination. 
His conversation was striking, interesting, and instructive, and required no 
exertion to be understood, from the perspicuity and force of his remaiks ; 
and his zeal for the interests of religion and virtue was often manifested in 
his discourse. He was expert at argumentation, and the schools of decla- 
mation could not boast of a more subtle reasoner, or a more artful s<^hist, 
when his side was a bad one ; for he often disputed as much for the sake 
of victory as of truth. His answers were so powerful, that few dared to 
engage with him. Universal submission, it is likely, gave an apparent 
dogmatism which he otherwise might not nave possessed. If there was an 
aspect of harsh severity in his retorts, it should be remembered, how fte 
auently they were provoked by the insults of impertinence and the conceit of 
Ignorance. The specious ^rb of dissimulation he despised. A noble spirit 
of indepedence actuated his demeanor. He did not violate tiie integrity of 
his feehngs by stooping to gratify the pride of rank, when unaccompanied 
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a superiority of intelleot commenfliirate with its dignity. His ntter 
cicMrrence of flatteiy and adulation lost him that patronage of the great, 
dch he otherwise might probably sooner hare acquired ; and he rose to 
Linence rather by the unassisted efforts of his own genius, than the en- 
iragements of the rich and the learned. He was little indebted to the 
oatance of his friends for his great reputation. The irresistible energy df 
\ character carried him throuni all his difficulties with an unbroken spirit, 
d an unblemished fame. If he paid not his court to the noUe, it was not 
»in disrespect to the subordinations of rank in society, but a dislike to the 
kS of dissmiulation, and an aversion to the degradation of science at the 
rine of ^atronace. His sarcastic letter to the Earl of Chesterfield is s 
ble specimen of his independence of spirit, and his contempt of the ser 
M arts of adulation. It is a feeling exposition of the hardships he had 
dared, nntii royal munificence nlacea him beyond the boundaries of 
int, and smoothed his descent to tne grave. 

His knowledge of the Greek language, in comparison with his acquaint- 
ce with the Latin, was superficial. In his early years, he had devote<o 
Biself so closely to the study of the ancient poets, that it may be ques- 
med, if his fumliarity with them in his own times could find a superior 
Is decisive denunciations against the genuineness of Ossian's poems, 
eated him many opponents, upon a subject, respecting which, " truth had 
iver been estabushed, or fallacy detected." 

It is not a little strange, that, in many instances, the biographers of 
^[mson have appeared like enemies. It may, however, be observed, that 
w men could Jiave stood the ordeal to which the minuteness of Boswell 
Lposed him, with so much honor to the reputation of their heart and their 
iad. This mighty Caliban of literature is here stripped of every disfinise, 
id held up to public view. Though the world has been deh^htea and 
aproved by the record of his converation, in which his learning, his genius, 
la his undisguised sentibnents have so conspicuously shone focth, it cannot 
it be aUowed, that it is informed of much, which it was not important, 
id, perhaps, was not proper for it to know ; and that the coloring which 
le painter has given to his portrait^ will admit of many different shades, 
om which ihe partiality of friendship should have guarded his pencil. It 
here, however, that we may trace the incredible vastness of an intellect, 
Mtined to become the glory of his country, and the pride of English 
teratnre. 

We may contemplate the gigantic powers of Johnson's mind with feel- 
igs similar to those subUme emotions with which we view the boundless 
zpanse of the ocean, fathomless to human measurement, and whose ca 
acity exceeds our conception. In his writings appears more conspicuously 
tian m his conversation me compass and extent of his understanding. ^ His 
BMiulties were vigorous, his curiosity and avidity for knowledge insatiable 
Ad unlhnited, his mind vehement and ardent, the combinations of his 
iuicy various and original) and his imagination neither clouded or depress- 
»d by the discipline of study, or the misfortxmes of life. His readers are 
leliented and astonished at the wonderful beauty of his conceptions, and 
he depth of refiection which his opinions discover. In his style he is dig- 
lified and forcible, in his language elegant and copious. He ^ves to every 
RTord its true meaning, and its mustrative purport. His epithets are used 
with judgment and discrimination. Every thing which he says has a deter- 
aiinate significancy, and his words convey no more than the import of his 
3onceptions. If he introduces hard words, their peculiar adaptation to his 
meaning should atone for his grandiloquism. It should also be remembered, 
that Giceio introduced Greek terms, when treating upon learned subjects^ 
to supply the deficiency of the Roman language, and that the " great and 
eomprebensive coooeptious of Johnson could not easily be expressed by 
•ommon words.*' 

Should it be thought that the style of this laarned author has ixgured oui 
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l^K^isS'^ ^ must hare eommitCed this injury hj making it more siibor- 
dinate to srammatical rules. Foreigners and future generations will bo 
more capable of understanding it, since he has excluded expressions which 
an only to be found in colfoquial intercourse and ynlgar phraseok^. 
From bis example, men may leain to ffiye to their style energy, perspicnityy 
and elegance. They may aoauire a habit of close thinking, and Decoma 
accustomed to express thieir iaeas with fwce and precision. 

His political wntings will be read and admired only for the dignity and 
energy of their style. His comi>oations are a most valuable addition to the 
literature of his conntiT, and will confer a lasting reputation on his name. 
Tliay are replete with "useful instruction, and elegant entertainment," and 
by perusing them, mankind may advance in knowledge and yirtne. The 
efforts of his mind discover a life of study and meditation. His writines 
display a genius cultivated with industry, and quickened by exertion, ffia 
muitilarious productions are an honor to the English nation ; and his answer 
to his sovereiffu might more fairly be allowed, " that he had written his 
share,** if he kad not written so welL His mind has been laid open to the 
public in his printed works, without ** reservation or disguise ; *' and, with 
all his faults and failings, he is still the admiration of mankind. 



XCVIL 

ON THE COMPOSITION OF A SERMON.* 

On the Chnet of Texts. 

There are, in general, five i>arts of a sermon : the exordium, the con 
nexion, the division, the discussion, and the application ; but as connezioa 
and division are parts which ought to be extremely short, we canpropeii^ 
reckon only three parts : exordium, discussion, and wplication. However, 
we will just take notice of c(mnexion and division auer we have spoken a 
little on the choice of texts, and a few general rules of discussing them. 

1. Never choose such texts as have not complete sense ; for only imp«r 
tinent and foolish people will attempt to preach from one or two words 
which signify nothing. 

2. Not only words which have a complete sense of themselves must be 
taken, but they must also include the complete sense of the writer whose 
words they are : for it is his language, and they are his sentiments, which 
you explain. For example, should you take these words of 2 CSor. 1 : 3. 
" Blessed be God, &e Father of our Yiord Jesus Christ, the Father of mer- 
cies, and the God of all comfort/* and stop here, you will include a com- 
plete sense ; but it would not be the Apostle*s sense. Should you go farther, 
and add, " who comforteth us in all our tribulation,*' it would not then be 
the complete sense of St. Paul, ucm: would his meaning be wholly taken in, 
unless you went to the end of the fourth verse. When the complete sense 
of the sacred writer is taken, you may stop ; for there are fow texts in Scrip- 
ture, which do not afford matter sufficient for a sermon, and it is equally in- 
convenient to take too much text or too little ; both extremes must be 

avoided. 

— ~~-^ ' —^— 

* These directions and remarks are tsken ftom Haaoam^s " Palplt Assistant** The 
student will also find mncb aid ftom GreBley*s " Treatise on Preaohiiig.** 
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ti eitttrcU rules of sermons, 1. A sennon should clearly and purely ez- 
iln a text, make tiie seniSd easily to be comprehended, and place things 
fore the people's eyes, so that they may be understood without difficulty, 
is role condemns embarrassment and obscurity, the most disagreeable 
ng in the world in a gospel pulpit. It oueht- to be remembered, that the 
satest part of the hearers are simple people, whose profit, howeyer, must 
aimed at in preaching : but .it is unpossible to edify them, unless you be 
ry clear. Bishop Burnett says, ** a preacher is to fancy hunself as in the 
3m of the most unlearned man in the whole parish, and must therefore 
it such parts of his discourses as he would haye all understand, in so plain 
form of words, that it maj not be beyond the meanest of them. This he 
II certainly study to do, if his desire be to edify them, rather than to make 
em admire himself as a learned and high spoken man.'* 

2. A sermon must give the entire sense of the whole text, in order to 
iiich it must be considered in eyery yiew. This rule condemns dry and 
irren explications, wherein the preacher discoyers neither study nor in- 
sntion, and leayes unsaid a great number of beautiful thinss with which 
s text might haye furnished him. In matters of religion and piefy, not to 
Ufy nrnch is to destroy much ; and a sermon cold and poor will do more 
ischief in an hour, than a hundred rich sermons- can do good. 

3. The preacher must be wise^ in opposition to those impertinent people 
ho utter jests, comical comparisons, quirks, and extrayagances ; sober^ in 
>position to those rash spirits who would penetrate all, and curiously diye 
to mysteries beyond the bounds of modesty; chaste, in opposition to 
LOse bMold and imprudent geniuses who are not ashamed of saying many 
dngs which produce undeui ideas in the mind. 

4. 'A preacher must be simple and graye. Simple, speakinff things of 
3od natural sense, without metaphysical speculations ; graye, Decause all 
)rts of yulgar and proyerbial sayines ought to be ayoided. The pulpit is 
le seat of good natural sense, and the good sense of good men. 

5. The understanding must be informed, but in a manner^ howeyer, 
"hioh affects the heart ; either to comfort the hearers, or to excite them to 
cts of piety, repentance, or holiness. 

6. One of the most important precepts for the discussion of a text, and 
le composition of a sennon, is, aboye all things, to ayoid excess : — 

1. There must not be too much genius. I mean, not too many brilliant, 
Darkling, and shining things : for they would produce yery bad effects 
he auditor will neyer fail to say, " The man preaches himself, aims to dls 
ilay Ins genius, and is not animated by the spirit of God, but by that of 
he world." 

2. A Sermon must not be oyercharced with doctrine, because the hearers' 
nemories cannot retain it all ; and hy aiming to keep all, they will lose 
01. Take care, then, not to charge your sermon with too much matter. 

3. Car© must also be taken neyer to strain any particular part, either in 
ittempting to exhaust it, or to penetrate too far into it Frequently in at 
>emptmg it, you will distil the subject till it eyaporates. 

4. Figures must not be oyerstrained. This is done by stretching meta 
phor into allegory, or by carrying a parallel too far. A metaphor is changed 
into an allegory when a number or things are heaped up, which agree to 
the subject m keeping close to the metaphor. AUe^ories may sometimes 
be used very agreeably: but they must not be stramed: that is, all that 
can be said of tiiem must not be said. 

5. Reasoning must not be carried too far. This may be done man^ 
ways ; either by long trains of reasons, composed of a number of proposi 
tions chained together, or principles and consequences, which way of rea 
soning is embarrassing and painful to the auditor. The mind of man loyes 
to be conducted in a more smooth and easy way. 

Of connexion. The connexion is the relation of your text to the forego 
ing or following yerses. To find this, consider the scope of the discourse 
and consult commentators ; particularly exercise your own good senne 
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When tlM coherence win fnrnidh any agreeable consideradona for tht 
illastrations of the text, they must be put in the discussion ; and they wiB 
▼ery often happen. Sometimes, also, you may draw thence an exordium : 
In snch a case, the exordium and connexion will be confounded together. 

Ofdivmon. Dirision in general ou^t to be restrained to a nnall num 
bar dt parts ; they should never exceed four or five at the most ; the moat 
admired sermons hare only two or three parts. 

There are two sorts of divisions which we may very properly make; the 
first, which is the most common, is the division of the text into its parts 
the other is of the discourse, or sermon itself, which is made on the text. 

1. This method is proper when a Mophecy of the Old Testament is 
handled; fbr. generally, the understanding of these prophecies depends on 
many genwal considerations, which, by exposing ana rwating false senses, 
open a way to the true exphcation. 

2. This metiiod is also proper on a text taken ftoxa. a dispute, tiie tinder 
standing c^ which must depend on the state of the question, the hypotheas 
of advenaries, and the principles of the insnired writers. All these lights 
are previously necessary, and tiiey can only be eiven by general considera 
tions ; for example. Bom. iii. 28. ** We conclude that a man is justified 
by faith vrithout the deeds of the law.'* Some general consicuanitioDS 
must precede, which clear up the state of the question between St. Panl 
and the Jews, touching justineation, which mark the hy])othesis of the Jews 
upon that subject, and which discover the true {Manciple which St. Paul 
would establish ; so that, in the end, the text may be clearly understood. 

3. This method also is proper in a conclusion drawn from a kmg Pieced 
ing discourse ; as for example, Rom. v. 1. ^ Therefore being jnstined by 
faith, we have peace with God, through our Lord Jesus Christ.*' The dis 
course must be divided into two parts ; the first consisting of some general 
considerations on the doctrine of justification, which St. Paul estwlidies 
hi the preceding chapters ; and the second or his conclusion, that, b^og 
thus justified, we have peace with God, &c. 

The same may be said of the first verse of the eighth cf Bomans, ** Thera 
is, therefore, now no condemnation," &c., for it is a consequence drawn 
from what ne had been establishing before. 

4. The same method is proper Tor texts which are quoted in tiie New 
Testament from the Old. Yon must prove by general considerations that 
the text is properly produced, and then yon may come clearly to its expli- 
cation. Of this kina are Hebrews i. 5, 6. "I will be to him a Fi^er,*' && 
" One in a certain place testified,** &c., ii. 6. " Wherefore as Uie Holy 
Ghost saith,** &c., iii. 7. There are many passages of this kind in the New 
Testament. 

5. In this class must be placed divisions into different regards, or difler 
ent views. These, to speak properly, are not divisions of a text into its 

Sarts, but rather difiierent applications which are made of the same texts to 
ivers subjects. Typical texts should be divided thus ; and a great num- 
her of Passages in the Psalms, which relate not only to David, but also to 
Jesus Christ. Such should be considered, first, literally, as they relate to 
David ; and then, in the mystical sense, as they refer to the Lord Jesus. 

There are also typical passages, which, besides their literal sense, have 
also figurative meanings, relating not only to Jesus Christ, but also to the 
church in general, and to every believer m particular. 

For example, Dan. ix. 7 : " O Lord, righteousness belongeth to thee, bnt 
unto us confusion efface, as at this day, '* must not be divided into parts, 
but considered in different views : 1. In regard to all men in general. 2. 
In regard to the Jewish Church in DanieVs time. 3. In regard to ourselves 
at this present day. 

So a«ain, Heb. iii. 7, 8. " To-day, if ye will hear his voice," which It 
taken from Psalm xcv., cannot be better divided titan by referring it — 1. 
To David*8 time. 2. St. Paul's. And lastly, to our own. 
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As to the division of the ^xt itself, sometimes the order of the words is 
• clear and natural, that no division is necessary, jou need only follow 
tnply the order of the words. As for example, Eph* i. 3. *' Blessed be 
e Grod and Father of onr Lord Jesus Christ, who hath blessed ns with all 
»iritnal blessinzs in heavenly places in Clmst." It is not necessary to 
vide this text, because the words divide themselves, and to explain them, 
e need only to follow them. Here is a grateful acknowledement. " Bles 
id be God." The title under which the Apostle blesses God, " The Father 
' our Lord Jesus Christ." The reason for which he blesses him, because 
he hath blessed us." The plenitude of this blessing, ^ with all blessings.** 
tie nature or kind signified bv the term spiritual. The place where he 
tth blessed us, '^ in heavenly places." In wiiom he hath blessed us, *' in 
irist." 

Most texts, however, ought to be formally divided; for which purpose 
»u must principally have regard to the order of nature, and put that 
vision which naturally precedes, in the first place, and the rest must fol 
w, each in its proper order. 

There are two natural orders ; one natural in regard to subjects them 
Ives ; the other natural in regard to us. 

And thouffh, in general, you may follow which of the two others yon 
ease, yet there are some texts that determine the division ; as Phil. H. 13« 
[t is (jod who worketh efifectuallj in you, both to will and to do of his 
m good pleasure." There are, it is plain, three things to be discussed ; 
e action of God's grace upon men, " God worketh effectually in you ; ** 
e effect of this grace, " to will and to do ; " and the spring or source of 
e action, according to ** his good pleasure." I think the division would 
►t be proper if we were to treat, 1. Of God*s good pleasure ; 2. Of his 
ace; and 3. Of the will and works of men. 

Above all things, in divisions, take care of putting any thing in the first 
irt which supposes the understanding of the second; or whiph obliges you 
treat of the second to make the first understood ; for, by these means, 
>u will throw yourself into great confusion, and be obliged to Make many 
dious repetitions. You must endeavour to disengage the one from the 
her as well as you can ; and when your parts are too closely connected 
ith each other, place the most detached first, and endeavour to make that 
rve for a foundation to the explication of the second, and the second to 
6 third ; so that, at the end of your explication^ the hearer ma^ at a 
ance perceive, as it were, a perfect body, a well finished building ; for one 
' the greatest excellences of a sermon is, the harmony of its component 
irts ; that the first leads to the second^ the second serves to introduce the 
lird ; that they which go before, excite a desire for those which are to 
•llow. 

When, in a text, there are several terms which need a particular explan 
ion, and which cannot be explained without confusion, or without divid- 
tg the text into too many parts, then I would not divide the text at all ; 
at I would divide the discourse into two or three parts ; and I would pro- 
ose, first, to explain the terms, and then the 8ul>ject itself. 

There are many texts, in discussing which, it is not necessary to treat of 
ither subject or attribute ; but all w discussion depends on the terms, 
pieategormuaica (words which, of themselves, sigmfy nothing, but, in 
injunction with others, are very significative). For example, John iii. 16, 
God so loved the world." The categorical proposition is, God loved the 
orld ; yet, it is neither necessary to insist much upon the term GW, nor 
} speak in a common-place way of the love of God , but, divide the text 
ito two parts ; first, the gift which God in his love hath made of his son ; 
econdly, the end for which he gave him, " that whosoever believeth in him 
hould not perish, but have everlasting life." 

There are texts of reasoning, which are composed of an objection and an 
nswer, and the division of such is plain ; for they naturally divide into the 
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obiwtion and tolntion. As, Bomans ▼!. 1, 2, " What shall we say titien/* &e 

lliere are some texts of reasoning which are extremely difficult to diiyide, 
becanse they cannot be reduced into many propositions without confiision. 
As, John iy. 10, " If thou knewest the gift of God," &c. I think it might 
not be improper to diyide it into two parts, the first including the genera] 
propositions contained in the Words ; and the second, the particular i4>pti- 
cation of these to the Samaritan woman. 

There are some texts which imply many important truths without ex 
pressing them ; and yet it will be necessary to mention and enlaiv>e upon 
them, either because they are useful on some important occasion, or oe- 
oause they are important of themselyes. Then the text may be divided 
into two parts, one implied, and the other expressed. 

In texts of history, divisions are easy; sometimes an action is related in 
all its circumstances, and then you may consider the action in itself first, 
and afterward the circumstances of the action. 

To render a division agreeable, and easy to be remembered by the hearer, 
endeavour to reduce it as often as possible to simple tenns. 

As to subdivisions, it is always necessary to make them, for they very 
much assist the composition, and diffuse perspicuity into a discourse ; but 
it is not always necessary to mention them ; on the contrary, tlie^ must be 
very seldom mentioned, because it will load the hearer's piind witii a mul- 
titude of particulars. 

IXsctatsion, There are four methods of discussion. Clear subjects must 
be discussed by observation, or continued apj^cation ; difficult and in^poit- 
ant ones by explication or proposition. 

L By Ecpluatioiu — The difficulty is in regard to the Terms, to the sob 
ject, or to both. 

1. Exptieati'on of Terms. — The difficulties of these arise from three 
causes : either the tenns do not seem to make any sense, or they are equi 
vocal, forming different senses ; or, the sense they seem to make at nrst 
anpears perplexed, improper, or contradictory: or, the meaning, though 
elear, may be controverted, and is exposed to cavil. 

Propose the ratio didntcnuU, which makes the difficulty ; then determine 
It as hriefly as you can. 

2. 0/ Jlmigs. — Difficult things. If the difficulty arise from errors, or 
false senses, refute and remove them ; then establish the truth. If from the 
intricacy of the subject itself, do not propose difficulties, and raise objections, 
but enter immediately into the explication of the matter, and t^e care to 
arrange your ideas well. 

3. Important things, though clear, must be discussed by explication, be- 
cause they are important. 

There are two sorts of explications ; the one, simple and plain, needs only 
to be proposed, and agreeably elucidated ; the other must be confirmed, if 
It speak of fact, by proofs of fact ; if of right, by proofs of right ; if of botii, 
proofs of both. A great end important subject, consisting of many branches, 
may be reduced to a certain number of propositions or questions, and dis- 
cussed one after the other. 

K. B. Sometimes what you will have to explfun in a text will consist of 
one or more simple terms ; of ways of speaking peculiar to Scripture ; of 
particles called syncategorematica ; and sometimes of different propositi<H]s. 

1. Simple terms are the divine attributes, goodness, &c., man^s virtues or 
vices, faith, hope, &c. Simple terms are either proper or figurative ; if 
figurative, give the meaning of the figure, and, without stopping lon^, pass 
on to the thing itself. Some simple terms must only be explained just as 
they relate to the intention of the sacred author; in a word, explain simple 
terms as much as possible, in relation to the design of the sacred author. 
Sometimes the simple terms in a text must be ouscussed professedly, in 
order to give a dear and full view of the subject. Sometimes, when there 
are many, it might be injudicious to treat of them separately, but beauti 
fully to do it by comparison. 
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2. Expressions peculiar to Scripture deserve a particular explanation, 
because they are nch ia meaning ; such as, " to be m Christ," ** come after 
Christ," &c. 

Particles called syneategorematiea (such as none, aoms, all, now, «»Atf7», 
&C.). which augment or limit the meaning of the proposition, should bo 
carerully examined ; for often the whole explication depends upon tiiem. 

3. When the matter to be explained in a text consists of a proposition, 
give the sense clearly ; if necessary, shew its importance ; if it require coo 
fiimation, confirm it. 

In aU cases, illustrate by reasons, example3, comparisons of the subject ,* 
Iheir relations, conformities, or differences. You may do it by consequen- 
ces ; by the person, his state, &c., who proposes the subject ; or Uie persons 
to whom it IS proposed ; by circumstance, time, place, &c. You may il- 
lustrate a proposition by its evidence or inevidence. It is discoverable by 
the light of nature, or only by revelation. Let good sense choose tihe best 
topics. 

Sometimes a proposition includes many truths which must be distin 
guished; sometimes a proposition must be discussed in different views ; 
sometimes it has different degrees, which must be remarked ; sometimes it 
:b general, and of little importance ; then examine whether some of its 

f)art8 be not more considerable ; if so, they must be discussed by a particn 
ar application. 

II. ^ observation; which is best for clear and historical passaees. Some 
texts require both explication and observation. Sometimes an observation 
may be made by way of explication. Observations, for the most part, 
ought to be theological ; historical, philosophical, or critical, very seldom. 
The^ must not be proposed in a scholastic style, nor common-place form, 
but m a free, easy, familiar manner. 

m. By cotUintud application. — This may be done wl&out explaining, 
or making observations. In this manner we must principally manage texts 
exhorting to holiness and repentance. In using this metkod something 
marching and powerful must be said, or better it should be let alone. 

IV. By proposition. — The texts must be reduced to two propositions at 
least, and three or four at most, having a mutual dependence and connex 
ion. 

This method opens the most extensive field for discussion. In the for 
mer methods you are restrained to your text ; but here your subject is the 
matter contained in your proposition. 

The way of explication * is most proper to give the meaning of Scrip- 
tare; this of systematical divinity; and it has this advantage, it will 
equally serve either theory or practice. 

N. B. Though these four ways are different from each other, for man\ 
texts it may ^ necessary to use two or three, and for some, all the four ; 
the discourse has its name from the prevailing method of handling it. 

The conclusion. This ought to be livel;^ and animatmg, full of greut 
and beautiful figures. Aiming to move Christian affections. As the love 
of God, hope, zeal, repentance, self-condemnation, a desire of self-corret 
tion, consolation, admiration of eternal benefits, hope of felicity, courages 
and constancy in afiBLictions, steadiness in temptations, gratitude to God, 
recourse to him by prayer, and other such dispositions. 

There are three sorts of dispositions ; the violent, tender, and elevat'' I. 
To raise these, the conclusion should be violent, tender, or elevated, i I 
may be sometimes mixed, it must always be diversified. 

Is. B. Let the peroration, or conclusion, be short; let it be bold hh.I 
lively. Let some one or more striking ideas, not mentioned in the disciii 
sion, be reserved for this part, and applied with vigor. 



* See No. J. on the previons psgc. 
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JExampU. 

OF THE SKELETON OF A SEBHOK. 

Thi exitUnoe of God. 

** The fool hath said in his heart, there is no God.'* Psalms sir. 1. 

**The fool hath said/' — it is eTident that none but a fool would have 
said it 

Th$ foolf a term in Scripture, signifyinj^ a wicked man ; one who hath 
loBt his wisdom^ and right apprenenslon of God ; one dead in sin, jet one 
not so much void of rational faculties, as of grace in those faculties ; not 
one that wants reason, but one who abuses his reason. 

^ Said in his heart ; " i. e. he thinks, or he doubts, or he wishes. Thoughts 
aie words in heaven. He dares not openly publish it, though he dares se 
cretly to think it ; he doubts, he wishes, and sometimes hopes. 

"There is no God," — no judge, no one to govern, reward, or punish. 
Those who deny the providence of God, do, in effect^ deny his existence; 
they strip him of that wisdom, goodness, mercy, and justice, which are the 
glorv of the Deity. 

Men who desire liberty to commit works of darkness, would not only 
have the lights in tiie house 'dimmed, but extinguished. What men say 
against Providence, because they would have no check, they would say 
in their hearts against the very existence of God, because they would have 
uojndge. 

The existence of God is the foundation of all religion. The whole build 
ing totters, if the foundation be out, of course. We must believe that he 
is, and that he is what he declared himself, before we can seek him, adore 
hun, and love him. 

It is, therefore, necessary we should know whv we believe, that our be- 
lief be founded on undeniable evidence, and that we may give a better 
reason for his existence, than that we have heard our parents and teachers 
tell us so. It is as muck as to say, ^^ There is no God," when we have no 
better arguments than those. 

That we may be fully persuaded of, and established in this truth, en 
deavour, 

I. To bring forward a few observations in the defence thereof. 

1. All nature snows the existence of its Maker. We cannot open our 
eyes but we discover this tr6th shine through all creatures. The whole 
universe bears the character and stamp of a First Cause, infinitely wise, 
infinitely powerful. Let us cast our eyes on the earth which bears us, 
and ask, " Who laid the foundation ? " Job xxxviii. 4. Let us look on that 
vast arch of skies that covers us, and inquire, " Who hath thus stretched it 
forth ? " Isaiah xl. 21, 52. ** Who is it also that hath fixed so many lumin- 
ous bodies, with so much order and regularity ? '* Job xxvi. 13. The va- 
rious works of creation proclaim to us *"His eternal power and godhead.*' 
Romans i. 20 ; Acts xiv. 16, 17 ; xvii. 26. Every plant, every atom, as well 
as every star, bear witness of a Deify. Who ever saw statues, or pictures, 
but ^.oncluded there had been a statuary and limner ? Who can behold 
garments, ships, or houses, and not understand there was a weaver, a car 
penter, an architect? All things that are demonstrate something from 
whence they are. A man may as well doubt whether there be a sun 
when he sees his beams gilding the earth, as doubt whether there be a God, 
when he sees his works. Psalms x'jc. 1-6.^ 

The Atheist is, therefore, a fool, because he denies that which every 
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eatare in hia eonstitation Mseits ; can he behold the Bpider*^ not, or the 
Ik-'wonn's web, the bee's closets, or the ant's grananes, withont acknow 
dgiDK a h.^gher being than a creature, who hath planted that genius in 
lexn ? Job X3udx. ; Ttahns ciT. 24. ^ The stars fou^^t against Siaera." 
Ekdges -v. 20. All the stan in heayen, and the dost on earth, oppose the 
Ltheist. Romans i. 19, 20. 

2. The dread of conscience is an argnment to conyinoe ns of this troth 
£very one that finds me shall slay me," Genesis iy. 14, was the langoaM 
f Cain ; and the like afyprehensions are not seldom in those who feel the 
Dry of an enraged conscience. The psalmist teils ns eancernins those who 
ay in their hemt, ** There is no Ood," that ** they are in fear, where no feai 
B,** Psahna liii. 5. Their gnilty minds inyent terrors, and tnereby confess 
t Deity, whilst they deny it. — that there is a soyereign Being wlio will 
Kiniah. Paahnr, who wickealy insulted the prophet Jeremiah, had this for 
lis reward, " tliat his name should be Magor>missabib," 1. e. ^ fear round 
eibont," Jeremiah xx. 3, 4. When Belshazzar saw the hand-writing, ** hia 
Bonntenance was changed," Daniel y. 6. The apostle who tells ns, that 
there is a " law written in the hearts of men," adds, their ** consciences 
also bear witness," Romans ii. 15. The natural sting and horror of con- 
science are a demonstration that there is a God to judee and punish. 

The Atheist is a fool, because he useth yiolence to his conscience. The 
jOperations of conscience are uniyeisal. The iron bars npon Pharaoh's 
conscience at last gaye way. Exodus ix. 27. 

3. Universal eonseut is another ars^ument. The notion of a God is found 
among all nations ; it is the languajce of eyerr country and region ; the 
most abominable idolatry argues a Deity. All nations, though eyer so 
barbarous and profligate, haye confessed some God. This uniyersal yerdict 
of mankind is no other than the yoice of God, thd testimony of reason, and 
the language of nature ; there is no speech, nor tongue where this yoioe is 
not heard. 

Is it not, therefore, folly for any man to deny that which nature has en 
grayen on the minds of all ? 

4. Extraordinary nU^ments, When a jast reyenge follows abominable 
crimes, especially when the judgment is suited to the sin ; when the sin is 
made legiole by the inflicted judgments. " The Lord is known by the 
iudgments which he executes," Fsalms ix. 16. Herod Agrippa receiyed 
the flattering applause of the people, and thought himself a God ; but was, 
by the judgment inflicted upon him, forced to confess anothcE. Acts xii. 
21 -23 : Judges i. 6, 7 ; Acts y. 1 - 10. 

5. Aeeom^iskmsnts of prophecies. To foietell things that are ftiture, as 
if they did iJready exist, or nad existed long aeo, must be the result of a 
mind mfinitely intelligent. ** Show the tSiings mat are to come hereafter." 
Isaiah xli. 23. " I am God, declaring the end from the beginning." Isaiah 
xlyi. 10. Cyrus was prophesied of Jisaiah xliy. 28, and xiV. 1^ lon^; before 
he was bom ; Alexanaer's sight of Daniel's prophecy concermng his yicto- 
ries moyed him to spare Jerusalem. The four monarchies are plunly de- 
ciphered in Daniel, oefore the fourth rose up. That power, which foretells 
Mngs beyond the wit of man^ and orders all causes to bring about those 
predictic ^ ^' ~ • .«— ^ xu. j_ ^s j 

goyems 
ends; ai 
Isaiah zIt. 6, 7. 

What folly, then, for any to shut thebr eyes, and stop their ears ; to at 
tribute those things to blind chance, which nothing less than an iniBnitely 
wise and infinitely powerful Being could effect I 
n. A few obseryations. 

1. If God can be seen in creation, study the creatures ; the creatures are 
the heralds of God's glory. " The glory of the Lord shall eodure " Psahns 
dr. 31. 

84 
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The worid is a saorad temple ; man is introduced to comtemi^ate it Ai 
moe does not destroy natoie, so the book of redemption does not Uot ost 
UM book of creation. Read nature ; nature is a friend to trath. 

2. If it be a folly to deny* or doubt the beiDjg of God, is it not a foUy s2so 
not to worship Grod, when we acknowledge his existence ? ''To fear God, 
and keep his commandments, is the whole duty of man.** 

We are not reasonable if we are not religious. " Your reasonable 3V- 
▼ioa,** Romans xiL 1. 

S. If it be a folly to deny the existence of God, will it not be our wisdom 
sitoe we acknowledge his bemg, often to think of him ? It is the Ua^ 
mark of a fool, ^ Qod is not in idl his thoughts,** Psalms x. 4. 

4. If we beUeve the being of God, let us abhor practical Atheism. As 
tions sp«Bk louder than words. 

" They professed that they knew God,'* Titus 1. 16. Hen*8 practices art 
the best indexes to their pnnciples. "^ Let your light shine Mfoxe raen.** 
Matthew t. 16. 

l%s/onotnng Skdetons are on a different plan.* 

1. 

Psalm zlvi. 1, ** God is our refuge and strength, a Teiy present help In 
trouble.'* 

Sorrow is our common lot, many seem to know little of it, the widow, 
fatherless, &c. ; text needs no explanation. 

L The wonderful condescension of God in assuming this character to 
watds man, — not, however, according to the usual reasonii^, — man's 
greatness, — his progressive faculties will equal angels, &c. Surpass all 
mtelligence except God. — but there will still be an infinite distance be- 
tween God and man, — Man*s morid estate ; these tibie reasons. 

n. The emphasis of the text, — present, very present, — our mechanical 
habits, — the divine presence not reaUzed, -^ a man first awakened or con- 
victed feels it,,r— but soon is lost, — suppose a pure and holy beine were 
present at your sins, — as an angel, — but God is present I See the Christ- 
um in a storm at sea, — hearing the crash, indulging sin. — 

Objection to the infinite God's caring for man, — all worlds particles of 
sand. — How should this thought afiect us, — Mother ! Jesus stood at the 
coffin of thy infant child, at the grave of thy parents ! He is with thee. 
<Shall we weep and repine even in a ^rret, when God is with us ? 

m. Cautiousness of the text. — He is a help, — not sole deliverer, — 
there is something for us to do^ — prayer is one reason of it. — Nothing 
vttherwise. — Farmer. — Mechanic, — health by medicine. 

IV . Applicability of the text to all the f|00r unfortunate, — stranger, — 
widow, — orphan, — mourner, — Christian in temptation, — quiUity of all, 
a guilty conscience. 

2. 

Bev. vii. 17, " God shall wipe away all tears from their eyes.*' Context. 
- ' Nature and probable design of these prophecies. — 

1. Afflictions in the present state of the Christian, an important and ad 
vanta^^ous part of his moral discipline. 1. The fact that they are per 
mitted, shows that they are advantageous. — How many instances, — texts. 

2. Tney afibrd exercise for our Christian virtues, moral,— fortitude^ 
patience, resignation. 

3. They show us the futility of worldly comforts,— our friends die,- 
health and beauty fade, — wealth and pleasure must be left behind us. 



* They ars, in fact, the notes of a distbignished extemponmeons preacher. 
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n. This discipline ia pieparatoiy to another which shall be exempt fnmi 
a^ffliction. 

1. The Scnptnres assert the existence of such a place eaDed heayen, 
Kingdom of God, Paradise, New Jerosalem, &c. It i« implied in the doo- 
tsrine of immortality. 

2. It is consistent with all rational Supposition. — Analogy between this 
'■ 'world and other planets. — 3. All causes of sorrow shall oease there. — 4. It 

is ererlasting in its duration. — 

APPLICATION. 

Do I address the mourner who has lost friends, estate, health ?^th« 
ci|^ ? — youth declining in eariy life ? &c. 

3. 

Gal. iii. 18, ** But it is good to be zealously affected always in a good 
thlnff." 

Christianity is designed to call into activity the noblest sentiments of the 
heart, — firm resolve, — intrepid daring and undaunted perseverance, — 
zeal. — The Christian's life is a holy warfare, — a holy chivalry. — The 
Apoetle lays down the proposition, that if anything is good, it is ^ood to be 
zealously affected in that good cause, — Christianity is good considered. 

1. In respect to its orign, — divine, — bears its marks, — it is interesting 
to contemplate nature, — but much more revelation, — the noblest gift of 
God to man. — 

n. In its nature, — its theory of doctrines, — its code of moral rules was 
never equalled by 1. Philosophy, — 2. Education, — all improvement has 
failed without it. — Its nature renders it efficient in its effects,— "its preser 
vation, — triumph over infidelity. — 

III. Its effects, — individual effects. -«1. Benevolence, — 2. Death. — 3. 
Peace of conscience. 

2. General efiects, — 1. It prevents crime. — 3. Elevates society. — S. 
Sustains good government — 4. ^ar. 

We should be zealous, 1. Because God commands us to be so. 2. The 
-wants of the world call for it. 3. Our happiness hereafter will be proper 
tioned to our zeid, — a philosophical as well as Scriptund fact. — We have 

migh examples to copy, — the apostles, martyrs, ana reformers, ^ Wesley, 

fVliitfield, &c. 



xcvnL 

SUBJECTS FOB COMPOSITIONS OF ALL SOBTS 

1. Mythology. 10. Ruins of Rome. 

2 Rural happiness. ** Greece. 

3 Our natije land. 11. Twilight. 

t. Description of a storm. 12. A winter evening. 

% Scene at a summer's noon. 13. Moonlight at sea. 

6. A winter landscape. ^ 14. Spring. 

7. A market day. 15. Summer. 
S. An evening walk. 16. Autumn. 
9. The entrance of Christ into Je- 17. Winter. 

rusalem. 18. The equator. 



\ 
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19. Thetropies. 

20. Mid-snmmer. 

21. Rural teenerjr. 

23. Beriew of the seasoDB. 

23. Solitude. 

24. The love of order. 
2& EtiIs of obstinacy. 

26. Finnness. 

27. Delicacy of feeling. 

28. Delicacy of taste. 

29. Kovels. 

30. Tales of fiction. 

31. Qfentemplation. 

32. Coprespondence between true 

^liteness and religion. 

33. Sympathy. 

34. Tne adyantagea of a good educa- 

tion. 

35. The effects of learning on the 

eonntenance. 
3G. Power of habit 

37. The art of pleasing. 

38. Con^iarison of history and biog 

raphy. 

39. The passiona. 

40. The difference between beaoty 

and fashion. 

41. Enterprise. 

42. Exertion. 

43. Importance of a good character. 

44. Criticism. 

45. Beligions edncation. 

46. Monumental in8cri|>tion8. 

47. On forming connexions. 

48. Qualifications for the enjoyment 

of fidendship. 

49. Duties of hospitality. 

50. Moral principles. 

51. Moral duties. 

52. CiyiUty. 

53. Family quarrels, their causes, 

and mode of preyenting them. 

54. Early attachments. 

55. Taste for the cultiyation of 

flowers. 

56. Goyemment of temper. 

57. Oomedy. 

58. Tragedy. 

50. Uses of adversity. . 

60. Poetical taste. 

61. Manners. 

62. Modesty of merit. 

63. Method. 

64. Parental indulgence. 

65. Parental seventy. 

66. Profligacy. 

67. The study of the Latin laneuage. 

68. The stuciy of the French lan- 

goage. 



70. 
71. 
72. 
73. 

74. 
75. 
76. 

77. 

7a 

79. 



80. 
81. 
82. 
83. 

84. 
85. 

86. 

87. 

88. 
89. 
90. 

91. 

92. 

93. 

94. 

95. 

96. 

97. 

98. 

99. 
100. 
101. 
102. 
103. 
104. 
105. 
106. 
107. 
106. 
109. 
110. 
111. 
112. 
113. 
114. 
115. 
116. 
117. 
118. 
119. 
120. 



Ingpnuity. 

Eloquence. 

Fancy. 

Imagination. 

Classical leamii g. 

Taste for simple pU 

Scepticism. 

Amusements. 

Efficacy of moral instrucUoii. 

A cultivated mind necessary for 

the enioyment of retiren^nL 
Want of 'personal^ beauty aa 

affecting virtue and hapjd 

ness. 
Happiness of domestic life. 
Evus of public lifei^ 
Modesty a sign of merit. 
Equanimity the beat 8U{^xxt 

under affliction. 
Ill effects of ridicule. 
Necessity of temperance to the 

health of the mind. 
Moral effects of painting and 

sculpture. 
The choice of a profeaucMi. 
Selfishness. 
Literary genius. 
Necessity of attention to tfaiBC^ 

as well as to books. 
Fear of growing old. 
The butterfly and its changes. 
Freedom. 
The rose. 
The my. 
Remorse. 
The voice. 
Grace. 
Gesture. 
Woman. 
Man. 

Touth and manhood. 
The sacred Scriptures 
The press. 
The pulpit. 
The numan frame. 
Travelling. 
Language. 
Liberty. 
Infidehty. 
Atheism. 
Independence. 
The existence of God. 
Light 
Darkness. 
Heat. 
Cold. 

The rainbow. 
Hie wife. 
The husband. 
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L. Influence of Christianity. 180. 

i. Stability of character. 181. 

3. Instability of character. 1&2L 

4. Peevishness. 183. 

5. Art of pleasing. 184. 

6. Local associations. 185. 
!7. Influence of female character 186. 
t8. Discretion. 187. 
29. New England. 188. 
K). Patemaf influence. 189. 
n. Maternal influence. 

312. Intemperance. 190. 

33. Fashionable Follies. 191. 

34. Emisration. 192. 

35. InteUectnal dissipaliOD. 193. 

36. Intellectoal discipUne. 194. 

37. The warrior. 195. 
.3a The statesman. 196. 
39. The legislator. 197. 
L40. Thejndge. 19a 
L41. Afieldofhattle. 199. 
L42. A nayal engagement 200. 
L43. Immortality. 201. 
L44. Decision of character. 202. 

145. Bomance. 203. 

146. Flattery. 204. 

147. Industry 205. 

148. T-emperance. 206. 

149. Kesentment. 207. 

150. Lying. 208. 

151. Piety. ,209. 

152. Anger. ^210. 

153. Poetry, 

154. Envy. 211. 

155. Virtue. 212. 

156. Justice. 213. 

157. Adversity. 214. 

158. Pride. 21^. 

159. Compassion. 216. 

160. Avance. 217. 

161. Slander. 218. 

162. Mercy. 219. 

163. Wealth. 220. 

164. Prudence. 221. 

165. Gratitude. 222. 

166. Affectation. 223. 

167. Loquacity. 224. 

168. Wisdom. 225. 

169. Luxury. 226. 

170. Health. 227. 

171. Pleasure. 228. 

172. Gaming. 229. 

173. ReUgion. 230. 

174. Study. 231. 

175. Experience. 232. 

176. Peace and war. 233. 

177. Want and plenty. 234. 

178. Ignorance and learning. 235. 

179. uippineBS and misery. 236. 

Sit* 



Virtue and vice. 
Parsinsony and prodigality. 
Hope and fear. 
Reward and punishment. 
Beauty and aeformity. 
Affection and hatred. 
Arrogance and humility. 
Order and Confusion. 
Carelessness and caution 
Contentment and dissatisfao* 

tion. 
Emulation and sloth. 
Cleanliness. 
Religious intolerance. 
Charity. 
Contentment. 
Courage. 
Hope. 

Perseverance. 
Conscience. 
Death. 
Life. 
Sickness. 
Health. 
Good humor. 
Omniseienee of God. 
Onmipresence of God. 
Truth. 
Sincerity. 
Procrastmation 
Trust in God. 
Pleasures resulting fzcm, 

proper use of our lacnlties. 
Modesty. 
Application. 
Discretion. 
Christianity. 
Suspicion. 
Fortitude. 
Forgiveness. 
The seasons. 
Filial affection. 
Harmony of nature. 
Adversity. 
Distribution of time. 
Sources of knowledge. 
Conjugal affection. 
Filial piety. 
Generosity. 
Heroism. 

Despair. • 

Government. 

Dramatic entertainments. 
Fables and allegories. 
Figurative language. 
Commerce. 
Chivalry. 
Philosophy. 
KatunuhistorT* 
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337. Afltronomj. 

238. The invention of the marinen* compaM. 

239. The invention of the telescope. 

240. The application of steam. 

241. The invention of the steam engixM. 

242. The mathematios. 

243. Astrology. 

244. Modeniaiscoyeriat. 

245. Architecture. 

246. The law. 

247. The learned professions. 

248. Curiosity. 

249. Natore. 

250. Art 

251. The influence and importance of the female character. 

252. Is the expectation of reward or the fear of punishment the greater in 

centive to exertion ? 

253. The value of time, and the uses to which it should be applied. 

254. The character of the Roman Emperor Nero, — of Gabgulia, — of Augus- 

tus, — of Julius CsBsar, — of Numa Pompilius. 

255. The duties we owe to our parents, and the consequences of a neglecf 

of than. 

256. How blessings briehten as they take their flight. 

257. How dear are all me ties that bind our race in gentleness together. 

258. The advantages of early rising; and the arguments which may be ad 

duced to prove it a duty. 

259. Misery is wea to ffuilt. 

260. A sotu without reflection, like a pile 
Without inhabitant, to ruin runs. 

261. Still where rosy pleasure leads 
See a kindred gnef pursue, 
Behind the steps that misery treads 
Approaching comforts Tiew. 

262. *Tis Providence alone secures, 

In every chan^, both mine and yours. 

263. Enow then this truth, enough for man to know, 
Virtue alone is happiness below. 

264. Prayer ardent opens heaven. 
Whatever is, is ri^t. 

265. Knowledge and pfonty vie with each other. 

266. When beggars die there are no comets seen ; 

The heavens themselves blaze forth the death of prineai. 

267. Friendship is constant in all other things 
Save in the office and aflairs of love. 

268. Man^ proud man, 

Drest in a little brief authority, 
Most ignorant of what he 's most assured. 
260. No might nor greatness in mortality 

Can censure *scap6 ; back-wounding calumny 
The whitest virtue strikes. 

270. Thev say, best men are moulded out of faults. 

271 . What we have we prize not to the worth 
Whiles we ei^joy it; but being lacked and lost, 
Why then we rack the value ; then we find 
The virtue that possession would not show us 
Whiles it was ours. 

272. All delights are vain ; but that most vain 
Which, with pain ourchased. doth inherit pain. 

273 Light, seeking ligbV, doth light of Ught beguite. 



i 
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274 Too much to know Is to know nonsht but fame. 

275 Where is any author in the worla 
Teaches such beauty as a woman's eye ? 

276. The hind that would be mated by the lion 
Must die for loye. 

277. Our remedies oft in ourseWes do lie 
Which we ascribe to heayen. 

278. The web of our life is of mingled yam, 
Good and ill together : our yurtues would be 
Proud, if our faults whipped them not ; and our 
Grimes would despair if they were not 
Gherished by our yirtues. 

279. Let 's take the instant by the forward top ; 
For we are old, and on our quickest decrees 

. The inaudible and noiseless foot of time 
Steals ere we can effect them. 

280. They lose the world that do buy it with much care. 

281. I can easier teach twenty what were 
Good to be done, than be one of the twenty to 
Follow mine own teaching. 

282. All things that are. 

Are with more spirit chased than enjoyed. 

283. Loye is blind, and loyers cannot see 
The petty follies that themselves commit 

284. The worm is still deceiyed with ornament. 

285. The man that hath no music in himself, 

Nor is not moyed with concord of sweet soirndSi 
Is fit for treason, stratagems and spoils. 

286. The nightingale, if she would sine by day, 
When eyery goose is cackling, would be thooglifc 
No better a musician than the wren. 

How many things by season seasoned axe 
To their right praise and true perfection. 

287. This our life exempt from public haunt^ 

Finds tonnes in trees, books in the running brookiy 
Sermons m stones, and good in eyeiy thing. 
286. Oftentimes, to win us to our harm. 

The instruments of darkness tell us tmtiiSt 
Win us with trifles, to betray us 
In deepest consequence. 

289. I dare do all that may become a man, 
Who dares do more is none. 

290. If it were done, when 't is done, then *t wero well 
It were done quickly. 

291. Memory, the warder of the brain. 

292. Noughts* had, all 's spent 

Where our desire is got without content. 

293. Things without remedy 
Should be without regard. 

294. When our actions do not. 
Our fears do make us traitors. 

295. Angels are bright still, though the brightest fell. 

296. Tne grief that does not speak 

Whispers the o'erfrandit heart, and bids it break. 

297. Courage moimteth wiUi occasion. 

296. When fortune means to men most good, 

She looks upon them with a threatening eye. 
299. He that stands upon a slippery place 

Makes nice of no yile hold to stay him up. 
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100« Often times excnaing of a fault 

Doth make the fault the worse by the excose. 
As jpatches, set apon a little breach 
Discredit more in hiding of the fault 
Than did the fault before it was so patched. 

301. How oft the sisht of means to do ill deeds 
Makes deeds iU aone ! 

902. That which in mean men we entitle patience, 
Is pale, cold cowardice in noble breasts, 

303. Woe doth the heavier sit 

Where it perceiyes it is but faintly borne. 

304. Gnariing sorrow hath less power to bite 
/ The man mat mocks at it and sets it light. 

305. O who can hold a fire in his hand 
Bj thinking on the frosty Caucasus ? 
Or cloy the hungry edge of appetite, 
By bare imagination of a feast? 

Or wallow naked in December's snow, 
By thinking on fantastic summer's heat ? 
On, no ! the apprehension of the good, 
Gives but the greater feeling to the worse : 
Fell sorrow's tooth doth never rankle more 
Than when it bites, but lanoeth not the soie. 

300. If all the year were playing holidays, 
To sport would be as tedious as to work. 

307. The better part of valor is discretion. 

306. See what a ready tongue suspicion hath I 

He that but fears me thm^ he would not know. 
Hath, by instinct, knowledge from others' eyes. 
That what he feared, is chanced. 

309. Nimght so vile, that on the earth doth live. 
But to the earth some special epod doth give ; 
Nor aught so good, but stnuned from that fair use. 
Revolts from true birth, stumbling on abuse. 
Virtue itself turns vice, being misapplied. 

And vice sometimes 's by action dignified. 

310. Striving to better, oft we mar what^s well. 

311. reason not the need ; our basest beggars 
Are in the poorest thing superfluous : 
Allow not nature more than nature needs, 
Man's life is cheap as beast's. 

^12. Give thy thoughts no tongue, 

Nor any unproportioned thmi^t his act. 

313. The friends Uiou hast and their adoption tried, 
Grapple them to thy soul with hooks of steel. 

314. Beware 

Of entrance to a quarrel : but, being in. 
Bear it, that the opposer may beware of thee 

315. Give every man thy ear, but few thy voice. 
31<5. The apparel oft proclaims tlie man. 

317. Neither a borrower nor a lender be ; 
For loan oft loseth both itself and friend. 
And borrowing dnils the edge of husbandr) 

318. To thine own self be true ; 

And it must follow, as the night the day, 
Thou canst not then be false to any man 

319. Trifles, li^ht as air, 

Are to the jealous conflrmatians strong 
As proofs of holy writ. 
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320. He that is robbed, not wanting what is stolen, 
Let him not know it and lie *8 not robbed ftt alL 



SUBJECTS FOR C0NF.EBENCE8. 

1. On the mineral, animal, and vegetable kingdoms, as fWnishing snbjeoti 

of interesting inquiry. 

2. On reflection, reading, and observation, as aff<»rding a knowledge of hn 

man nature. 

3. On the present character of the inhabitants of New-England, as resnlt- 

inff from the civil, Mteraiy, and religious institutions of our fore 
famers. 

4. The stability- of the General Government of the United States as affect 

ed by a national literature, common dangers, faoility of mutual 
intercourse, and a general diflbsion^of knowied^. 
6, The obligations of a country to her wazriors, her statesmen, her artists, 
and her authors. 

6. Public amusements, splendid religions ceremonies, warlike preparations, 

and a display of a rigid police, as means of despotic power. 

7. The comparative virtue of tne enlightened and ignorant classes. 

5. On the value to a nation of the abstract soiences, the physical sciences, 

and literature. 
9. The associations excited by visiting Italy^ Greece, Egypt, and Palestine, 

considered with reference to their ancient history. 
40. On the fine arts, as affecting the morals, refinement, patriotism, and 

religion of a country. 

11. On architecture, painting, poetry^ and music, as tending to produce 

and perpetuate religious impressions. 

12. On the comparative operation in obstructing the ]»ogress of tmth, of 

the spirit of controversy, the reverence of antiquity, the passion of 
novelty, and the acqaiescence in authority. 

13. On the character of Hume, Robertson, Gibbon, and Mitford, as hi^ta 

nans. 

14. On the characteristics of man and government, as found in the savage, 

pastoral, agricultural, and commercial state. 

15. On patronage, emulation, and personal necessity, as promotive of lit- 

erary exertion. 

16. On the effect of agriculture and manufactures on the morals of the 

community. 

17. On the influence of Greek, Latin, English, and French literature on 

taste. 

18. On novels formed on fashionable, humble, and sea life. 

19. Natural, civil, ecclesiastical, and literary history, considered in relation 

to tibe tendency of each to improve and elevate the intellectual 
faculties. 

20. Miss Edgeworth, Hannah More, and Mrs. Hemans. 

21. The letters of Lady Mary Wortley Montague, Horace Walpole, and 

Cowper. 

22. Personal merit and powerful friends, as promoting advancement in life. 
28. The influence of Young's and Oowper's Poems. 

24. The commercial spirit of modem tunes, considered in its influence on 

the political, moral, and literary character of a nation. 

25. Sterne, Rabelais, and Cervantes. 

96. The difference of feeling in the yonng and the old, with regard to in 

novation. 
jn. War, .commerce, and missionary enterprises, as means of civilizing 

barbarous countries. 
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SIB. TlM poliUeal reformer, the schoolmaster, and the missionary. 

29. The coonteT gentlemaa and the plebeian. 

30. Ancient and modem honors to the dead. 

2)1. Common sense, senios, and learning, — their characteristics, oompaia 
tive yalne, ana success. 

32. The prospects of a scholar, a politician, and an independent ^nlleman 

in the United States. 

33. Contemporary and subsequent naxratiyes, of historical events. 

31. Franklin, Davy, and Fulton. The comparatiYe yalue of their disoove 

riet and improvements. 

35. The comparative influence of natural scenery, the institations of socie 

ty, ana individual genius on taste. 
30. Heraclitns, Democritus, Epicurus, and Diogenes. 
37. The ages of Queen Elizabeth, Charles the Second, Queen Anne, and 

the present age, ■considered'in a literary point of view. 

36. Egypt as described by Herodotus, Greece under Pericles, the Angustan 

age of Borne, Spain under Isabella^ Italy in the fifteen^ and six- 
teenth centnnes, and France under Louis the Fourteenth. 

39. Reading, writing, observation of men and manners, and the study of 

nature, as means of intellectual development. 

40. Popular elections, a free press, and general education. 

41. The Roman ceremonies, the system of the Druids, the religion of the 

Hindoos, and the superstitions of the American Indians. 

42. The literature and morals of a country, as affected by the efforts c€ in- 

dividual minds, the prevailing religious faith, the established form of 

government, and the employment most general among the people. 
'43. Actions, words, manners, and expression of Countenance, as indicaliw 

of character. 
44. The poets of England, Spain, France, and Italy. 
4«>. The military character of Napoleon, Washington, Wellington, Freder 

ick the Great, and Charles the Twelfth. 

46. The ages of Augustus, X/orenzo de Medicis, Louis the Fourteenth, and 

Queen Anne. 

47. The religious institutions of Egypt, Greece, and Rome. 

48. Politics, war, literature, and science, as a field for the exercise of 

talents^ 

49. Astronomy, Anatomy, the instinct of animals, and the moral and Intel 

lectual nature of man, as affording proof of an intelligent Creatinr. 
^. History, biomphy, and fiction. 
t)l. The evils of a life of solitude, of fashion, of business, and of public 

office. 
^2. On classical learning, the study of mathematics, and of the science of 

the human mind, as contributing to intellectual culture. 

53. On the operation of climate on the moral, intellectiuil, and military 

character. 

54. On the power of the oriental. Gothic, and classical superstitions, to af 

feet ue imagination and the feelings. 

55. On pastoral, epic, and dramatic poeti^. 

56. On the rank and value of the mental endowments of Shakspeare, Scott, 

Locke, Newton, and the Earl of Chatham. 

57. Roman, Grecian, and Egyptian remains. 

58. On the influence of spring, summer, autumn, and winter upon the 

thoughts, feelings, and imagination. 

59. Britain, France, Italy, and Greece, as interesting to an American trav 

eller. 

60. On the pleasures of the antiquary, the traveller, the literary recluse 

and the man of business. 

61. On the beneficial effects of meohanios, chemistry, astronomy, ami agri 

culture. 
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t>V« On the influence of peace upon the condition. of the agncnltoriit, tha 
manufacturer, the merchaiat, and the professional man. 

b3. On the views of life taken by Democntusi Heraclitns, Diogenes, and 
Zeno. 

64. On the tendency of poetry, history, and ethical science, to promote im- 

provement in virtue. 

65. On the influence on personal happiness, of natural tamper, cultivated 

taste, external oonoition, and social intercourse. 

66. On novelty, sublimity, beauty, and harmony, as sources of eratiflcation. 

67. Ancient ethics, considered as pictures of manners, as proofs of genius, 

or as sources of entertainment. 

68. The union which a harmony of motive produces between men of dif- 

ferent pursuits, and that which results merely from a similarity of 
action. 

69. The respective claims of poetry, painting, architecture, and sculpture, 

as means of reflnement of taste. 

70. Personal memoirs and formal histories, as illustrations of national pro 

gress. 

71. An old and a new country, as fields for enterprise. 

72. The superiority of conscience to human laws. 
731 Ancient and modem notions of liberty. 

74. The scientific traveller and the missionary. 

7«). A profound plulosophy and a wide observation of men, as elements of 
a statesman. 

76. The pastoral and the hunter's life. 

77. The war spirit in republics and in monarchies. , 

78. Modem explorations in Africa and America. 

79. The influence of devotion to the person of the Sovereign in monarchies, 

and to that of a popular favorite in republics. 

80. Explorations by sea and by land. 

81. The study of grammer, lo^c, and the mathamatics, as contributing to 

the development of the mtellectual powers. 

82. Personal beauty, elevation of rank, and the possession of riches,; as 

passports in society. 

83. The animal, the mineral, and the vegetable kingdoms, as fields of sci 
^ entific discovery. 

S4. The pulpit, the press, and the school room, as eflicient agents on the 
monus of a people. 

85. The horsCj the cow, and the sheep, as contributing to the comfort and 

convenience of mankind. 

86. The expectation of reward and the fear of pumshxron^ as afiecting a 

moru agent. 

87. The pursmts of agriculture, the profession of arznp^ the business of 

trade, and the labors of the mechanic, as afiecting the taste and 
morals of a people. 

88. Color, form, and size, as elements of physical beauty 

89. Quickness of perception, retentiveness of memory, and plodding per- 

severance, as contributing to mental advancement. 

90. The six follies of science. The quadrature of the circle ; the multipli 

cation of the cube; perpetual motion; the philosoph^s stone, 

magic ; and judicial astrology. 
01. Skepticism and credulity compared as obstacles to inteU'^Cwril vm 

provement. 
03. Poetry and history considered as sources of amusement. 
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SUBJECTS rOS COLLOQUTS, OB COLLOQUIAX. DISCUSSI0H8. 

1. Attachment to party as a ground of action, for an npri^t pollticiuL 

2. On the defects and advantages of history, as affording a knowled^ of 

the motives and actions of individoals, and of Hie character S hn 
man nature. 

3. Dn the good and had effects of emnlation. 

4. On the moral inflaence of the Christian Sabhatii. 

& On the influence of fashion on the jud^ent of ri^ht and wrong. 

6u On die influence of the multiplicity orbooks, on tne interests of htera 

ture and science. 
7. Deference to great names in philosophy, and to high rank in the social 

state. 

5. The enthusiast and the matter of fact man. 

9. On the advantages and disadvantages resulting to a scholar, from fie 

quent intercourse with mixed society. 

10. On the effects of literary reviews, as at present conducted. 

11. On the comparative prevalence and strength of the principlea of loyal 

ty and independence In man. 

12. On the character of ancient and modem patriotism. 

13. Of establishing a University in the counoy or in a city. 

14. Foreign travellers in the United States. 

15. On the different viewsj which literary men take of the world at t&eif 

first entrance upon it. 

16. The difference of manners in Some and in modem civilized states. 

17. On active profession, as injuring or assisting the efforts of a litenuy 

man. 

18. The comparative influence of governments and of individuals, in efifect 

ing great public improvements. 

19. The literary influence of a reading public 

20. The views taken of a nation, by itself and others. 

21. The moral effects of public, and of domestic amusements. 

22. The effects of controversy on partisans, and on the public. 

23. The influence of the Roman Gladiatorial shows, and of ^e Greek 

games, on the character of the people. 

24. The comparative effects of literature and of science, on the progress 

of civilization. 

25. The effect which acquaintance with foreign languages has ttpon the 

originality of a nation's literature. 

26. The comparative influence of individuals and leara.ed societies in form 

in^ the literary character of a nation. 

27. The influence of the multiplication of books upon literature. 

28. The study of nature, and of man, as affording a proper field for the 

poet 

29. The standard of taste. 

30. The novels of Fielding, Richardson, and the author of Waverloy. 

31. The comparative importance of the expeditions to ascertain the North 

West passage, ana the source of the Niger. 

32. Intellectual, moral, and physical education. 

33. The pnwpects of Christianity in India. 

34. The satires of Horace and JuvenaL 

35. How far the right ^ould be controlled by the expe^ent 

36. On the comparative value of contemporaneous and posthumous fame 

37. On the evils of anarchy, and of an arbitrary government. 

38. Diligent observation of facts and philosophical use of them. 

39. On superstition and skepticism. 
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40. The self-deTotion of the Christian martjr and the BomAn i*atriot. 

41. Poets and novelists of the poor. 

42. StrafTord and Sir Henry Vane the Youn^r. 

43. The idea of the beautiful, as developed in Grecian literature and art. 
4'!. The influence of the association of ideas on our practical operations. 
4''3. The moral and intellectual influence of the principle of emulationi <ni 

systems of education. 

46. Entertaining mysteries, novels of real life, and romai)tic or tupemata 

ral fictions, as affording similar species of delight. 

47. The Sacred and Profane poets. 
48 MUton and Isaiah. 

49. Johnson and St. Paul. 
«K>. Moore and David, 
fil. Addison and St. John. 
$2. Byron nnd EsekieL ^ 
53. Hume and Moses. 

SUBJECTS F05 FORENSIC DISPUTATIONS. 

1. Whether the increased facilities of intercourse between Europe and tlM 
i^ United States be favorable to this country. 

2. Whether more evil or good is to be expected from the disposition maa 

ifested, at the present day, to try existing institutions oy first pria 
ciples. 

3. Whether voting by ballot should be introduced into all elective and la 

gislative proceedings. 

4. Whether forms of government exert any important influence on thf 

growth and character of national literature. 

5. Wnether any attempt should be made to preserve severity of maaxMni 

in a modem republic. 

6. Ought Congress to pass an international copy-rirht law. 

7. Is there reason to think that the public mind will ever be more settled 

than at present, about the character of Mary, Queen of Soots. 

8. Whethet more good than evil has resulted to the world, .fh>m the Ufa 

and religion of Mahomet. 

9. Whether popular superstitions, or enlightened opinions, be most favor 

able to the growth of poetical literature. 
10. Whether the literature of America be iiguredby that of modem forei^ 

countries. 
il. Whether a want of reverence be justly chargeable on our age and 

country. 

12. Whether the diversities of individual character be owmg more to phj-s- 

ical, than to moral causes. 

13. Whether the advancement of civil liberty be more indebted to intelleet* 

ual culture, than to physical suffering. 

14. Whether the fine or the useful arts afford the better field for the displtf 

of originality. 

15. Whether prosperity and increase of wealth have a favorable inflnencd 

upon the manners and morals of a people. 
10. Whether modem facilities of testing hteraiy efforts by popular opipif})!, 
be unfavorable to the production of great works. 

17. Whether the choice of a representative should be restricted to the in 

habitants af the town or district represented. 

18. Whether the sum of human happiness on earth be greater, by a suooee 

sion of generations, than it would have been by oue continviML in|ce ; 

the number of inhabitants being the same. 
Id. Whether, in a public seminary, the course of stady established by nil« 

should be the same for all. 
20. Do savage nations possess a foU right to Qie solL 

B5 
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^I Whether a State hare a ri^ht to recede from the Un)on. 

22 Whether, in times of political discussiou, it is the duty- of erery cituea 

to deeiare his opinion, and attach himself to some party. 
S3 Whether ^ere were greater facilities, in ancient times, for ui indiTidiial 

aconirinff influence, tl^an there are now. 
2i Whetner the inequalities of our social condition be favorable to tbB 

progress of knowledge. 
)i5. Is It expedient to make colonies of convicts. 
2ft. Is the cause of despotism stretigthened by the extermination of ilM 

Poles. 
17. Whether the inequalities of genius in different countries be owing tr 

moral causes. 
78. Whether inflicting capital punishments publicly has any tendency to dl 

minish crime. 

29. Whether the personal dependence, incident to a minute division of 

labor in the arts and sciences, be dangerous to our free institatiom. 

30. Whether the influences which tend to perpetuate, be stronger than those 

which tend to dissolve, the union of the United States. 

31. Whether we should abstain from publishing the truth, from a fear lest 

the world be not prepared to receive it. 

32. Whether the popularit^r of a literary work is to be received as an evl 

dence of its real merits. 

33. Is there any objection to a man*s proposing himself for public offiofl^ 

and using means to obtain it. 

34. Does proselytism favor the cause of truth. 

3^ Whether privateering be incident to the right of war. 

36. Whether a written constitution be efficacious in securing civil libertr. 

37. Whether the progress of knowledge lessen the estimation of the nn« 

arts. 

38. Whether the exclusion of foreign articles, to encourage domestic man 

ufactures, be conducive to public wealth. 

39. Whether the world be advancing in moral improvement. 

40. Whether the progress of civilization diniinish the love of martial glofy. 

41. Whether personal interest in a subject of investigation be favorable ti> 

the discovery of truth. 

42. Whether the power of eloquence be diminished by the progress of Iit> 

erature and science. 

43. Whether the prevalence of despotism in Asia be occasioned principaBy 

byphysical causes. 

44. Whether the present circumstances of Europe furnish reason to expect 

an essential amelioration of human affairs. 

45. Do facts, or fiction, contribute most to mental enjoyment. 

40. Whether writers or fiction be morally responsible for unchaste and pro 
fane language in their productions. 

47. The policy of reqtdring property ^qualifications for office. 

48. Ought capital punishments to be inflicted in time of peace. 

49. Does the system of modem warfare indicate any advancement in civil 

ization. 
go. Is the existence of two great poliUcal parties in our country desirable. 
SI. Has her union with England been detrimental to Ireland. 

SUBJECTS FOR DELIBERATIVE, POLITICAL, CRITICAL, PHILO 
80FHICAL, AND UTERABY DISCUSSIONS, DISQUISITK>NS 
IKQUIRIE3, &C. 

1. On the right of legislative bodies to provide by Uw for the support ol 

religion. (Deliberative Discussion.) 
^ The cEaraoter of a philosophical historian. (Philosopliical Dieqmsitioo.^ 
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The effect of prevHiling philoMphical views on the Bftyle of elegant liter 

ature. (Disquisition.) 
On the alleged degeneracy of animals and regetables in America. 

(Philosophical Discussion.) 
Whether works of iro Agination should be designed to produce a specifle 

moral effect. (Litenuy Discussion.) 
The English styles that have attracted the most imitators. (Literarjr 

Disquisition.) 
*< Mahomet AIL" (Political Disquisition.) 
Whether national literature is^o be regarded more as a cause or a con 

secjuence of national refinement. (Deliberative Discussion.) 
Originality in literature, as aflTeoted by sound criticism. (Literary Dia 

qnisition, 
The influence of superstition on science and literature. (Philosophical 
- Disquisition.) 

On the materiality of light. (Philosophical Disputation.) 
. Is the preservation of the balance of power a justifiable cause of war. 

(Deliberative Discussion.) 
. On the causes of the variety of complexion and figure in the human 

species. (Philosophical Disputation.) 
. On the policy of encouraging manufacturing establishments in the 

United States. (Deliberative Discussion.) 
. The merits of geological systems. (Disquisition.) 
. The comparative interest and importance of Grecian and Boman his 

tory. (Literary Discussion.) 
. The causes of the present pecuniary distresses of the commercial world. 

(Disquisition.) 
!. The effects of the crusades. (Literary Inquiry.) 
). Changes in English style, since the time of Milton. (Literary Discus 

sion.) 
I. Comparative advantages of politics and literature as professions ia this 

country. (Deliberative Discussion.) 
.. The influence of the dramatic writers on the age of Elisabeth and 

Charles the Second. (Literary Discussion.) 
I. The restoration of Greece to political independence. (Deliberative Dis 

cussion.) 
{. The literary influence of the early English prose writers. (Literary 

Disquisition.) 
I. Of presenting literature and science in popular forms. (Literary Dis 

cussion.) 
5. Manual and intellectual labor. (Philosophical Discussion.) 
3. Will the present proposed parliamentary reform endanger the monarch 
ical and aristocratical portion of the British constitution. (Deliber 
ative Discussion.) 
7. Importance of independent criticism to the growth of national literature 



(Literary Disquisition.) 
8. Causes of ill health in lite 



literary men. (Philosophical Disquisition.) 

9. The 'nfluence of superstition on science and hterature. (Philosophical 

Discussion.) 

10. English biography and French memoirs. (Literary Discussion.) 

11. Are political improvements best effected by rulers, or the people 

(Deliberative Discussion.) 
Q. The influence of ancient art on ancient literatmre. (Literary Disquis 

ition.) 
13. The poet of an early age. and of a civilized one. (Literary Discussion.) 
M. CSompsrative utility of the moral and physical sciences, m the presen* 

iige. (Philosophical Discussion.) 
39. On what does the security of our institutiont depend ? (Political Dis 

Quisition.) 
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36. T^e wc^^dnncj of interrentkm by <m« nation in the civil and ptfMiB 

contests of others. (Deliberative Discussion.) 

37. The evils and benefits of laige books. (Literary Discussion.) 

38. Skepticism and love of trath, as indications of mental duuraeter tsd 

viffor. (Philosophical Discussion.) 
J9. Tendency of free institutions to bring first principles into question. 
(Deliberative Discussion.) 

40. The influence of Lord Bacon's writings on the progress of knovledgeL 

(Philosophical Discussion.) 

41. An author's writing many boc^s, or resting bis fame on a fev, (lite* 

ary Discussion.) 
it. Universal suffrage. (Political Disquisition.) 

43. The resources and encouragements of elegant literature in the Old and 

New World. (Literary Discussion.) 

44. The comparative power of moral and physical cansea in fenning the 

American character. ( Philosophical Discussion. ) 

45. Are short terms of poHtioal office deahrabU ? (Deliberative DiaeossioQ.) 

46. Modem imitation of the ancient Greek tragedy. (Literavy Disquisition.) 

47. The real or suppoAe^l dedine of science, at the present ctey. (Piiilas 

ophical Disquisition^ 

48. English novels in the reigns of George the Second and Geiotge tbt 

Third. (Literary Disenssion.) 

49. The expediency or making authofaUp a profesoon. (Fhilosf^biQal 

Discussion.) 

50. Wliether patriotism was mculcated to exoesaa in the andent r^mblies. 

(Deliberative Discussion.) 

51. The life and services of Linnteus. (Philosophical Disquisition.) 

5Z The observance of poetioil justice in fibtitions writings. (LitervyDii 
quisition.) 

53. Greek and Roman comeaies. (Critical Disquisition.) 

54. Education as aiming to develope all the faculties eqaaUy, or to fester 

individual peculiarities of taste and kiteliect. (Phuosoi^cfd Discus- 
sion.) 

5(i Utility of chemical knowledge to profeasional men. (liiilosophical 
Disquisition) 

56, The expediency of religiotls establishments under any fona of civH 
goverment. (Deliberative Discussion.) 

R7. On the practicability of reaching the North Pole, and the advantages 
which would attend siich an expedition. (Philosophical Disputation.) 

68. Should the right of stiiflTraee in anv case de^nd upon di^rent prin- 
ciples, as jt respeets dinerent classes or indivinnals in thu 'samf 
country. 'Delibemtive Disonssibn.) 

59. On the jNrobajiiity of prolonging the term of human life, l^ tbe aid of 

physical or tnoral causes. (Philosophical Discussion.) 

60. UfK>n the Huttonian and Wemerian theories of the earth. (Phil^opppli 

ical Disputation.) 
01. On the use of heathen mythology ki modem poetry. (Litecary Piscnf 
sion.) 

62. On the tendency of a legal provision for the support of the poor, t« 

diminish human miaery, (iDeliben^ve Discussion.) 

63. The moral tendency of the natural seienees. (Philosophical Disciy 

sion.) 
04. The merits of the histories of Home and Lingard. (Literary Difcq* 
sion.) 

65. Liberal principles, as aOiwting the strength of a government (Delib- 

erative Discussion.) - 

66. Political patronage in Republics. (Politieal Disquisitions.) 

67. The poet of an early, aaa 9t a civiliaed age. (Literary Diseuaaioa ; eae 

Ko. 33.) 
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men ? (Philoeophical Discnssion.) 
^. Whether heat have an independent existenee. (Philesophical Dispu 

tatioiis.) * 
>• On the probable dispotition and motnal relation of the fixed stars. 
L. On the alleged improvement in the aift of eompoeition ^oe the age of 

Qxieen Anne. 
2. On the expediency of a national nniyefsity. (Deliberatire Discnssion.) 
d. Whether the elimate of any oonntry have undergone any permantot 

change. (Philosophical Disputation.) 
^4. Whether extensiyeness of tenitory be f«<rerahle to fhe presenKttien of 

a republican form of government. 
15. What reasons-are there for ttot expeeCing anotiier grettt tfpto 'poem 

(Literary Inquiry.) 
ICL The probability of the study of the dead Utsguages always bding essen 

tiai to a liberal edncation. 
T7. Why are men pleased with imitation, atid disgpsted wHh mifiiidry ? 
"TS. Wlutt grounds ars there distinct |rom revelation^ to beMeve in the im 

mortality of the soul ? 
*79. On the comparative utility of the moral and physical Soieneetf^ in the 
United States. 

80. The views entertained of the duties and dbject* of public offieM by the 

incumbents. 

81. The use of a diversity of languages. 

88. The amotmt and charaetei' of crime in an age of barbaristn, and an age 
of laws. 

83. An hiquiry into the cause of the growth of the power of ancient Rome. 

The favoring circumstances, — character of the people, — local situa 
tion, — early institutions of the republic, — condition of other states. 

84. The use of ballads and popular songs in a rude and in a civilized age. 

85. The assistance derived from friends, party, and wealth, in a demooraey ; 

and from ancestry, court favor, and title, in a despotism. 
86i The favorite of nature, and the creature of art. 

87. The connexion of religious celebrations With public festivities^ as ieim 

both in Pasin and Christian countries. 

88. Comparison of Horace's reasons for abandoning irreligion, ( See Book 1st, 

Ode 28th, Parens Deorum,) with those that might affeet a modem 
skeptic. 
80. Comparison of Hume with Sallust in the delineation of character. 

90. Sketches of character, as given b^ the historian, with Sbakspeare's (er 

tiie dramatist's) mode of acquainting us with m6d4 

91. Spoken and written language, as deceptive or inefficient niodes of coui-^ 

munication. (Note, We are often disappointed ih reading, what W4 
much admired in hearincr.^ 

92. The advantages and disadvantages of negative character. (Naie^ ** Dift* 

ficiehcy of character is oftener taken tor positive perfeetion ; want of 
ardor is exalted into self-cOmraand and superior prudence. Tb4 cold 
and indiflferent never offend by zealous interferencoi and uerif gist 
into difficulties.") 

93. The causes which have checked progress, or improvement in mOral and 

physical science, or in arts ana government. 

94. The triumphs of tne soldier and the philosopher, as of Alexander and 

Aristotle, Bonaparte and Cuvier. 
95ti Elevation of rank, as affecting turpitude of character. 
98. The influence of successive generations, instead of one permanent racis^ 

on hnman improvement. 
97. The English language as it is spoken, and as it is written. 
96. Of what classes of pleasure and gratification are those unfortunate 

beings susceptible, vrho are destitute of the senses of sight and hear 

ing, as well as the faculty of speech ? 
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00. It tiw loM of fight, or of speoob, the mater depriretion ? 

100. Of nMking chait^ in tne politieel constitQtion of free states, 

(Deliberative Discuuion.) 

101. The history of AstTODomy. ( Disquisition.) 

103. The gronnds for thiniung; that the Malaria will eventaallj depopolafta 
Rome. (Philosophical jOisptttation.) 

108. The effects on American literature, of a community of language with 
England. (Literary Discussion.) 

lOL The comparative advanta^ of Western Africa and Hayti, for col0> 
nizing free hlacks. ^Dehberative Discussion.) 

105. A history of English Literature, in which some notice may be taken of 
the origin and progress of the language, the influx of different terms ; 
the peculiar styles which from age to age have been predominant; 
the writers who have contributed to vary, and those who have as- 
aiited in fixing its present form, structure and character ; the influence 
of the introduction of scientific terms, — the Latin and Greek style, 
the French style; the Saxon peculiiuities, — an enumeration of the 
writers who may be considered as of standard authority, — the poets 
tiie historians, — the essayists. — the m<Mral, metaphysical, religionsi 
philological, philosophical ana scientific writers, — the copiousness, 
precision, force, ana elegance of the language ; the prospects of its 
alteration, extinctioo, or universal prevalence, — the character, style, 
bMiuties, defects and infiuence of the writings of the respective dis- 
tinguished authors of each age, — the subjects which they treated, 
ana the interest felt by the civilized world in general on these 
subjects respectively. [These hints will probably furnish subjects 
for many dissertations, disquisitions, &c., connected wito the hiStory 
of English Literature.] 

SUBJECTS FOB POEMS IN ENGLISH, LATIN> GREEK, &C 

1. Kumina Veterum, or the Ancient Divinities. 

2. Nature, the source of poetic inspiration. 

3. On the discovery of Herculanenm. (Greek.) 

4. On the pleasures and pains of the 8tudent« 

5. On the pursuit of fsme. 
fi. Ode to lancy. 

7. £lo(}uence. 

8. Anticipation. 

9. A vision of smbition. 
10. The missionary. 

U. Ad spem. (LatinO To hope. ■•'." 

12. Novelty. (Greek.) n^ rmnrog. /' • . 

13. Ad pacem. (Latin.) x --^ 

14. Contemplation. ■<\ 

15. On fame. <• ' 
Id. On Mnk and titles. 

17. On civil liberty. 

18. Befinement. 

SUBJECTS FOR DISSERTATIONS. 

1. On diversity of talents among mankind. 

2. On the dependence of the mental operations on the condition of the 

corporesl frame. 

3. On the causes of the superiority of character in modem Europe. 

4. On the causes, which, independently of their merit, have contributed to 

elevate the ancient classics. 
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S> Mflton tnd Homer eontnsted and oomparad. 

ft. On the literature of the Romans, as affected bj tfaeir gorermneiit, re 

li^on, and state of society. 
"7. The influence of the fine arts upon religion. 

8. The interest attached to places where mstingoished perMos hftve dwelt, 

or which poets have commemorated. 

9. The importance of a popular history, in which the actions of men shall 

be represented according to the principles of the Christian religion. 
«0. The peculiar facilities, in modem times, for effecting grsat purposes la 
government and in religion. 

11. A comparison of the domestic life of the ancient Ghreeks and Bomant. 

and that of our own countrymen. 

12. On the influence of Christianity in producing the moral and inteUectul 

revival of Europe, after the dark ages. 

13. ,0n the utility of the study of political economy, considered in rdatioii 

to our own country. 

14. On the necessity of public and private patronage, to the adTancement 

of literature m our conntrv. 

15. The geological age of the world. 

Id Agitation, as a means of effecting reform. . 
17. The conflict of duties* 

1& On the benefit accruing to an individal from a knowledge of the phyri 
Cfd sciences. 

19. On Christianity, as a£feoting onv domestic habits. 

20. Severity of manners in a republic 

21. Heaven lies about us in our infancy. 

22. The influence of fashion on our moral judgments* 

23. The power^f the law in free states. 

24. The character of Chief Justice Marshall. 

25. Distinctions of rank in the United States. 

26. The encoun^ment to young men to educate themaelTei, expluiively 

or chiefly tor high political offices. 

27. Originality of thought supposed to be necessarily lessened as the werld 

grows older. 

28. Modes of publishing, circulating, and perpetuating literary worka In 

different ages and countries. 

29. Lafayette. 

30. The uresponsibleness of anonymous writings. 

31. The respect due from conquerors to works of art. 

32. The effect of maritime enterprises on the intellectual ohameter of a 

nation. 

33. The field opened for men of enterprise in the West 

34. Respect for public monuments, whether triumphal or for the dead. 

35. Character and writings of Sir James Mackintosh. 

36. Literarv character of our first settlers. 

37. The infirmities of men of genius. 

38. The prospects of genuine liberty in Europe. 

39. The benefits to be derived from the institution of Lyceums. 

40. The benefit accruing to an individual from a knowledge of the exact 

sciences. (See 1^. 18.) 

41. Prospects of young men in the different learned professions- 

42. The character of Socrates. 

43. Long Life. 

44. On Uie charge of ingratitude made against republics. 

45. The effect of the universal diffusion of knowledge on the well-being of 

society. 
4C The domestic life of the Bomans. 
47. The domestic life of the Greeks. 

46. The domestic life of the ancient Egyotians. 
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49. Ob imaciiuitioa and s6nsibil!tT, is mS^ottA br the ii^ of lh« m^hridoiC 

W. Of msklnif ebiinges in an author's works to adapt theift to modttD tsstei. 

91. On the reciprocal iiyflaonee of literature and morals. 

5(2. On simplicity and ornament in writing. 

93. Characteristio defects of modem English poetrj. 

54. The eOectft of seclusion and of societj upon the literarf ebameter. 

95. Pnblic opinion, as a standard of light. 

96. The moral power of sympathj. 

07. The different views wnicn litenuy men take of the. world, at tli^r first 

entrance upon it. (See CoUooay, No. 16.) 
flB. The yiew which a great mind takes of its own prodnctions. 
90. The principal charj^ preferred against the present age, b^ phikscpiien 

and phiunthropists. 
60. Chancer and his ase. 
6L Visits to remarkable places. 
02. The contributions of oratory to literature. 
63l The influence of the multipljcation of books upon Hteratnrs. 

64. The effect of belief in immortality upon litep^ture. 

65. The restraints imposed, in modem times, on the warlike spirit. 

66. The 1 vrio poetry of Scotland. 

67. The fate of refonners. 

66l The dread of the preyalenoe of skepticism. 

W. Ages of action and of reflection. 

70. The moral tendency of the principles of Malthus. 

71. The education of the senses. 

72. On the acquisition and use of intellectual poirer. 

73. The literaiy character of the sacred Scriptures. 

SUBJECTS FOB ORATIONS IN ENGLISH, FRENCH, ULTCBi 
OREEKy SPANISH^ Uttt&n^i ftC^ tBaATBf ftC 

1. The utilitarian syrtem of education. 

2. Self sacrifice. 

3. Philanthropy. 

4. On the names of Deity, in the Hebrew Scriptures. (Hebraw.) 

5. On the old age of the scholar. 

6w On the importance of classical literature. 

7. On the durabili^ of our political institutions. 

8 The effect of miracles on the character of the Jews. (Hebrew^ 

9. On the progress of the exact sciences in France and Enghihd. (Essay.) 

10. On the mt>gress of literature. (Greek.) 

11. On the Roman character and institutions. (Latin.). 

12. On the dignity and utility of the philosophy of the huthan tfind. 

13. The aspect or revolutions on ^o advancement of th6 ttiind 

14. On the decline of poetry. 

15. On the cultivation of the taste and imaginati^fi 
10. On the fhllacy of history. 

17. On literary evils. 

18. On the influence of philosophy on Chrbtiariity. 

19. On the influence of the arts and sciences on civil liberty. 

20. On the different styles of eloquence pretalUfig itt dlftereflt |>«riodi df^ 

society. 

21. Public opinion. 

22. The spirit whicb should k6t6mpiihf 6ttr teptkbBcaii iMtitatknif . 

23. Public station. 

34. A salutary oration. 
25. A valedictory orati(». 
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98. On an aeqnidnlMiee With &• Spanish Hmgiiftge and litilrfcturi. (In 

Spanish.) 
87. On the character of Brron. 

28. On the progress of rennement. 

29. On the conaition and prospects of the American p«0pl6 

30. On the sublimity of the Hol^ Scriptttres. 

31. De reeentioribus enm antiqnii eoUatift; or, aAcienti tod A^koddrhs 

compared. (In Latin.^ 

32. On American feeling. 

33. On national eloanence. 

34. The inflaence or commerce npon letters. 

35. A modem canon of criticism. 

36. Supposed degeneracy of tlie st^, 

37. No good .that is possible, bat snail o&% 9Ajr h6 rettt 

38. Public recreations. 

39. Empiricism. 

40. The literary profession. 

41. Moral effort. 

42. De Yiromm illustrium exemplifl. (Latin.) Tn61ttiuiipMdfifi^tfioiUe 

men. 

43. Criticism. 

44. The Christian philosophy, its political application. 

45. Mental refinement 

46. Popularity. 

47. Decision of character, as demimded in 6ta day ^d eotshttf, 

48. The character of Lord Bkcon, 

49. The diversities of character. 

50. Literar^r justice. 

51. Superstition. 

52. The influence of speculatlye minds. 
53^ American aristocracy. 

54. The value of the pdiitlcid ItHsirtit left tis by the ibtinders 6t 6to SMto 

institutions. 

55. Enthusiasm. 

56. De mortuis nil nisi bontnn. <Lat!n.) Speak fL6«tAtfth»d«lid 

57. The spirit ofreform. 

58. The spirit of ancient and itKnS^m edtrefttiofl. 

59. The lot of the portrayer of passion. 

60. The love of truth ^ti jAiKticid printoipl. 

61. The progress of man. 

62. Radicalism. 

63. Ancient veneration for the public. 

64. The dangers 6f intolerance under it p^ulir gbfismuieni 

65. The dangers to which the minds of young men In (rttt Cdtihtty.iHB 

exposed. 

66. The character and prospects of the State of K61r Tork. 

67. Mutation of taste. 

68. Patootism. 

69. Every man a debtor to his professioti. 

70. Of living in times of great mtellectual ^^^eit^ment. 

71. The diffusion of scientific knowledge among the people. 

72. The importance of efforts and tixsUttrtions Ibr th^ mUkOAai Xft kAtf#o 

ledge. 

73. Early prejudices. 

74. The aavancement of the age. 

75. The progress of human natuii. 

76. Moral sublimity. 

77. Home — the American home. 

7S. The permanence of literary famtt. 
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79. The dafans of the age on the young men of America. 
8D. On Phv^iognonij. (In Hebrew.) 

61. Sur la ^^voiation Francaise. (French.) On the Fiench BevolutioA 

62. Oil decision of character. 

83. On innoration. 

84. On the restoration of Greece. 

• 6S. De institntomm Americanonun eventiU et libertatis caosas conjniio 
tioue. (Latin.) 

85. The middle ages. 

67. De oraculis. (Latin.) 

68. The heroic character. 

89. The duties of republican citizens. 
M. The duties of an American citizen. 

91. On republican institutions as affecting private character. 

92. On imagination as affecting individuiu nappiness. 

93. On war. 

94. De RomansB libertatis et eloqnentiae casu. The decline of Boman 

liberty and eloquence. 

95. Views of happiness. 

90. De Caii Maru svo. (Latin.) The age of Cains Marius. 
97. Skepticism. 

9S. De testis diebus qui nostra in Unirersitate oelebrantur. (Latin.) 
99. Modem patriotism. 

100. De Uteris Latinis. 

101. The sacrifices and recompense of literanr life. 

102. Quid de artibus ingenuis in civitatibus Americae sperandum ait. 

103. The American literary character. 

104. De Locorum in animum vi. 

105. Martyrdom. 

106. Socrates. (Greek.) 

107. De priscorum diis. (Latin.) The ancient divinities. 
106. On the reciprocal innuence of genius and knowledge. 

109. On the revolutionary spirit of modem times. 

110. On the durability of the Federal Union. 

111. present influences on American literature. 
112 The retum to Palestine. 

113. De Gnecaram literaram studio. (Latin.) 

114. De vitae in Universitate nostra. 

115. Elements of poetry and romimce in AmeriMU 

116. De philosophise studio. 

117. The pride of scholarship. 

1 18. The physical sciences. 

119 The present and former condition of Greeoe. (GtMk.) 

120. De oratoribus Americanis. 

121. Periodical literature. 

122. De hujus temporis indole. 

123. The teacher. 

124. De eloquentisB studio in scholis nostril nei^Mtob 

125. American political influences. * 

126. De litcramm scholis nostris. 

127. The scholar's hope. 

128. De rebus preteritis et presentibus. 

129. Pursuit or universal truth. 

130. Literse Americanae. 

131. Revolutions of literature. 

132. De lingua Latinao hoc tempore utiL 

133. The taking of Rome by the Gauls. 

134. The progress of human sen^enti. 

135. The political prospects of Russia. 
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136. The advanta^^es of speaking in Franch^in Greek* fas 

137. The moral influence of science. 

138. The prospects of America. 

139. Literary vanity. 

140. The crusades. 

141. On artificial aids 'to memory. 

142. On Phrenology. 

143. On Mesmerism. 

144. On tlie proneness of genins to theorizing. 

145. On intellectual culture. 

146. On the prevalence of erroneous views of the vmlne of metaphysical 

science. 

147. The contrihutions of the fine arts to the pleasures of the domestio 

circle. 

148. The prospects of a universal language. 

149. On ancient and modem democracy. 

150. On Aristocracy. 

151. The future prospects of the United Stetee. 



xcrx. 



UST OF WORKS CONSULTED IN THE FBEPABATION OF 

THIS VOLUME. 

In presenting; a list of authorities which have been consulted in the pre 
paration of this volume, the author makes this ^neral acknowledgment — ^ 
that, as usefulness, not originality, has been his aim, he has in some in 
stances copied verbatim from the pages of those in whom he has found any- 
thing of value subservient to his purpose ; in some he has taken the liberty 
to alter the phraseology, and in otners entirely to remodel the principles 
which he has found scattered throughout these authorities. The works to 
which he has been most largely indebted, are Booth*s Principles of English 
Composition, Walker's Teadier's Asssistant, Newman's, Blaur's, Whatel^'St 
and Jamieson's Rhetoric, and Jardine's Principles of English Composition. 
Other worka from which he has gleaned something of value, or hints for 
the improvement of what he_has dsewhere gathered, are as follow : 

Rippin^am' 
Carey's Ei 

Proeodia Rationalis ^ ^ , 

the English Verb ; D'Israeli's CTuriosities of Modem Literature ; Walker's, 
Johnson's, Sheridan's, Richardson's, and Webster's Dictionaries ; Locke's 
Essay on the Understanding ; Watts on the Mind ; Dictionary of Quota> 
tions ; Andrew's and Stoddard's, and Adam's Latin Grammars ; Murray's, 





Lockhart's Life of Scott ; Taylor's Elements of Thought ; Hannam's Pulpit 
Assistant ; Claude's Essay on the Composition of a Sermon ; The London 
Quarterly Journal of Education; Beauties of History; The Spectator; 
Inn's Rhetorical Class Book ; Lallemand's Artillery Service ; Beclard's 
Physiology; Poole's English Pamasr.us; The School and the School 
master :Bentlev's Miscellany ; Quarles* Books of Emblems ; Knox's Essays 
Kay's Biography. 
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JUDEX or SUBJECTS NOTICED IN THUS WOSK. 



^bftneti, pan 211. 
Aeeiht, tts tffeet, 10. 

« Acute, 26 ftod 31. 

•« GrATe,28itMiSl. 

** Cireamflez, 28 and 32. 
Acrottie, 789. 

Affixes, Alphabeticid SynopsH tf, 31. 

** toAflUeft,38. 
Alexandrine yene, 232 and 230. 
Allegory, 131. 

^ Different kinds of, 132. 

** Instances of, note, 132. 
Alliteration, 151 and 283. 

'* Useful as an aid to Memonr, 
152. 

*' Bemarkable instances of, 192. 

** Alphal>eti<»I, note, 152: 
AHosion, 149. 

Amkassadore, Titles of, 190. 
Amphibrach, 231. 
Amplifioation, 95 and 218. 
' « Object of, 2ia 
Anagrams, 86. 
Analogy, 110. 

*' the fonndaticAi of Simfle, 
Comparison, Attd EmblelD, 
noU, 123. 
Anilyisis, Rhetorical, ii^ aOlB. 
AnapAst, 231. 
Anapnstic rerses, 231. 

^ of what they constet^ 233. 

*( Dr^ Carey's rtemaiiu bA tiieik- 
Eflbct, noU, 239. 
AjftticHmax, 149. 
Antintroph^, 286. 
Antithesis, 125. 

« Rnlesof, 126. 

'< Author of Laeo&*k RettuokA 
on, note, 1261. 
A&tOQomasia, 63. 

** much used by hbtiniGal wiit- 
ers, note, 65. 
AphKtesis, 76. 

Apologue and Fable, 136. i 

*•- iktrophe, 28, 30, 77, 143. 

*< tecbBar («l a rhetorical flg^ 

lilre)1to F^»i|ferylffi40rat*yv 
144. 



Apothem, Apothegm, or Apopk- 

thegm,300. 
Argumentative, 300. 

** Writing, example of, in a de- 
fence of Literary Stadiea 
in Men of BnsinesSy 223. 
Asterisk, 28 and 32. 

Ballad, 287. 

Barbarism, 92. 

Bathos, noiesj 64 and 303. 

Beauty in Writing, 101. 

Bernard De Bohan, Descriptioa oil 

173. 
Bianca Capello, 322. 
Biographical Sketch, 322. 
Black Eyes and Blue, 287. 
Blank Verse, 241,. , 

Bombast. noUs^ 64 And 303. 
Books, Teclmical Terms relating to, 

313. ^^ ^ 

** in FoDo, Quarto, Octsro, Da 
odeeimo, &c, 313. 
Bookbinders* marks for folding, te. 

313. 
Bourgeois. 312. 
Boutes, Rimes, <ksf«, 243. 
Bowdoiii Prize Ditsertatioii <A tfap 

Litentfy Chaimcter of XMr. Samlal 

Johnson, 381. 
Brace, 28 and 31. 
Brackets, 27 and 3(K 
Breve, 28 and 30. 
Brevier, 312. 
Bucolics, 289. 
Burlesque, 297. 

** Happy initanoes of, in setevil 
stjrles, note, 297. 
Bnrletta, 297. 
Butterfly and Hnmn^ng Bitd, Tki^ 

ka Allegory, 135. 

Cttsufs, pl-oper pOaition of^ 231. 

Oantiita,2ea. 

Gadzmiet^ 287. 

Oipital Letten, Bties for the IM oi; 

25. ^ 

CMls ^ CtrenonlOiii, Butiniks, aal 

Wbddinii^-^ ftUfta tf, 19i| BM^ 1<17 
Cai« V^Band 38. 
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CatAohresis, G9. 

** litMriil tneftnibg 6f| iUfte, 70. 
" the foaudfttion of many wit- 
tioisms, nat$^ 70. 
CatchJWcMTd, 313* 
CediU*, or Oerilia, 2d ind 31. 
Chftnule. 13& And 28S; 
Chesterfield, Lt>rd,hi» dIAtoprobatien 

of wafers, 105. - 
Choice of Tejcto, 390. 
Cireamkietitiott, 63* 
Clauses, 17. 

** neuter, uetite trloisitiye, ac- 
tive Intri^ksltfTe, passiTS, 
relfttiVe, iOkd subjunctiTe, 
1& 
Clearness, 94. 
Climax, 147. 

^ the lanffo&gt of pSMton, Mote, 

148. 
** and Antithesis bnited, fUitf, 

148. 
** purpose of, AOte. 148. 
College £zercises, Specimens of, 334. 
** Poem, Example of a, on the 
Pleasures and PaiUs df the 
Student, 336. 
Obllo^uj^ 324. 

** Example of a, 32t. 
" Subjects for, 408. 
Colon, its meaning and UM, 27 ttid 

29. 
Column, 313. 
Comedy, 296. 
Coinma, Its mtonSAg ftnd «!•) 27 and 

29. 
Common Metre, Hbto^ 23ft 
CMfr^tibn, Sliiri>d1icti6ii And 300. 
*^ Karrativei descirf^titto, didac- 
tic, persuasive, pstthfetic, 
argumentatitd, 3Gv. 
** l>ii«ctiobs A» ^rettsiug, &c., 

303. 
<• Rttles for 1^6 MfeehfAnoA Ol- 

ecution of^ 304. 
** Cbrrectioki of a. An Exfttnple 

of, 307 and 308L 
« of Words, 34. 
** of a Sermon, 3^ 
OompMriSon, 122. 

" how difibring fro&i Simile and 

iVom Metaphor, notesj 122. 

« under what hcadi it i&ay be 

reduced, 123. 
*' the foundation of, 1^. 
^ when not to bto Us«fd, 123. 
<« kltl«s tifttMlng to. 123. 
Compound S«nt«ofc«ft4 mrduiliM ^ 
tnm Simple ones, Sk 

d6 



Compound Wordi, SS. 
Conclusion, 209. 
Conference, 324. 

'' Subjects f(ilp, 40& 
Confirmation, 209. 
Coniunction, and how aroided, nate^ 

Connected Nanratire ftoOk Scattered 

Facts, 157. 
Construction of Seotertcta, 03. 
Conundrums, ttots^ 140. 
Conrersation, or Sim|>le Dialogue, 7. 
Conversion of Poetry into Prose, 76. 
Correction of the Press, marks used 

bv printers in, 310 and 311. 
Couplet, or Distich, 230. 
Critical Notice, 317. 

** Discussion, Subjects for, 4101 
Criticism, 318. 
Crotchets, 27 and 30. 
Cut, representiug the manner in 

which a letter should be folded, 

189. 

Dactyle, 231. 

Dactylic Verse, is propeily defeetive 

Anannstic, no(«, 233. 
Dash, 28 and 30. 
Defence of Literary Studies in Men 

of Business, 223. 
Definition, 105. 
Deliberative Discussion. 350. 

^* Subjects for, 410. 
Derivation and Composition of ^^Vbrds^ 
34 
«< Modes of, 36. 
** Exercises in, 39. 
Derivative Words, 39. 
Description, 165. 

^ Effect of Figurative Languaga 

in, iuie, 177. 
*« Classes of, 166. 
* T6rms ^>fntypriat« for, 166. 
** Selection of Cireumstancet 

in, 167. 
<* Sir Walter Scott*B aeeuraoy 

in, note, 167. 
^ of a country, canals, 168. 
** of rivers, 168 and 170. 

of climate, coasts, forests, 
woods, houses, level ooun 
try, mountafais, 169. 
« ofviliages, 170. 
** of persons, of a sensible ob 

Ject, 171. I 

** ofMary, Queen of Scots, 173 . 
** of a beautilVil Wonum, not^ 

173. I 

<« «fBenuadDeR«3^17a. y 
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DMMlptJDB of a iliie-lookiog iiuui,i 
moU. 174. 

«« ortfae elephant, 175. 

** ioi natiind iceiienr, 175 and 
17«. 

•* UMofEpitIietoin,no<», 175. 
DeeeriptiTe, bUntdiution and 900. 

**• Foetrjf instances of, 299. 
Dialogue (simple), 7 and 324. 

**' aboat doffs, 12. 
DicHon, Poetic, 77. 
Didactic, ItUroduOion and 300. 

** Poetry, instances of, 299. 
Dimesis, 27,31, and 77. 
Diaasond TTpe,312. 
Difference, ito. 

Diminution, or Liptotes, note, 142. 
Directions, Grammatical, 8S. 

** for the DiyiBion of a Snbject, 
215. 

" for fiftqwiring a Good Style, 

302. 

** for revising and correcting 
Compositions, 303. 

•« in Letter Writing. [<Sw 
Letters.] 

<* for SaperBcriptions and Fonns 
of Address to Persons of 
evtry Bank, note, 190. 
Discussion, 344. 

•* Different Kinds of, as pMlos* 
ophical, literary, political, 
moral, &c., 344. 

^ Philosonhicalj Example of, on 
the Expediency or making 
Authonhip a Profession, 
345. 

" a Literary, on " The merits of 
the Histories of Hume and 
Linsani," 349. 

** a DeliberatiTe, on Liberal 
Principles as affecting the 
Strength of Goyemment, 
3tS0 

«< Subjects for, 406 and 410. 
Dvpntation, 355. 

** Philosophical and Forensic, 
355. 

" Forensic, Example of, on the 
question, *" Whether Pop- 
ular Superstitions, or En 
lighted Opinion, be most 
favorable to the growth of 
Poetical Literature,*' 355. 

** Philosophical^ £Ixample of a, 
6n the question, ** Whether 
Intellectual Improvement 
be favorable to me produc- 
tions of the Inagination,*' 
d59. 



Disquisition, 341. 

** how it differs from a IMsaar 

tation,341. 
** Ethical, political, scientifie, 

and literary, 3«2l 
" Ethical, Exanaple of, on " riM 
strict application of Ifoonal 
Rules to the Policy of 
Sutes," 342. . 
Dissertation, 338- 

M Example of, on " The Cansea 
which, mdependently at 
their Merit, nave contarib 
uted to eleyate the Ancient 
Chissics," 381. 
" Bowdoin Prize, on the Lii« 
and Character of Dr. Johi»> 
son, 381. 
<* Subjects for, 414* 
Distich, or Couplet, 230. 
Distinction, 105. ^ 

Divisions of a Subject, 215. 

" of a Sermon, 392. 
Double Pica, note, 312. 
Drama, 296. 

"• Bules for the construction of 
the, 296. 
Dramatic Composition, kinds of, 296b 
Dramatic Poetry, 294. 
Duet, note, 287. 
Duodecimo, 313. 

Echo Verses, 243* 
Eclogue, 290. 

"^ how it differs lioni Idyl, 290. 
Ellipsis, 28, 30, 77, 
Elegiac Poetry, 269. 
Elegy, Gray*s, written in a Gooatiy 

Church-yardf 291. 
Elision, 76. 
Emblem, note, 122. 

" Foundation of Sindle . and 
Comparison, fiote, 123. 
Empire of Poetry, by Fontenelle, 133. 
English Oration, 362. 

*« on Public Station, 362. 

«* "The UtiUtarian System;" 

"Cui Bono," 367. 
" " Public OjHnion," 371. 
« Valedictory, The Spirit that 
should accompany our Be- 
publican Institutions, 374. 
English Primer, note, 312. 
English Verse, specimens of diflbttal 
lunds of, 236. 
" how divided, 231. 
" how they terminate. 232. 
English, Language of the, 6i., 
Enallage, 77. 
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Enigma, or Riddle, 131. 

•* of the Sphinx, note, 139. 
^ of the letters H, M, and £, 
138, and 110^139. 
Epic, 295. , 

** Poetry,294. 
*' Poem, fxamples of, 295. 
Epicurean, by Thomas Moore, 

noticed, note, 230 and 295. 
Epigram, 288. 

^ its characteristio is precise- 
ness, 288. 
Epilogue, 296. 
Episode, 295. 

Epistolary Correspondence, or Letter 
Writing, 183. 



Epitaph, 290. 
*^ Bei 



imarks on, noU^ 290. 
Epithalamium, 289. 
Epithets, 282. 

" Kinds of, 283. 

Simple and Componnd, 283. 
Jadicions Application of, a 
$at beauty in Poetry, 



u 
u 
u 



Epode, 286. 

Epopea, or Epopceia, 296. 

Ksqnire, title or, when to be applied, 

191. 
i May, 329. 

" Examples of an, on ** Literat- 
ure," 331. 
** on **The Pleasures deriyed 
from the Fine Arts by the 
Artist and the Common 
Spectator,** 333. 
«• on *" The Sentiment of Loy- 
alty," 334. 
** filled out from heads, outlines, 
or abstracts, 213. 
Et3rmo]<^cal Figures, 111. 
Euphemism, 63. 
Eaphonic Letters, 35. 
Events, Objects and, 5. 
Eveninff, Invitation for, Form of, 193. 
Example, 209. 
Exclamation, as a point, 28 and 29. 

** as a rhetorical fi^re, 145. 
Exercises, College, Specmiens of, 324. 
Exordium, 362. 
Expansion of an Idea, 21. 
Expansion of Narrative Writing, note, 

159. 
Explanations and Paraphrase, 153. 
Expletives, cautions against use of, 

iM(f,241. 
Expression, Variety of, 73. 
Expressions, Selection of, 92^ 
Fable and Apologue, 136. 



Fable and Apologue, how tbey diifiMr 

from a Tale, 136. 
Farce, 296. 

Faults destructive of deamest, 94. 
Feet, Poetical, 231. 
'* Kinds of, 23L 
- ^ what kinds most frequently 
used, 231. 
*» Secondary, 231. 
Figurative Lanji^age, 111 and 283. 
** and Plam, (Ufference between. 

113. 
'* translation of Pliun into, 115. 
Figure, Definition of a. 111. 

** Etymological, syntactical and 
Riietorical, 111. 
Figures, as enumerated by Holmes, 
note, 111. 
" Use of, 112. 
** Faulto of, note, 112. 
Folding of a Letter, 188 and 189. 

'' ofNotcs,&c., 194. 
Folio, 313. 

Forensic Disputation, 355. 
** Example of a, 355. 
*< Subjecte for, 409. 
Form of a Letter, 186. 
Formal Letter, Example of a, 188. 
Formation of Compound Sentencea 

from Simple ones, 58. , 

Forms for Cards, &c., 195. 

Generalization of a Subject, 227 

Genus, 105. 

Ginevra, 81 and 84. 

Governor of a State, Title by which 

he is to be addressed, 190. 
Grammatical Propriety, 88. 
Great Primer, nate^ 312. 

Harmony, 94 and 99. 
« iJules of; 100. 
« Higher Kind of, 101. 
" of a Verse, how destroyed, 
238. 
Heads of Departments, thehr Titles, 
190. 
" orvDivisions, of aSubject,in 
argumentative discussions, 
in persuasive, descriptive, 
narrative, and didactie 
writing, 216. ^ 
Hemistich, 230. 
Heroic Measure, note, 232. 

*' the principal Metre of th| 
English Language, nOe^ 
24(r 
Heroic Verse, 296. 
Heroics, Mock, 297* 
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Blijbar ftMclM o^ Poetiy, 2M. 
HofMnble, Title of, what to M ap- 
plied, 100 and 191. 
Hoomiof Bird tnd Butterfly, Alle- 
gory <W; 135. 
Hypcrbaton,??. 
Bjperbole, 141. 

** ReTene Of. litfto, 142. 

* ParpoM of, noUf 14& 
Hjinnft, 2l5i6. 
Bypenneter, 212. 
Hyphen, 2B and 30. 

lambie Verte, or Meiisnn, 231. 
" orwhatitcoMistt,232. 
*' how accented, 232. 
tunlras, 231. 
Idyl, or IdyUinm, 290. 
tUnstntioQ of a Subject, 219. 
Imprompta, 289. 
Impropnety, 92. 

Improprietiet, Colloquial, ttofo, 54. 
Inaependence, different lenseft in 

which it ie used, lOd. 
Index, 420. 

Indian ReaM>nin^^reinsricable in- 
stance of, note. %0. 
Inqoinr, politioai, pMlosophlcAl, fte., 

Sabject ibr, 410. 
Interrogation (ag a pointy, S8 ahd dD. 
** (as a xtietort^l flgurfe), 144. 
Invitation, notes ofl 192. 

" forms of, 193. 
InTersion and Transpo^tidtt, M«t!t6d^ 

of, 50. 
Irony, ISO. 

^ pwpfer iitibjfelot* of, 15b. 
It, the n'entet pronotin, trseftil iA 

altering the arrangement of a i^h- 

tence, note, 56. 
Italic Words in Old knd Kd# IWar 

ment, 313. 
iTanfaoe, Extract fir^ hotv, 62. 

JablonskiU Welcome Of Stanislaus, 

Hote, 87. 
Jardine*s Remarks on the mUfiifge- 
tnent of a Subject, 204. 
" Remiarks on the Fourth Order 
of Themes, 219. 
Jests and Jokes, n^ae, 140. 

" difibrenoe between, natt, 140. 
Judges, Titles of, 190. 
Ju8Uce,.Poeticia,296. 

King, how to be addressed, naie, 190. 
Knight, The, and the I^Kdy, 275. 

LampoOQi, 300. 



Language, EngiiAh, of tfee, 6i« 

** Eow rendered co^oaA and ai 
pre8siTe,,3S. 
Legend of if odena, S3. 
Letter Writing, or EpistolsiT' Gomi 
poadence, 18B. 
^ with explanation of its pazfs. 

187. 
" IMroctions in Writing, 1S7. 
" in what person to be writtea 

. 184. 
** Date, Si^;natare, and Super 

scription of, 185. 
" the particulars it shoold em 

' brace, 185. 
" Date of, where to be written 

185. 
** Complimentary Address, bod J 
of the Lettet, Style or 
Complimentary Qiodii^ 
Signature, Title, AcVlw* 
" Forms of a, 186. 
" Direction^ for Addressing to 
Persons o( eirery Biuk, 
noto, 190. 
*' Directions for Sea]in|f, 1^ 
" of Introdnetion, 198L 
" of Condcdence, 199. 
Letters, Euphonic, 35. 
<* Radical, 35. 

^ frequency of tiiAlr ndnnteoe, 
312. 
Licenses, Poetical, 76» 
Lieutenant-Croreriiof of li State, his 

Title, 190. 
Lines addrOssed to Lli^ Byron, 285. 
LiptotM, or Diminnttcb, fhon^ 142. 
List of Works consisted in the pra 

paration of thil^ Voindko, 119 
Literature, ISssay Oi^ 381. 
Logogriph, 288. 
Long Metre, note^ 230. 

^ Primer, 312. 
Lord Chesterfield, his 
fsi wafers, ndt&j t96^ 
Lyric Poetry, 284. 

Machinery of a Poenh, 295. 

Madrigid, 288. 

Marks used by Printeit iw C ena> > 

tions of th^ Press, 310 and 911. 
Miftry, Queen of Soo^ Pe w Ki pO flh 

of, 172. 
Massaohusetfii, Titlet i w ^ t giiliii i¥ 

Law io, note, 196i 
Maxim, nol^l54. 
Mayor, the Title of s, 190. 
Measure, Herote. «m^ 238. 
Megan, Story o^ 100. 
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atives, and of a Board of Aldermen, 

how to be addressed, 190. 
Metaphors, meaning of, 112 and 113, 
^ and not^y 113. 

*♦ Rules of, 117. 
Metre, 230. 

** Lon§r, Gonunon, Short, and 
Particular, notSy 230. 
Methods of Inversion and Tninspo- 

sition, 50. 
Minion, 312. 
Mock Heroics, 297. 
Modena, Legend of, 83. 
Monol^ue, 289. 
Music of a Sentence, and 6n what it 

depends, 101. 
Musical Constniction, 101. 

Karnes, Exercise oh, 6. 
Narration Expanded^ 159. 

*' and Description United, in the 
Story of the Son, 178. 
Narrative, Introduetion^ and 300. 

** Outlines in, 155. 

^ Connected, from ftcattered 
facts, 157. 

^ Writing, plan in, note^ 159. 
Expansion of, note^ 159. 

Kelson, Admiral, Lord, Anecdote of, 

7u>^0, 195. 
Newton, Sir Isaac, his use of Ana- 

gnims, ^u>te, 87. 
Nobility, The, how to be addressed, 

notoy 191. 
NonpareiI,312. 
Nonsense Verses, 238. 
Notes of Invitation, 192. 

** Forms of, with the Beply, 193. 
Notice, Critical, 317. 

« Obituary. 313. 
Novels, 295. 

Obituary Notice, 314. 
Obelisk, 28 and 32. 

** Double, 28 and 32. 
Objects, and their Parts, 1. 

*^ their Qualities and Uses, 2. 

'* their Parts, Qualities, Uses, 
and Appendages, 3. 

*< and Events, 5. 
Object of a Verb, how expressed, 19. 
Objective Nouns, with Preposition of, 

when inelegant, note, 53. 
Obsolete Wordi, Ti^te, 77. 
Octavo, 313. 
Oetodecimo, 313. 
Ode, 286. 

36* 



Ode, The 6mk,<688. 

Official Documents, hOw folded, fiM#. 

188. 
Onomatopoeia, or Onomatopy, 104. 

" Instances of, 235. 
Oration^ 301. 

** Its meaning. 361. 

" the Parts of an, 362. 

«* English, on « PnbUo Sta- 

tion," 362. 
•* on "The Utilitarian Sys 
tem;"*»Cui Bono," 367. 
** Public Opinion, 371. 
" Valedictory, '* The Spirit that 
should accompany our 
Bepublican Institutions," 
374. 
" Latin, Vrfedictory, 379. 
** Subjects for, 416. 
Outlines in Narrative, 155. 

Pieans, 286. 
Parable, 136. 
Paragoge, 77. 
Paranel. 28, 32, and 128. 

" between Popti imd Dr^den, 

128. 
^ between Jay and Hamilton 
130. 
Paragraph, 28 and 32. 
Paranomasia, note^ 139 and 140. 
Paraphrase, or Explanation, 153. 
Parody and Parodies, 297. 
Particulur Metre, noU^ 230. 
Pasquinade, 300. 
Pastoral Poetry, 289. 
Pastorals, 289. 

Pathetic, Jntroduetion and 300. 
Patience, An Allegory, 132. 
Pearl, (type), 312, ^ , 

PecuUanties and Impxopneties, note^ 

54. 
Period, its meaning and use, noU^ 27^ 

and 29. 
Periphrase or Periphrasis, 63. 

^* useful to avoid repetition (» 

the same word, 64. 
** apt to run into bombast, 64. 
Perspicuity, 92. 

Persuasive, Introduetioit and 300. 
Philosophical Discussion, Subjects 

for, 410. 
Phrases, 92. 

" clauses, &c., 17. 
" and clauses, difference be-i 
tween, 18. 
Pica, 312. 

** small, double, two line, throe 
line, &c.,ff0t#, 312. 
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Piflkbovue, on the QM of the parti- 

PUu Lmgwage and FigormtiYe, dif- 
JSgrmoe Mtween, 113. 
** TnuslatioQ of ioto Figarar 

Plan of a CompoMtion, 218. 
Ptoooami, 71 and 77. 
Poam, Colkga, Example of, on the 
pleacnrea and paina of the Sta- 
deot,336. 
•^ Machinerr of, 29r). 
•« Subjecu for, 414. 
PoetkalJastice,29d. 
•* Feet 231. 
« ** kinds of, 231. 
" ** what kinds moet frequent- 
ly used, 231. 
Poetiy, tentimental, note, 299. 
** instances of, Mate, 299. 
" Lyric, 284. 

•« Pastoral and Elegiac, 289. 
** higher species of, 294. 
" Epic and Dramatic, 294. 
M Didactic and Descriptive, 294. 
^ Empire of, an Allegory, by 

Fontenelle, 133. 
'^ and Versification, 230. 
* deato livgelF in figorative lan- 
guage, 23b. 
" True, what it consists in, note, 
230. 
Poetic £cUon, 77. 

" licenses, 76. 
Politieal Discussion, Subjects for, 410. 
Poesessive nouns, when inelegant, 

Moto. 53. 
Precision, 92 and 93. 

** how promoted, note, 93. 
** opposed to Tautology and 
Pleonasm, note^ 93. 
Prefix, 35. 

Prefixes, Alphabetical synopsis of, 36. 
Prepositions, what ones to be used 

with certain words, no^^i 53. 
President of the United States, the 
title by which he is to be address- 
ed, 190. 
Primer, Long, 312. 
Primitive words, 34. 
Printers* marks for the correction of 

the press, 310 and 311. 
Privy Counsellors, how addressed, 

note, 191. 
Prologue, 296. 

Proposition or narrative, 206. 
Proprietv, 92 and 93. 

*' Gnunmatical, 68. 
Prosopopoeia, or Personification, 118. 



Proaopopopia^ ita use to 
ters,X18. 
** different degrees of, 119. 
*^ beantifal instances of, fron 
Thomson's Seasons, note, 
118, and Milton's Psr^iiae 
Lost, Ttote, 120. 
*' how the genders should be 
applied, note, 121. 
Proveufal or Provincial dialect, 295. 
Proethesis 77. 
Proverb, note, 154. 
Psabns, 286. 
Pun, note, 139. 

** sometimes appears as an ep 
igram, note^ 140. 
Punctuation, 27. 

" importance of, note, 27. 
<< Rules of, 2& 
" Exercises in, 32. 
Purity, 92. 
Pyrrhic, 231. 

Quantity of a syllable, 231. 
Quartette, note,'287. 
Quarto^ 313. 
Quatrains, 267. 
Quotation, 209. 

^ marks of, 27 and 30. 

Radical letters, 35. 
Reason or Argument, 209. 
Reasoning powers of the Indiana, i»> 

markable instance of, note, 2P0 
Rebus, note, 139. 
Redundancy, 71. 
Refutation of an objection, 225. 
Regular subjects, 200. 
Remarks and Analysis on a spea 

men of aimimentative writing, 2^. 
Repetition, 144. 
Representatives of the United States, 

their titles, 190. 
Revolutionary Story, 162. 
Rhetorical figures. 111. 
Rhyme, 241. 

" *^ useful as an aid to memoi j, 

lots. 

*' where it must always com- 
mence, 232 and 241. 

«* Rules of, 241. 

** not essential in poetry, note. 
241. 

« kinds'of, 242. 
Rhymes, Vocabulary of, 243. 

** directions for finding, 243. 

** Rules of, note, 244. 

** suggestion to students wita 
regard to, 274 
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"^tbymes, sin^lar kinds of, 77S. 
jtiddle or Enigma, 138. 

<* of the Sphinx, nots^ 139. 
RoxnancC) 295. 
Rondean, rond<^ roundo, nmndel, or 

roandclay, 288. 
Koot of a wqrd^ 35. 
Hnles of Propnety, 92. 
" Unity, 95. 
' *« Strength, 97. 

** Harmony, 100 and 101. 

" Metaphors, 117. 

" Comparisons, 123. 

<< Antithesis, 126. 

^ for the mechanical execiiticMi 

of written exercises, ^)4. 
" Genera!, of a Seimoii) 391. 
Banning title, 313. 

Sarcasm, 150. 

Satires, 300. 

Scott, Sir Walter, his aecuiacy in 

description, note, 167. 
SecondaW feet, 231. 
Section, 25 and 32. 
Selection of words and expressions, 

92. 
Semicolon, its meaning and nse, 27 

and 28. 
Sentences, 17. 

*« Parts of, 18. 
« Kinds of, 19. 
** Simple and Compound, 19. 
" Parts and Adjuncts of, 22. 
" Construction of, 93. 
** Essential properties of per- 
fect, 94. 
« Unity of, 95. 

** What kind should not succeed 
one another, 101. 
Senators, their titles, 190. 
Sentimental Poetry, notey 299. 
** instances of, notCt 299. 
Sennon, Composition of a, 390. 
<' General Rules of a, 391. 
^ of connexion of a, 391. 
" Divisions of a, 392. 
^ Discussion in a, 393. 
** Explication of terms in a, 393. 
^ Explication in a, of two sorts, 

393. 
*< Skeletons of a, 396 uid 398. 
Shakfpeare as a dramatic writer, 296. 
Sherwood, Mrs., Social Tales, Ex- 
tracts from, 205. 
Short metre, notej 230. 
Simile -And Comparison, 122 and 209. 
'* Distinction between, note. 
122. 



Simile, how it differs ttom meta|»hory 

notSf 122. 
Simple words, 35. 

** Dialogue or Conversataon, 7. 
Sketch, Biographical, 322. 
Small Pica, 312. 
Solecism, 92. 
Sonnet, 287. 

" to one beloved, 287. 
Sound adapted to the sense, instan- 
ces of, {See OnomatopoBia), M and 
104. 
Specimens of different kinds of Eng- 

lish verse, 235. 
Spectator, No. 411, Dr. Blair*s Crit\ 

cism of, 318. 
Speech, 361. 
Spondee, 231. 

Stanza and Stave, note^ 230. 
Story of Megan, 160. 
Strength, 94 and 97. 
" Bulesof,97. 
Strophe, 286. 
Sl;yle, 92 and 300. 
. ^ Different kinds of, as diffuse, 
concise, nervous, feeble, 
dry, pUun, neat, elegant 
flowery or floria, simply, 
affected, vehement, barren, 
luxuriant, forcible, elevat- 
ed, di^ified, idiomatic, ca, 
sy, animated, &c., 301. La- 
conic, note^ 301. 
** Directions for forming a good, 

302. 
** of Simple Narration, 75. 
** of Passionate Exclamation, 

75. 
'' loose, source of, 93. 
Subject of a verb, how erpressed, 19 
** Illustration of a, 219. 
*< Treatment of a, 222. 
^ Generalization of a, 227. 
Subjects and methods of treating 
them, 200. 
** for Compositions of all sorts, 

399. 
" for Conferences, 405. 
** Colloquys or colloquial dls 

cussions, 408. 
" Dissertations. 414. 
** Forensic ana Philosophical 

Disputations, 409. 
** Deliberative, Political, Criti- 
cal, Philosophical, and Lit- 
erary Discussions, Disqui 
* sitions. Inquiries, &;c., 410. 
f* for Orations, Essays, &c», 416L 
1 ^ Poems, 414. 
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to tetehen with 
to the written ezerckes 
d«iitt,904. 

Bapeneriukm of « Letter, 
l>roper ror, 190. 

Syiueretis, 77. 

Sjrucategorematica, 393. 

8.TooDymes, 40. 

SjiiODymotti words, 93. 

Syntectiol figares, 111. 



Tele, 295. 

Tautology, 09. 

Teachers, soo^stioot to, with regird 

to written exerelses, 304. 
Technical teims, relating to books, 

313. 
Termt initable for Descriptions, 1^ 
Terztnes, 26^7. 

Testimony or Qootation, 209. 
Textjs choice of, 390. 
Theme, Example of a CkiOege, 324. 
Themes, 203. 

** howdiTidedf203. 
Simple, 203. 
Complex, 204. 
Prx^ of, 20a 
Proposition oL 206L 
«uow,329. 
Title, Banning, 313. 

" Page,313. 
Tmesis, 77. 
Tract, 329. 
Ti«c^7,290. 

Translation of plain into figuratlYe 
language, 115. 
« or eonvenioii of pOetiy into 
prose, 76. 
Transposition and InTsrsioii^ tai^ods 

of, 50. 
Travesties, 297. 
Treatise, 329. 

Treatment of a subject, 200. 
Tribrach, 231. 
Trio, note, 2&7. 
Trochee, 231. 
Trochaic verse, 231. 

" how accented, 231. 
'< how it terminates, fioe^ 233. 
Trope, meaning of, 112 and 113. 
Tropes, faults of, note. 111. 
Trottbadonre, 295. 

** Tales of, 295. 
Tntor and his Pupils, A Dialogue, 8. 
Types, names of difil^rent sizes of, 
312. 



I regard I Unitr, 94 lind 95. 

of stn-l \ howsocetiiiies prteenred,^ 

"^ of action, what it reqaaes 
295. 

^ <^ time and |»lace, 296L 
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Unfties, the thr«e, as thisjr ate ttiltdy 
296. 



Variety of expressipii, 73. 
Verbosity^ 71. 
Versification, 230. 

** first exercise in, 238. 
Verse, 230, and nou, 230. 

Alexandrine, note, 23iL 
without rhyme, 241. 
Onomatopoeia, a greait bssult 
in. 235. 
Verses, English, how divided, 231. 
how they terminate, 232. 
specimens of difTerent kindi 

of, 235. 
of what kinds of feet thqr 

may be composed, 231^ 
Iambic, 231. 
"^ how accented, 232« 
Trochaic, 231. 
'* how accented, 232. 
Anapaestic, 231. 
** of what the7 consist, 233. 
Dactylic, 231. 

are properly defective Aa- 
apsestic, 232. 
pure Iambic, what they coo- 
tain, 232. 
Iambic, forms of, 232. 
in which the secondary feet 
are admitted to give varie 
ty,237. 
Nonsense, 238. 
Echo, 243. 

specimens of various kinds 
of, 235. 
Vice-President of the United StateSi 
the title by which he is to be ad 
dressed, 190. 
Vignette, 313. 
Vision, 146. 

Vivacity of style, how sometunes a*- 
tainable, noU^ 58. 

Wafers, 195. 

Walkers Directions for the divisions 

of a subject, 800. 

** Directions for Tbemeil, t08. 
" Kales VersiSed, SOI end fiO». 
Waverley, Author oi; his mitose ef 

the tenses, 89. 
Webster, Hon. Daniel, remarksble 

lor the Saxon force and parity of 

his language, note, 63< 
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Winged Wonhippen, the, 284. 
WorHs, 15 and 92. 

** 98 affected by accent, 16. 
** to be arranged in a sentence, 
24. 
Derivation and Composition 

of, 34. 
Primitive and DerivatiTe, 34. 
Simple and Compoond, 35. 
Bedudble to groaps or fami- 
lies, 35. 
Selaotioa of, 93. 
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Words, Steilar in sound, and diffeiw 
ent in spelling: and signifi 
cation, noi^j &, 
'* What kinds of most pleasing 

to the ear, 101. 
" Sounds of, for what they may 
be employed to represent, 
102. 
<* when used literally and when 
figuratively. 
Works consulted in the prepacatka 
of this volume, 419. 
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ings on Wood, by Lossing and Barritt,. chiefly from Original 
Sketches by the Author. Pablishiiig in Nonibeni, 6vd^ Pftper, 
86 cento each. The work will be completed in two Tola. Voi 
L, haadaomely boond in Mosliii, is now rea^y* price, $3 50. 

Moby 'Dick ; 

Or, the Whale. By Hcrman Mkltillb. 12ao, Musfin, •! 50. 
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Traveb and Adventures in Mexico : 

lo the Coqne of Joorneyi of apward of 2500 Milei, performed 
on 7oot. Qinng an Accoont of the Mannen and Caatomi of 
the People, and the Agricnltoral and Mineral Besonzcea of that 
Cktdntry. By William W. CABPXirTXft, late of U. S. Armj. 
ISmo, Paper, 60 centi ; Moilin, 75 cent*, 

A Dictionary of Practical Medicine ; 

ComprUing Qeneral Pathology, the Natare and Treaiment of 
Diseaiei, Morbid Stractnres, ftc. By Jaxu Copland, M.D., 
F.B.S. Edited, with Additions, by Charlxs A. &BI, M.D. 
Part XXn. now ready, price 50 centi. In 3 large 8to toIs^ 
Mnalin, $5 00 per Vol. Vola. I. and II. now ready. 

A Maniuil of Roman Antiquities. 

From the moat recent German Works. With % Deseiiption of 
the CiQr of Home, &c. By Chaklxs Anthou, LL.D. 12mo, 
Muslin, 87^ cents. 

A Manual of Greek Antiquities. 

From tiie best and most reoent Sooices. By Ch^elm Av* 
TBov, LL.D. ISmo, Moslin. (NeaHjf r9a^.\ 

Forest Life and Forest Trees : 

Comprising Winter Camp-life among the Logf ei9 md Wild- 
wood Adrentore. With Descriptioos of Lombering Operations 
on the Tarioos Rivers of Maine and New BronswiiAf By Johv 
8. SPRiiroxR. With nnmenras Blustratioos. 12mo, Paper, M 
cents ; Moslin, 75 cents. 

Elements of Algebra^ 

Designed for Beginners. By Elias Loomis, M.A. ISmo^ 
Sheep, 62| cents. 

Analytical Geometry and Calculus. 

By Elias Loomis, M.A. 8vo, Sheep, #1 50. 

Nile Notes of a Howadji. 

With Engravings. 12mo, Paper, 75 cents; Maslin, 87| oents. 

The Fifteen Decisive Battles of the Worlds 

From Marathon to Waterloo. By B. 8. Gbxast, M.A. 12mo, 
Maslin, %l 00. 
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A LcUtn-English Lexicon^ 

Foooded oo the \mx^t Lmtiii-OennaB Lexiooa of Dr. William 
Frxuhd. With Additions and Corrections ftom the Lexicons 
of Gesner, Pacciolmti, Bcfaeller, Qeorges, &c. By S. A. Ax- 
DKSWi, LL.D. Boyal 8to, Sheep extrm, $5 00. 

Lamartine^s History of the Restoration 

Of Monmrchy in France. Being a Sequel to the " History of 
the Oifondists." By Alpbonsi ]>s Lamartiitk. y<^L,12mo, 
If oslin, 75 cents. 

Mobinson^s New Testament Lexicon. 

A Greek and BngUsb Lexicon of the New Testament. A new 
Edition. Revised, and in great part Rewritten. By Bdwakd 
BoBiKsoH, D.D., LL.D. Boyal 8vo, Moslin, ^4 50; Bheep^ 
#4 75; half Calf, $5 00. 

Buttmann^s Greek Grammar^ 

For the TJMe of High Schools and Universities. By Pbiup 
BuTTMANS. ReviBed and Enlarged by his Son, Alxx. Bvtt- 
MAiTN. Translated from the IStfa Oerman Edition, fay Sdwabd 
RoBiHSON, D.D., LL J>. 8vo, Sheep, tS 00. 

The Nile-Boat ; 

Or, Glimpses of the Land of Egypt. By W. H. Baetlxtt. 
With Engravings on Steel and lUostrations on Wood. Svo^ 
Muslin, #3 00. 

Comte^s Philosophy of Mathematics^ 

Translated from the Conrs de Philosophie Positive of Augustx 
CoMTE, by W. M. Gillespie, A.M. 8vo, Moslin, tl S5. 

History of the United States. 

By Richard Hildreth. First Series.-^Fvam the First Set- 
tlement of the Country to the Adoption of the Federal Consti- 
tution. 3 vols. Svo, Muslin, $6 00 ; Sheep, $6 75 ; half Cal^ 

f 7 50. Second Series. — From the Adoption of the Federal 

Constitution to the End of the Sixteenth Congress. 3 vols. Sm^ 
Muslin, #6 00; Sheep, $6 75 ; half Cal^ $7 50. 

Loui$iana : 

Its Colonial Histofy and Romance. By Charles Gatarrs. 
8vo, Muslin, $S 00. ^ 
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The Lily and tfie Bee : 

An Apobgae of the Crytttl Palace. By Saxusl Warksm, 
MJ>., F.E^. 16mo^ Paper, 30 centa ; Maalin, 37| oenta. 

The QiLeens of Scotland^ 

And Bnglxah Princeaaei connected with tib^ B«gal 0acceiauNi 
of Great Britain. By Agnes Stricklaitd. 6 yob. ISmo^ Maa- 
lin, #1 00 per Volome. Vob. I. and II. ready. 

A New Glassical Dictionary 

Qt (jhvek and Boman Biography, Myology, and Gteography. 
For CoIIegea and Scbooli. By Wm. Smith, IiL-D. Bdited, 
with large Additiona, by Cbabli4 A|rTB0ji« I1L.D. Boyal 
Svo, Sheep extra, #2 50. 

The English Language 

In kM Blementi v4 JFQm$. With a Hiirtoiy of |ti Origin and 
Devebpment, and a Aill Orammar. 9y Williav C. Fowi.br. 
Deaigned for Ua e in CbHegea and Schoob. 9vq, Ifoaliiv $1 M ; 
Sheep, $1 73. 

Marper's N. Y. ^ Erie R. R. Guide : 

CQi4aimng a Dea^ription of the Sceneiy, Biyen, Towna, Til- 
lages, and most important Works on the Btoad. BmheUbhed 
with 136 Engravings on Wood, by Leasing & Barritt, from Orig- 
inal Sketchea made expreaaly for thb Work, I9 Wm. M'Lbod. 
IStao, Paper, 00 cents ; Moalio^ 6S^ cents. 

j?%^ English in America. 

Rale and liisrole of the BngUah in America. By ifae Aatnor 
of " Sam Slick the Cbckmaker," " The Letter Bag," " Attach^," 
" Old Jadge," dx. ISmo, If oalui, 75 centa. 



2%e Literature and Literary Men 

Of Great Britain and Ireland. By ABlU|pf|i Mills, 
8 Tob. ero, MasUn, $3 50; half Cai^ $4 00. 

ji Greek-English Lexicon, 

Based on ihe German Work of Passow. By HivRT G. Lid- 
DKLL, M.A., and Richard Soott, UJl, With .Correctkms and 
Additions, and the Insertion in Alphabetical Older of the Prop- 
er Names occnrring in the principal Greek Aadiers, by Hxvitt 
Drislbr, M.A. Royal 8vo, Sheep, $5 00. 
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The Recent Progress of Astronomy ^ 

S»p«ci«IIy in the United BUtes. By Elias IiOomu^ 
New Edition. 13mo, Moilin, •! 00. 

CamtOB : 

▲ Sketch of m Phyiicel Deacription of the Umvene. By A^ 
ULAHDIB TOH HVMBOLDT. Translated from the German, by B. 
C. Ottk. Complete in 3 yoIs. 12mo, llnslin, 92 55. 

BickerstetWs Memoirs. 

A Memoir of the Ide Re^. Edward BicKERaTXTB, Rector of 
Watton. By Rev. T. R. BiRXS, M.A. With a Preface, &&, 
by Rev. Stephen H. Ttno, D.D., of New York. S yols. ISmo^ 
Moitin, tl 75. 

Foster^ s Christian Purity. 

The Nature and Bletiednesi of Chriitiaii PnHty. By Rer. R. 
B. Foster. With an Intredoetion by Bishop jAirlEd. ISmo^ 
Hoslii^ 75 cents. 

Elements of Natural Philosophy. 

Deiigned aa a Text-book for Academies, High-Schools, aad 
Cotteges. By Alorzo OiULt, A.M. Ittnstrated by 3M Wood* 
cats. ISmo, Moslin, 70 cents ; 6he^, 75 centi. 

Lord Hollands Foreign Reminiscences, 

Edited by hii Son, HXNRT EdWa&d LORD BsLlavd. ISou, 
Paper, 60 cent! ; Moslin, 75 cents. 

Curran and his Contemporaries. 

By OiiARiia PsiLUPt, A.B. isino, Fapw, 75 ceMi ; Ifasli^, 
87^ cents. 

The Irish Confederates^ 

And the Rebellion of 1798. By HenRt M. Fbld. Portniti 
and a Map. 12ite, Paper, 75 centi ; MaiRa, 90 cents. 

The Harmony of Prophecy ; 

Or, Scriptural lUnstrations of the Apocalypse. By Reir Al- 
ftatiin>XR Keitb, D.D. iSmo, Mtulin, •! 00. 

The Bards of the Bible. 

By George Gilpillan. iSmo, lloslin, 35 centi. 
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Abbotfs Illustretted Histories : 

The following Works of the Series are now ready : Josephine, 
Cleopatra, Madame Roland, Xerxes the'Ghreat, Cyrus the Great; 
Darias the Great; Charles L, Charies II., Hannibal, Jalios €•- 
sar, Alfred the Great, Maria Antoinette, Qaeen Elizabetii, Al- 
exander the Great, William the Conqueror, Mary Claeen of 
Scots. 16mo, Maslin, with Illaminated Title-pages and nimier* 
ofOLM Engravings, 60 cents per Volnme. 

Abbotfs Franconia Stories : 

Comprising Malleville, Beechnat; Mary Bell, Wallace, Miiy 
Erskine. 16mo, beaatifally bound in Maslin, Engraved Title- 
pages and namerous Illnstrations, 50 cents per Volome. 

Kings and Queens ; 

Or, Life in the Palaee : consisting of Hiatorield Sketches of Jo- 
sephine and Maria Louisa, Louis Philippe, Ferdinand of Aus- 
tria, Nicholas, Isabella II., Leopold, and Victoria. By J. S. C. 
Abbott. With numerous Illustrations. ISmo^ Maslin, #1 00 1 
Muslin, gilt edges, tl 35. 

A Summer in Scotland. 

By Jacob Abbott. With Engravtagi. 12mo, Muslin, tl OOi 

Five Years of a Hunter^ s Life 

In the Far Interior of South Africa. With Kotiees of the Na- 
tive Tribeir, iind Anecdotes of the Chase of the Lion, Elephant; 
tiippbpotamdii, i^affe, Khinoceros, dec. By R. Go^pon Cvii- 
XING. With Engravings. 2 vols. 12mo, Muslin, #1 75. 

Sydney Smith! s Moral Philosophy. 

An Elementaiy Treatise ou Moral Philosophy, delivered at the 
BoyAl Institution in the Years 1804, 1805, and 1806. By tiie 
lai;6 Rev. STDirxt SHith. ISmo, Muslin, t\ 00. 

Travels in the United States^ etc. 

During 1649 and 1850. By Lady Bmhklink Stuakt Wdllt- 
LET. 12mo, Paper, 6l9 cents; Muslin, 75 cents. 

Dealings with the Inquisition ; 

Or, Papal Rome, her Priests, and her Jesuits. With Important 
Disclostirer. By the B%y. Giacxnto Acuilli, D.D., late Prior 
imd Vinitdr of the Dominican Ord<$r, ftc. I3mo, Muslin, 75 ctf. 



Leigh JSiinfs Autobiographjfj 



With Reounifcencef of hU Frieodi and Contemponries. In 
8 rch' ISmo, MqaUii, •! 50. 

CampheWs Life and Letters. 

Life and Letters of Tl|omM Campbell. Edited by Willux 
B EATTii, M.D. With ao Introductory Letter, by WASHijieTOV 
Ibtuo. 3 Tolf . ISmo, MoBlin, $2 00. 

Doctor Johnson : 

Bia Aeligioaa Life and Death. 12mo, Moalin, 91 00. 

8outhej/s Life and Correspondence. 

Edited by hia Son, Rev. C. C. Southxt, M.A. Portrait. 9to, 
Mnifiii, %l 75. 

Bouthetfs Oomtnon-place Book. 

Edited by bis Som-in-L aw, JoHir Wood Wartkh, B.D. 3 vols. 
8vo, Paper, $1 00 per Vol.; Moslin, $1 25 per Vol. 

History of Chreece^ 

. From the Earliest TimQS to the Destnic(tion.9C jCedotfa. B.OL 
146 ; mainly based npoa that of Bishop Thirlwall. By Dr. 
L. ScBXiTZ, F.R.S.E. 12mo, Moslin, %i 00. 

History of Romej 

From the Earliest Time^i to the Death of Commodn^ AJ>« IM. 
By Dr. L. Sch^itz, F.B.6.E. With aaestiona, by J. Aob- 
soir, B.A. ISmo, Maslin, 75 cents. 

A Treatise on Popular Educatim : 

for the Use of Parents and Teachers, and Sot Yoong |^eop1e of 
both Sexes. Printed and Pablished in acpordance with ^ &ea- 
elation of the Senate and House of B^preaentatiTes of the State 
of Michigan. By Ira Matrvw, late Saperintendent of Poblio 
Instruction. Viaai^, Mnsliiv #1 00. 

3F%« Conquest of Canada. 

By the Anther of " Hochelaga." 8 vols. 12mo, Moslin, $1 70. 

Healthy Diset^e^ and Remedy^ 

Familifxly and practically considemi in a few of tii^eir BeMoM 
,to the Bjood. By 0. Moorx, M.D. 18mo, Moslin, &f cej^ts. 
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Hunters History of EngUmdj 

From the Invuion of Jafioa Cmar to tlie Abdication of Jamei 
II., 1688. By Datid Hume. A new Edition, with the Antfaor^f 
lut Corrections and Improyenientf To wfaick ii prefixed a 
Short Accoant of hif Life, written by Rimi elf. With a Por- 
trait of die Aathor. 6 yoIs. 12mo, Clotii, tS 40 ; Sheep, $3 00. 

MacauloAfz History of England 

From the Acceition of Jamei II. By Toomas B. Macavlat.* 
With an Original Portrait of the Aathor. V(^. I. and II. Li- 
brary Edition, 8vo, Maslin, 75 cents per YoU; Sheep extra, 87^ 
eents per Vol.; Calf backs and comen, #1 00 per VoL — Cheap 
BditicNM, 6vo, Paper, 25 cents per Vol: 12nio (oniform with 
Home), Cloth, 40 cents per Vol. ; Sheep, 50 cents per Vol. 

Gribbon^s History of Rome. 

History of the Decline and Fall of the Boman Empire. By 
Edward Qibboh. With Notes, by Rev. H. H. Milm ah and 
M. GuuoT. Maps and Engravings. 4 vok. 8vo, Sheep extra, 
•5 00. — A new Cheap Edition, with Notes, by Ber. H. H. Mil- 
man. To which is added a oompleto Index of the whole Work, 
and a Por^ait of the Aathor. 6 vols. ISmo (oniform with Home), 
Cloth, #3 40 ; Sheep, $3 00. 

History of Spanish Literature. 

With Criticisms on the particolar Works and Biographical No- 
tices of prominent Writers. By Oeorgk Tickvob. 3 vols. 
8vo, Maslin, $6 00 ; Sheep, 96 75 ; half CalC $7 50. 

Pictorial History of England. 

Being a History of the People as well as a History of the Kxag- 
dom, down to the Reign of G^rge III. Profusely Illastrated 
with many Hundred Engravings on Wood of Monumental Rec- 
ords ; Coins ; Civil tthd Military Costome ; Domestic Buildings, 
Fumitare, and OnMunents ; Cathedrals and othei great Works 
of Architecture ; Sports, and other Illtistrations of Mannen ; 
Mechanical Inventions ; Portraits of Eminent Persons ; and re- 
markable Historical Scenes. 4 vols, imperial 8vo, Sheep, #12 00 ; 
half Calf, #13 50. 

The War with Mexico. 

By R. S. RiPLiT, U.S.Aft' With Maps, Plans of Battles, Sec 
d vols. 8vo, Muslin, $4 00; Sheep, #4 50. 
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Ancient and Medwval Geography. 

For the Ufa of Sciioob and CoUegef. By Cbarlks Aitthov, 
I.L.D. Swo, IfusUn, tl 90 ; Sheep extra, $1 75. 

Findlay*$ Classical Atlas 

To lUaatrate Aneieiit Geogniphj. Gonipaaed in S5 ICapa, allow- 
ing the Tariooa DiTickma of the Wocld aa known to Ae Ancienta. 
By Alsx. Fivdlat, F.B.8. With an Index ^ the- Ancient 
* and Modem Naa»^ 8^0^ liatf Beond, $3 85. 

A First Book in Latin. 

Containing Gbrsnunar, Bxeraaea. and Vocabpilanea, on tfae If eth- 
od of ooMtanft Imitation and Repetition. ByPro£M*Ci.uTocK, 
of Pickineon CoUege. l2iao, Sheep, 75 oaoti. 

A First Book in Greek. 

Containing foU Vocftbolariei^ Leiaona on the Fomna of Woida, 
and Exereisea for Imitation and Bnpetitioo, vith a Sommaiy 
ofE^racdogyuid Syntax- By Pivfeaaor li'Cunrocx. 12mo^ 
Sheep, 75 cent*. 

A Second Book in Greek. 

Containing Syntax, with Reading Iiee^ona in Proae ; Praiody, 
and the Dialects, with Beading Lesions in Verse ; forming a 
BolBcient Gr0f k Gfaamar. By Pint M'Clihtock. ISboo, 
Sheep, 75 cents. 

The Pillars of Hercules ; 

Or, a Karratiye of Travels in Spain and Moroooo in 1848. By 
David UBqu^AST, M.P. 3 vols. 18mo, Paper, tl 40 ; Ifaslin, 
#170. 

The Valley of the Mississippi. 

Bistory of the Discovery and Settlement o « the Valtey of the 
Mississippi, by the three great European Powers, Spain, France, 
and Grpat Britain; and the Sabeeqnent Occupation, Settle- 
ment, and Extension of CivU Government by tha United States, 
nntil the Year 1846. By John W. Mokctts. Maps. 8 vols. 
8vo, Muslin, 05 00 ; Sheep, 05 50. 

Moral and Political Philosophy. 

With auestions for the Exunimtion of Students. By Will- 
iam Palxt, D.D. ISmo, Muslin, 60 cents. 
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History of the Confessional. 

By Joaii Hkkbt Hopkiws, D.D., Bishop of Vennoot. 12ino, 
Mttlio, $1 00. 

History of the American Bible Society j 

From iti Orgsnisatioii in 1816 to the Present Time. By Rer. 
W. P. Stricklabtd. With an Introdoction by Rev. N. L. Eick, 
and a Portrait of Hod. B. Boudinot, LL.D., fint President of 
the Society. 8yo, Cloth, tl 50 ; Sheep, %l 75. 

Gieselev^s Ecclesiastical History. 

From the Foorth Edition, RoTised and Amended. Translated 
from the Oerman, by Saxvxi. Datidsoh, LL.D. Vols. L and 
IL, Oto^ Mosfin, #3 00 ; Sheep^ $3 SO. 

History of the Girondists ; 

Or, Personal Ifemoirs of the Patriots of the French RevohitioB. 
By A. OS IiAMABTuri. From UnpaUished Soorces. 3 vols. 
12010. Moslin, $2 10. 

History of the French Revolution. 

By Thomas Carltlc. Newly Revised by the Aalihor, with 
Index, &C. 9 vols. ISmo, Moslin, #2 00. 

Letters and Speeches of Oliver Cromwell. 

With Slacidations and connecting Nazrative. By Thomas 
Carlyilx. 2 vols 12mo, Moslin, 92 00. 

Pa^t and Present^ Chartism^ 

And Sartor Resartus. By Thomas Carltlk. A new Edition, 
complete in One Yolnme. 12mo, Moslin, tl 00. 



i 



Latter-Day Pamphlets. 



Comprising, 1. The Piresent Time ; 2. Model Prisons ; 3. Down- 
ing Street; 4. Tho New Downing Street; 5. Stomp Orator; 6. 
Parliaments ; 7. Hadson's Statae ; 8. Jesoitism. By Thomas 
Carltlx. 12mo, Moslin, 50 cents. 

Nat so Bad as we Seem ; 

Or, Many Sides to a Character. A Comedy in Five Acts. By 

Sir E. BuLwxR Lttton. As first performed at Devonshire „ 

Hoase,inthePresenceoffaerMaJesty and Prince Albeit. 16mo, I 

Paper, 30 cents ; Mosiin, 37^ cents. I 
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Sketches of Minnesota^ 

The New BngUnd of the Weife. With Incid«iiti of TniTol ia 
that Territory during the Sammer of 1848. By B. 8. Sstmoub. 
13ino, Paper, 50 cents ; Moalin, 75 cents. 

History of the Conquest of Peru ; 

With a Preliminary View of the Civiliaatkm of the Incaa. By 
William H. Pexscott. 2 vols. 8vo^ Moslin, $4 00; Sheep, 
$4 50; half Calais 00. 

History of the Conquest of Mexico, 

With the Life of the Gonqaeior, Hernando Cortes, and a View 
of the Ancient Mexican Ciritixation. By William H. Prxs- 
COTT. With Portraits and Maps. 3 vols. 8vo, Muslin, $6 00; 
Sheep, #6 75; half Calf, $7 50. 

History of Ferdinand and Isahella, 

The Catholic. By William H. Prcscott. With Poitraits, 
Maps, &0. 8 Yols. 8?o, Moslin, t6 00; Sheep, $§ 75 ; half CalC 
•7 50. 

Harper^ s Illustrated Shakespeare. 

The complete Dramatic W<Nrks of William Shakespeare, ar- 
ranged according to recent approved Collations of the Text ; 
, with Notes and other Blastrations, by Hon. Qitliav C. Vxr- 
PLANCK. Saperbly Embellished by over 1400 exquisite En- 
gravings by Hewet, after Designs by Meadows, Weir, and odi- 
er eminent Artists. 3 vols, royal 8vo, Muslin, $18 00; half 
Calf extra, $20 00 ; Morocco, gilt edges, $25 00. 

Herman Melville^ s Works. 

TYPEE ; 12mo, Paper, 75 cento, Muslin, 87^ cents. OMOO ; 

12mo, Paper, $1 00, Mnsliu, $1 25. MA&DI ; S vols. ISnio^ 

Paper, $1 50, Muslin. $1 75. REDBUBN ; ISmo, Paper, 75 

cents. Muslin, $1 00. WHITB^AGKBT ; 13mo, Paper, 

$1 00, MusUn, $1 S5. ^MOBY-DICK ; 12mo, Muslin, $1 50. 

^The Country Year-Book; 

Or, the Field, the Forest, and the Fireside. By William 
HowiTT. 12mo, Muslin, 87^ cents. 

Dark Scenes of History. 

(By G. P. E. Jahks. ]3mo^ Paper, 75 cento ; Muslin, $1 00. 
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